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HONDA, Japanese car m«ker. ™ 


Banks expected to 
support Baker’s 
$20bn debt plan 


New test 
for fragile 
stability 
of Tokyo 
markets 

By Carta Rapoport hi Tokyo 



barriersset 
to fall at last 


BV QUENTIN PEEL IN BRUSSELS 


lion party, pledged that any right- 
wing French government taking 
power after next March’s general 
; elections would not rale with ex- 
treme right-wing ministers. 

He made the promise in a tele- 
vised debate with Laurent Fabnis, 
the Prime Minister, which was 
widely seen as the opening shot of 
the election campaign. 

The debate, the first major televi- 
sion confrontation between left y i d 
. right-wing ministers since 1981, 
saw the two men clash on. several 
issues. 

U.S. split denied 

Robert McFarlane, President Ron- 
.. aid Reagan’s National Security Ad- 
■% viser* defended the TJ-S. Adminis- 
tration against charges that It was 
split over its approach to the sum- 
mit meeting in Geneva next month. 
Page 3 

Lisbon invitation 

Portuguese President Antonio 
Ramzubo Kanes will tomorrow ask 
Social Democrat leader Anfbal Cav- 
aco Sdva to form a minority govern- 
ment Page 2 

Coalition confusion 

The prospects for a •red-green" 
coalition in the West German state 
of Hesse remained uncertain as the 
Greens environmentalist party 
opened a debate on approving plans 
for a joint gove rnme nt with the So- 
cial Democrats. Page 2 

Worshippers killed 


BY STEWART FLEMING (N WASHINGTON 


a joint venture giving it acces s to ... 
the European volume car market. REPHESEWEA.TIVES of a group of 
The company intends to co-produce 60 leading banks, under pressure to 
with UK state-owned BL’s Austin fPP rove by the end of the year a 
Rover division a replacement for prop 05 *! that international 
the Maestro and Rover 206 models banks pump S 20 bu of new loans in- 


ly 1988. Page 16 

EUROPEAN Monetary System 


to 15 developing countries over the 
□ext three years, are expected to 
express support for the plan in 


In Seoul, Mr Baker outlined a about the proposal remains unclear, 
three-point proposal. It called cm in- but it is one place were representa- 
temafional hank* to increase their fives of both large smaller 
lending to developing countries by banks from many countries can get 
S2Qbn- It asked developing coon- together, 
tries to adopt growth-oriented eco- The bankers at today’s meeting 
ntmuc Rnafly it calted on are expected to raise a number of 

tiie World Bank and the Inter- issues concerning the inrtia- 


Most currencies were quiet end fea- principle at a meeting in Washing- American Development Bank to in- five, including the thrust of macro- 
tureless last week as attention re- ™y- crea* «»ns by S9bn over economic policy in the industrial 

mained focused on the dollar. The ^ non-US. bankers attending three years, along with a central countries (in particular U5. 
Belgian franc was again the weak- ^ session at the Institute for In- role for the IMF. policy) which will be a cri tical ele- 

- - teniationaJ finance (OF) are re- In the wake of ttiat annonnoe- ^ vnlv&xm cfttedeS 

ported to be urging that any state- ment, Mr Andre De Lattre, chan- prohlPTri 

ment should gp beyond the simple of , a bank financed They arc expected to question the 

endorsement for the proposal think tank established m 1982, in- ^ — i 7Z 
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ment should go beyond the simple 
endorsement for the piqmbl 


which fending US. banks are yited bank representatives to a 
seeking. meeting in Washington to discuss 


They arc expected to question the 
precise role that governments in- 


v.vca a tend to play, particularly in relation 

meeting m Wa^mgton todiscn^ to the to anT^kr«utoyL 
tiie proposal. VS. bankers have al- 


Scmte are understood to see the sues raised by the Bate plan, bat 

meeting as part of a continuing ne- readyhad at least two sesswnswith ^ in relation to the availability of 
gotiating process with industrial Mr Baker on the plan, one m Wash- cnmnrt 

Sunfiy developing country .Mp aftgr the announcement in SStSQSsSSH& 

SSSSKSg ^UrPauIVolcVer, the Federal Re- 


- ECU 

“ Divergence 


L-JLJ . I 
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themselves. They believe that while . Mr Paul yolcker, the Federal Re- 
thpy rringt: malm Hpflr riieir giipjvyrf serve Board chairman, discussed 
for the initiative launched by Mr the proposal with a group of mainly 


decline as repayments to the' IMF 
rise towards the end of the decade, 
»nH the conditions to be attached to 


£8 Baker, US. Treasury Secre- rognal banks at the annual 
; ai the annual meetings of the meeting of the Ammcan Bankers’ 


isisrgZEsrsss '-*~*!-****~?. 


month , foey must also draw atten- governments are believed to have 


Continued on Page 16 


tton to issues which worry them 
about how thatp&m can be put into 
effect 


up a dialogue on the propos- Baker banks on non DA creditors. 


1 with their bankers. 

The role of the UF in the deb ate 


Page 3 

Eifitorial comment, Page 14 


est currency, but came under no 
pressure and the Belgian National 
Bank was able to keep the down- 
ward momentum, on domestic inter- 
est rates by cutting the rates on 
short-term. Treasury certificates. 
The Belgian discount rate was re- 


Employers’ group calls 

for shift in UK policy 

• • 

BY PHILIP STEPHENS, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT*. IN LONDON 


Fourteen people died and 78 were duced on October 17. 
wounded when rebel missiles hit jfc. chart shows the two constraints 

the mai n mo sque m the western an European Monetary System ex- 1 ~ T* — .... — 

Afghra taro of Herat, tiie official change rang. T he uppe r grid, based {THE CONFEDERATION of British seas markets, and a Slowdown in Government’s present plans will 
Kabul Radio reported. J (CBI), OK employers’ the pace of growth of manufacture not give scope for the improve- 


Kabul Radio reported. 

Israel accused" 

The International Committee of the 
Red Cross accused Israel and its 
militia allies of preventing Bed 
Cross visits to scores of prisoners in 
south Lebanon. Meanwhile, Israeli 


mau mm* more than 2Ki>er cenL 1 Governments present economic ,Companx 


may move more than 2 « per cent T™”:* 

77 ie lower chart gives each eurren- strategy to head Off a wea k e nin g m 
cyfc divergence from its -central Britain’s recovery and to pave tiie 
rate” against the European Cwrrear way for a “budget for jobs” next 
cy Unit ( ECU), itself a basket of Ext- sp ring 

rapean currencies. in representations to Mr Nigel 


Prime Minister, Shimon Peres, said TOKYO: Mkkei-Daw market index 


peace talks between Israel and 
Jordan were a growing possibility. 
Page 3 

Detainees freed 

Punjab authorities ordered tiie re- 
lease of 309 people deta in e d in con- 
nection with Sikh extremism. 

» 

wrests quashed 

Argentine judges quashed arrests 


fen » chequer, ahead of next month's an- 

fell a furthCT 22J36 to 1 ot statement on the economy, 

^ *e CBI says that he should relax 


11409 in Friday’s trading. 


tight monetary policies to allow 


A TWO-DAY strike by staff in New both, interest rates and sterling to emphasis of policy towards growth. 
Zealand's banks and its Databank foil "Both fiscal and monetary policy 

financial paperwork clearing centre At tiie same time, the Govern- most be made to accomodate a 
will throw tiie country's banking ment should encourage foster job higher rate of economic growth 
system into chaos tomorrow When creation fay cutting employers’ Na- than that envisaged at present for 
business resumes after the Labour tionai Insurance contributions by 1988,'’ it says. 

Day weekend. one oar two percentage points and The inflationary risks of such a 


mg outpnt- '■ ... meats in growth and job prospects 

Companies are also reporting -which are vital to tiie UK's 
that they are still cutting their la- emnnwite future.” 

hour forces, but are said to be in- a , • j . , , , . 

creasmgiy op timi stic over the pros- ^ s bouM do 

^ , to boost emptoyment^ 

This confidence over the outlook 

forprices- the CBI is predicting an * ho ? d 

annual inflation rate of only 3*6 per ^ 

cent fay ntid-1985 - has prompted C 0 ?l®?* s to take on workere. 

,t > f , , i. , , v, A Cut ZU Nftfaonfll TwqrrRppp COO* 

the mdustnahsts to argue that the 
Government should now shift the 
growth. 


THE GOVERNOR of the Bank of ^ fipeadi 5i^^ abn E:^ ) 8b ® te ?& “ ^ f® be- 


conflict of powers between the ex- 
ecutive and the judiciary. Page 3 

African vote 


a year on cost-effective construction cause the falling dollar should re- 
programmes. dnce UK input costs and because 

point increase in economic 


ordered by the Governmuit under ^-Ptoberton, 

the state of siege, deepening the added his wire to denials of aDe^- 


\ °tersm the Ivory Coast begantim j flUnC 2 ie{ j a facility cm the Euronote 
formality of gjvmgSth^okl Pres- Qddlng to „ ^ 

ident Felix Hoi^ihouet-Boigny an- 535 ^ £] signed last year. The 
other five years in power. Page 3 move is desjgSto finance Mur- 

doch's acquisitions trf Twentieth 
Pretoria police boost Century-Fox and Metromedia, U.S. 
South Africa is to strengthen its po- tele»ishm network. Pi«e 17 
lice force by 11,000 and build extra AUSTRIA is to set op an industrial 
police stations in black townships, council of leading domestic and for- 
The Institute of Race Relations, an « g n industrialists to monitor inter- 
independent body funded mainly fay national trends and advise the Gov- 
liberal businessmen, said black vio- eminent on restructuring. A guv- 
lence could subside if police were eminent minister will also be a 
disciplined . and baric grievances member, 
tackled. Page3 MONSANTO, US. chemicals group, 

. _ x _ , announced plans far a large-scale 

Paintings StOICfl corporate restructuring. Page 16 

Three gunmen stole nine Impres- HANSONS battle for SCM, US. 
sionist paintings, includi ng works conglomerate, is set to enter its 
by Monet and Renoir, from the next phase tomorrow after lawyers 
Marmottan Museum in Paris. foiled to meet a deadline for the 

cross-examination of witnesses in 
New Soviet jet the court proceedings. Page 29 


Johnson Matthey Bankers! 

NEWS INTERNATIONAL, Rupert show a w eaken i ng of business con- The CBI is pressing all tiiese 
Murdoch’s worldwide media group, fidenoe is both domestic and over- plans because it believes that tiie 


nsl he nadt to antomihhe a ra ^stiactare cndd Ibe finamai 
igher rate of economio gnwth '^■nga on rnrrenf ontteya. _ 
^t^haasad a present for 

riehSLnnyrisks.ofancba 

rategy, it says, are minimal, be- * n rZ- in,., a „ intamru * 

e^“L to SSiSSS?."£ 

ipacity to meet at least a one per- remforced by the evidence 

foom com p anies of a sharp stow- 
intage pomt increase m economic down fo export orders beSnse of 

The CBI is pressing all tee ^“saiting rise to sterling’s value, 
ans because it believes that tiie Un«m powers hoM up, Page 12 


Rival groups line up financial 
backing for Chunnel project 


BY ANDREW TAYLOR IN LONDON 

HE TWO leading groups bidding listing on the Tendon and Paris 


e min ent on restructuring. A guv- 1 to build, a faprf link across the stock exchanges In mid-1987. 
e minen t minis ter will also be a I English -channel say .they have Around £250m is ejected to be 
member. j enough assmances of financial supH raised in J^pan and the U.S. Noimi- 

MONSANTO, US. chemicals group, 


enough assurances of financial sup- raised in Japan and the US. Nonni- 
MONSANTO, US. chemicals group, port to enable ten to start woric if ra, one of the largest issuing houses 
announced plans far a largeSale PfY ^ff e 8 ^ ah ^ dfrom ^ ^ “JW and Salomon Brothers of 
corporate restructuring. Page 16 ish and French gove rnme nts. the US. have been appointed to 
vTAMcnurc Kaf+io fm- STM Tifi ftoviskmal c ammitmenta and lefr- te share^ fmther 


HANSONS battle for SCM, US. 4 Royirionmc ammmiM^ anatefr ooOmisex rec tel tobe" ra^d to 
conglomerate, is set to enter its tera^fa ^receiyadby oneof the mCand^iS 


congtomerare, is ser roemer ns ^ T n T^ 7 r™ Europe outride the UK and France 
next phase tomorrow after lawyers tsro Anglo-Fremm consortiums run ^chwonM Mt* takeahont esasm 
feiledto meet a deadline for the into several bilton pounds. 

cross-examination of witnesses in Cha nn el Tunnel Group, which is Enroroute, the other leading con- 


cross-examination of witnesses in 
the court proceedings. Page 29 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, U.S. semi- 


proposing a twin bore rail tunnel tender, pr op osing a road «tiH rail 
ft kas received provirional scheme involving a combination of 


Aeroflot, the Soviet State airline, is TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, U.S. semi- scneme mvoivmg a combmatimiof 

toSrealonfrdSncepassan- conductor maker, reported tog bridges ami tannels rannected hy 

oer aircraft ■jnflw next five losses again for the third quarter artificial islan ds mid- Channel »ys 

men tha Pnm- arwi frirotxvHi nn gariv i nin row pm eni. S5.Bbn). The iunds will be made it has received letters of intent from 


ness of financial markets to support j 
the two ventures. Whether the mon- 
ey is forthcoming will depend on de- 
tailed negotiations of terms and 
conditions which cannot take place 
until after the two governments 
have announced their dedskm. 

Applications for a licence to build 
a privately financed fixed link must 
be lodged by this Thursday, Octo- 
ber SL 

A report prepared by British and 
French civil servants must be in the 
hands of ministers before Christ- 
mas and the two governments plan 


years, its first since 1980, the Com- and foresees no early improvement 
munist Party newspaper Pravda Page 17 


co mmitme nts from b a nks of be- bridges and fenne ls rawnoMo/J {jy to announce their ftoetsig n by mid- 
tween £3.5bn and £4bn ($4JKm and artificial islands TniHUTKannoi says January. . 

Sb.Bbn). The funds will be made it has received letters of intent from Four groups have said they will 

available if tiie consortium raises key bankers and financial instita- appfr. but Channel Tunnel Group 
T., ... | up to Qbnm equity and provided it turns tarepared to lead manaee the and Euroroute are regarded as joint 

552* 55; s^isfi^ttie termsof apre limmaiy rairing35to€7^bii in equity and ■ favourites. The other projects are a 

ported a sharp fall in firsfrquarter | information memorandum Issued to develonment finance. v road bridge with 5km goans 


. ppnea a sntup um m twfnpman wi mftnnr miiiir 

Longchamp Winner net and operating earnings, partly potential investors. The 

.« ... , , T rw- Kps- attributed to cut-throat competition received replies from I 

^to^by Ptfrick Bianco ne for passengers. Paga20 ttoM ayagttesrTO 

and <?5med by art millionaire Dan- BUITONl Italian foods , group, pared in prmcple to und 
iel WUdesstein, won the Prix Royal- bought 75 per cent of Risene Vlrp- 
Ook. the French St Leger, at long- nio Curd leading Italian rice pro- 
chomp. ' ducer. Page 20. 


•sued to development finance. 

^ >,ba s It says some of the hanks and in- 
mstitu- stitutions sn p p or tftng Channel 


tkras saying they would be pre- Tunnel Gram are also 
pared in principle to underwrite the Euroroute. 
pity etemert a i fulL However, it Letters of intent and provirional 

ans to sell the shares intonation- commitments are not legally bind- 
ally, in several sta ges , seeking a full mg, but they, indicate theprepared- 


entfrom Four groups have said they will 
1 instita- Apply, but C ha n nel Tunnel Group 
nage the ai m Euro route are regarded as joint 
pity and \ favourites. The other projects are a 
road bridge with Sion spans 
sand in- planned by Eirobridge, another 
Channel Anglo-French grotty, and a twin 
honoring road t unne l and electric railway 
system proposed by Channel Ex- 
jvisional pressway, which is backed by Sea 
Ity bind- Containers, the Bermuda-based 
repared- shipping group. 
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JAPAN'S financial markets were 
expected to reopen in an anxious 
mood today, with the focus of atten- 
tion once again on the yen-dollar 
exchange rate and on the Bank of 
Japan’s money market policies. 

Government bond prices stab) 
Used on Saturday, although trading 
was thin in the nervous aftermath 
of Friday’s heavy selling, which 
forced prices to record lows and 
caused the sharpest drop in a single 
day for more than five years. 

The Tokyo stock market followed 
a similar pattern on Saturday 
morning. After a sharp early fall, 
share prices recovered much of the 
ground lost to dose slightly down. 
The Nikkei-Dow market average, 
which lost 114D9 on Friday, ended 
at 12£3243, down 2248 on the day. 

It remains MnriojM* whether the 
rise in short-term money market 
rates on Friday was the hpginntng 
of a second stage of the agreement 
to depredate the dollar against 
foreign currencies reached last 
month by fin«nra> ministers of the 
Group of Five (G5) leading industri- 
al countries. 

The G5 agreement stressed inter- 
vention in the currency markets, 
but the ministers are also believed 
to have disenssed possible action on 
interest rates. 

Friday’s fall in Japanese govern- 
ment bond prices followed a warn- 
ing from the Bank of Japan on 
Thursday that the recent surge in 
the bond market was extremely 
speculative and that it would try to 
continue to push short-term inter- 
est rates higher and to defend the 
yen's value against the dollar. 

After a further fall in bond prices 
on Saturday morning, a few large 
buyers - including at least one of 
Japan's leading securities houses - 
drove prices bade up by plating 
large orders in the thin market 

At the end of trading the 6.8 per 
cent 68 th long-term government 
bond, a bellwether of bond trading 
on tiie . Tokyo Stock Exchange, 
closed at Y103J88 - only slightly 
down on Friday’s dose of Y10328. 
The yield gamed 0.03 per cent to 
625 percent 

“It was a marvellous recovery,” 
said one enthusiastic dealer over 
the weekend. It was believed in 
Tokyo that the heavy buying was 
prompted, at least in part, by dis- 
pleasure on the part of the Ministry 
of Finance at the precipitous drop 
in prices on Friday. 

Friday's fall is understood to have 
caused heavy losses for several 
leading Japanese commercial 
banks. 

International capital markets. 
Section II 


EEC finance ministers will today be 
asked to take their first decision to 
liberalise capital movements within 
the Community, after 23 years of in- 
action. 

The move will allow unit trusts 
and similar collective investment 
funds to operate freely across EEC 
frontiers. . 

At prerent, capital movements 
are officially free for dealings in 
quoted securities, trade credits, and 
personal capital transactions within 
the Community. Unquoted securi- 
ties, unit trusts, and the flotation of 
foreign securities on domestic mar- 
kets, however, are subject to strict 
conditions. 

These categories were establish- 
ed by the fast EEC capital directive 
in 1962. 

The draft' directive is finally be- 
ing presented for a decision seven 
years after it was first drawn up, 
and is regarded as a significant step 
towards general liberalisation of 
capital movements, including 
opening up the EEC insurance mar- 
ket 

Problems still to be ironed out 
concern how the regulations, which 
would come into force from mid- 
1989, can be reconciled with con- 
tinuing exchange controls in mem- 
ber states such as Italy and Ireland. 
Officials in Brussels are confident 
however, that they are close to 


agreement and will have a final 
deal by the end of the year. 

The ministers will actually have 
two directives to approve. One will 
establish common rules for 'under- 
taking for collective investment in 
transferable securities” (Utits), 
which includes unit trusts and 
open-ended investment companies. 

The second directive would 
amend previous EEC rules on capi- 
tal movement to allow the free flow 
of capital concerned in unit trust 
transactions. 

The decision will establish rules 
for unit trusts requiring substantial 
changes in national legislation. It 
will also establish for the first time 
the idea that supervision of an indi- 
vidual company in one member 
state is sufficient to allow it to op- 
erate throughout the Community. 

Those countries allowed to main- 
tain exchange controls - France, 
Italy. Ireland and Greece - will still 
be allowed to operate them, so that 
unit trusts would be able to sell 
there, but not to repatriate the mon- 
ey. However, officials hope that 
France at least will have relaxed its 
controls before 1989. 

The UK unit trust industry ranks 
second or third in the EEC, depend- 
ing on the definition, after France 
and West Germany, and is valued at 
about £16bn (S22.7bn). 


Airline profits too 
low, says lata chief 

BY MICHAEL DONNE, AEROSPACE CORRESPONDENT, 

IN HAMBURG 


THE WORLD airline industry must 
improve its profitability substan- 
tially if it is to finance future re- 
equipment and pass on to consum- 
ers the benefits of cheaper fares. 

Mr Gunter O. Eser, director- 
general of the International Air 
Transport Association, (lata), which 
represents 140 airlines, says in his 
report to the annual meeting this 
week that in 1984 the industry 
earned a net profit of Slbn, or 1.4 
per cent of revenues. 

"Although these are tiie best re- 
sults for several years, they are 
well below tiie levels required to fi- 
nance the industry in the years 
ahead,” he said. 

The outlook for 1985 was already 
c a u s in g concern and on present in- 
dications the airlines “might barely 
break even after interest” so for as 
international scheduled services 
are concerned. 


Mr Eser says the Tata alrlinpg are 
estimated to need at least 4,000 new 
aircraft by 1993, of which 1,800 will 
replace existing jets and the rest 
will be needed to meet traffic 
growth. With spares and other 
items, the cost will be between 
S150bn and $200bn. 

"Financing the investment will 
present problems,” he said. "In 
1984, the airlines together made a 
pre-tax profit of about 1 per cent of 
revenues on international sched- 
uled services. 

"In 1985 and 1986, they are un- 
likely to achieve even that level - 
which is about 7 per cent short of 
what is estimated to be tiie mini- 
mum average long-term require- 
ment both’ to finance the invest- 

Continued on Page 16 

Cheaper European fares, Pbge 12 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Rome and Paris talks 
open way for deal on 
Mediterranean trade 


BY QUENTIN PEEL IN MUSSELS 

THE outline of an agreement 1 
on future trade relations 
between the EEC and the rest 1 
of the Mediterranean basin— ] 
the last outstanding problem ! 
involved in the forthcoming ] 
membership oE Spain and ; 
Portugal — emerged at the i 
weekend from an Informal i 
meeting of Community foreign ' 
ministers. i 

The deal seeks to reconcile , 
the conflicting demands of Italy ] 
and France, by maintaining ] 
traditional levels of EEC im- j 
pons of Mediterranean fruit i 
and vegetables like oranges and 
tomatoes, without overwhelm- , 
ing existing EEC producers, j 
However, West Germany and 
Britain may object to the bud- . 
get cost of the compromise. \ 
Pinal details will have to be i 
thrashed out by national 1 
officials in Brussels over the i 
coming weeks, but the foreign t 
ministers were hopeful y ester- j 
day that they had the makings j 
of a compromise to be pre- 
sented to the Mediterranean j 
countries, such as Morocco, j 
Algeria, Tunisia, Israel and < 
Cyprus, in future negotiations. ] 
The problem of resolving the * 
Mediterranean trade over- ! 
shadowed the six-monthly in- 1 
formal meeting, and relegated 
the Importance of discussion of i 


broader international issues. 

The compromise worked out 
between M Roland Dumas, the 
French Foreign Minister, and 
Sig Giulio Andreotti, his 
Italian counterpart, centres on 
a gradual reduction of import 
tariffs over four years, with a 
review at the end of the period. 
This would be combined with a 
more generous financial co- 
operation agreement with the 
North African and Kiddle 
Eastern countries, and aid for 
improving their own food self- 
sufficiency. 

After four years, the Euro- 
pean Commission would review 
import levels. 

France had argued that a 
good trade deal must be offered 
to the Mediterranean countries 
and finalised before the rad of 
the year. Italy insisted that 
there was no such urgency, and 
a fully-fledged co-operation 
agreement should be worked out 
first. 

M Dumas said after the meet- 
ing that be believed the broad 
agreement in principle would be 
enough to persuade the French 
national assembly to ratify the 
accession treaties . enabling 
Spanish and Portuguese mem- 
bership on January 1 1&8& 

Italian officials were more 
cautious about the deal. 


Eanes to consult parties 


BY DIANA SMITH IN LISBON 

PRESIDENT Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes will on Tuesday, invite 
the Portuguese Social Democrat 
leader Professor Anibal Cavaeo 
Silva to form a minority 
Government 

The Social Democrats won 30 
per cent of the vote in the 
October 6 general election, 
taking the lead of Portuguese 


politics away from Sr Mario 
Soares’ socialists. 

Because of bureaucratic diffi- 
culties in compiling the elec- 
tion results. President Eanes 
was prevented until today from 
carrying out the constitutional 
formality of consulting all 
parties represented in Parlia- 
ment The president is now 
seeing these parties. 
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SPD-Green 

Hesse 

alliance 

indoubt 

By Rupert Cornwell In Bonn 

THE PROSPECTS for a stable 

“ red-green * coalition In 
Hesse looked more confused 
than ever last night, as 
members of the radical 
environmentalist party in the 
state began what promised to 
be a lengthy and crucial 
debate on approving plans to 
form a Joint government with 

the Social Democrats (SPD). 

Last week, after Green 
deputies in the state • parlia- 
ment in Wiesbaden had 
almost unanimously voted 
with the SPD in voting down 
a censure motion sponsored 
by the opposition Christian 
Democrats (CDU), it had 
seemed virtually certain that 
the Hesse party would ratify 
the alliance — unpreceudented ' 
at state level in West 
Germany between the two 
parties. 

But agreement was always 
going to be at the price 
of a collision between 
the two Green factions, the 
Realas who believe that the 
party’s future lies in an ac- 
commodation with the SPD, 
and the Fondis, or fundamen- 
talists, who argue that coali- 
tion would irreparably 
damage the Greens’ credi- 
bility. Two developments 
have strengthened the funda- 
mentalists’ hand. 

On Saturday, the Greens’ 
national committee here 
Issued an unexpected appeal 
to the Hesse party to throw 
out the coalition agreement, 
which provides for a Green to 
hold the important environ- 
ment ministry in the state. 
Such a deal, it said, 
threatened the independence 
of the Greens. 

In a second tactical victory, 
fundamentalists yesterday 
used a special debate on the 
death of the lettering demon- 
strator Herr Gttnter Sare to 
argue against agreement with 
the SPD. Herr Sare was killed, 
allegedly by a police vehicle, 
during an anti-Nazi rally in 
Frankfurt; the biggest city of 
Hesse, on September 28. 

Hi the meantime, the centre 
right has kept up Its on- 
slaught against the SPD for 
Its readiness to deal with the 
Greens. Herr Gerhard Stolten- 
berg, the CDU Finance Min- 
ister, warned yesterday that 
the Greens in government 
would threaten not only the 
West German economy, but 
national security also. - • - 


Rupert Cornwell looks at life on West Germany’s busiest waterway 

Indian summer hits Rhine boatmen 


THE INDIAN summer and 
golden autumn are a welcome 
boon for many, not feast the 
considerable tourist Industry 
which lives along and off the 
Rhine. But It is turning into a 
disaster for the boatmen who 
actually have to make their 
living upon the river. 

Weeks without rain have 
reduced West Germany’s busiest 
waterway to a shadow of its 
usually surging self. The river 
has shrunk (by up to 50 yards 
in width in some places) and 
great grey-brown expanses of 
wbat is normally riverbed 
stretch out as dry land from its 
banks. 

The Rhine remains more or 
less navigable for river traffic — 
but only just In many sections, 

single-file traffic is now tbe 
order of the day. More serious 
still, the exceptional shallow- 
ness of the river has forced 
freighters to cut their cargo 
loads by up to a half, to avoid 
running aground. Some, Indeed 
already have, including a 
Belgian vessel which last week 
got stuck under a bridge in 
Bonn. 

Further up river, tbe effects 
of tbe mini-drought are even 
more evident. At Kaub, a town 
dose to the Lorelei rock in the 
Rhine’s most scenic passage, the 
water level has dwindled to 
just 1.5 metres. The RhinepfaL 
an island castle which in the 
middle ages served as a 









The rocky foundations of this medieval castle near Kaub, 
usually submerged in water, are left exposed as Rhine water 
levels drop to a ld-year low. 


customs post for boat traffic, is 
now separated from the river 
bank by a mere trickle of water. 

The town is happily contem- 
plating a late-season tourist 
boom, as a result of the brilli- 
ant weather and the prospect 


of walking not just by the 
Rhine; but actually on it With 
tbe Jong All Saints holiday just 
a week away, “the next few 
days will be great for business.” 
says Herr Gerd Winschermann, 
the Mayor of Kaub. 


For the boatmen, however, 
the opposite is true— especially 
for the Partikulieren, the small 
private barge operators whose 
numbers have shrunk from 
4,000 to 1500 In the last 20 
years as a result of over- 
capacity and cut-throat compe- 
tition from the few larger 
groups which dominate the 
West German river and canal 
shipping business- 

other problems have arisen 
too. A falling water level has 
increased the pollution threat, 
although not yet to crisis point. 
In normal times organic pollu- 
tants run at 40 micrograms per 
litre of Rhine-water. Today the 
content is 90 ' micro grams, but 
stiU short of the first emer- 
gency. level of 100 micrograms. 

But If the river shrinks 
further (and weather forecasts 
say the fine spell wilT continue 
for the next few days at least). 
then farther restrictions on 
night traffic and on permitted 
waste disposal by industry into 
tbe river will surely come. 

A receding Rhine has. brought 
with it some interesting finds, 
with embarrassing conse- 
quences. At Beuel, just across 
the river from Bonn proper, a 
passer-by found on a dried-out 
patch of land a potentially 
lethal smoke grenade, of recent . 
Bundeswehr issue. The West ! 
German military are now con- 
ducting an inquiry to find out I 
how it got there. 


Gampica 
for strong 
action to 
cut PSBR 


Soviet plan bears Gorbachev’s hallmark 


‘.BY OUR FOREIGN STAFF 

THE ADVANCE and eventual 
tri um ph of communism 
over “ historically • doomed ” 
capitalism is “inexorable,” but 
will take some time because 
capitalism remains “ strong and 
dangerous” and the road to 
true communism is “uneven, 
complex and controversial,’' 
according to the Soviet com- 
munist party's latest ideological 
blueprint for the future. 

The new programme, pub- 
lished at the weekend. Is the 
Soviet party’s first full state- 
ment of its domestic and 
foreign policy aims for 24 years. 
It supplants the Utopian pro- 
gramme promulgated by 
Khrushchev in 1961 and, after 
approval by next February’s 
party Congress, will, in a broad 
sense, guide Soviet policy to the 
end of the century. 

Though its preparation 
started before Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachev - -became party 


general secretary In March, the 
programme bears the new 
leader’s pragmatic hallmark in 
acknowledging “ certain un- 
favourable trends and diffi- 
culties" in the Soviet economy 
in tiie 1970s and early 1980s 
and galling for more labour 
efficiency and JiaHpline qnd 

wider use of modern 
technology. 

However, these broad themes 
apart, the lengthy document 
gives little precision to the 
detailed Gorbachev reform 
programme that is still awaited. 

In sum, the new party 
platform constitutes a lowering 
of .expectations, if not of 
eventual goals. It offers far 
fewer hostages to fortune than 
the 1961 programme which 
forecast the Soviet Union would 
by 1980 outstrip the U.S. in 
industrial output and promised 
Russians a six-hour workday, 
rent-free accommodation for all 
and an end to hard physical 


labour. Tbe new programme 
merely states that “ by the year 
2000 virtually every Soviet 
family” will have a house or 
apartment of its own. 

The new programme echoes 
already announced plans to 
double consumer goods output 
and more than double labour 
productivity by the end of this 
century. But it avoids the risky 
comparison with foreign coun- 
tries in the earlier programme. 
■ The communist party itself is 
urged to promote younger 
workers and women to “guaran- 
tee against routine, stagnation 
and voluntarism.” The past 
phrase is Soviet jargon for erra- 
tic behaviour of which Khrush- 
chev was aoazsed. Mr Gorbachev 
has been vigorously pruning the 
bureaucracy of older officials 

The new programme, like the 
old, calls for peaceful co-exist- 
ence and detente with the West 
but also speaks of the “acute 
struggle” with • capitalism. 


Ambivalence towards the 
West is farther highlighted by | 
the programme's comment that. , 
while economic co-operation 
between East and West is 
natural and useful, Comecon 
integration must be increased 
to enhance the East’s 11 technical 
and -economic vulnerability to 
hostile actions of Imperialism.” 
This is an apparent reference 
to Nato and U.S. sanctions in 
the wake of the invasion of 
Afghanistan and martial law in 
Poland and to tighter Western 
technology controls. 

The main foreign impact of 
the new Soviet programme will 
inevitably be on Eastern 
Europe. Hungarian communists 
already anticipated the more 
pragmatic tone of the Soviet 
leadership on economic goals in 
their party congress earlier 
tills year, and other East Euro- 
pean parties are likely to take 
, their tone from Moscow in their 
party congresses next year. 


By Alan Friedman In Milan 

SIG CARLO CIAMPI, Govetnor >. 
of the Bank of Italy, called, 

Strong action to art 
public spending borrown^ 
requirement (PSBR>- Address- 
ing the annual meeting o t ■ 
Italy’s Forex Club in Milan Sig 
Ciampi also launched a :pow - - 
fawiitar warning about the, . 
country’s runaway public sector 
deficit ., " . 

During his speech the central . 
bank Governor hinted at plane 
for a strict monetary policy m 
1986 which would see growth . 
in credit to the private sector 
restricted to 8 per cent jv 
Sig Ciampi stressed tbe need - 
both to fight inflation and to* 
reduce Italy’s trade imbalance. 

He said monetary policy must 
be aimed at reducing J the A - 
current account deficit, which T 
♦big year will be more than-, 
doubled at L12,000bn (£4.71bn). .. 

He said: “Conditions exist to; i; 
bring inflation down to the 
level of other industrialised 
economies." “The Italian htfia- 
tion rate is 8.3 per ce nt 
Speaking in unusually 
explicit terms Sig ^ampi dis- 
missed a variety of political 
proposals designed to lower the 
Treasury’s cost of. financing 
the public sector deficit He ' 
spoke against the idea of taxing 
government securities . and . . 
criticised proposals to codsoli-w 
date the national debt hy/'l-. 
offering perpetual bonds in. 
place of fixed term paper. . .. 

The Governor ' also opposed 
suggestions which would force, 
bunks to subscribe to govern* / 
ment bonds. . • 
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Company Notices 


Societe Nationale 
des 

Chemins de Fer Francais 

£75,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 1993 

(redeemable at the holder^ option in 1990) 
unconditionally guaranteed, 

as to payment of principal and interest, by 

The Republic of France 

In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice is 
hereby given that, fer tbe three months period, 

24th October; 1988 to 24th January; 1986b the Notes will 
bear interest at the rate of llj per cent per annum. 
Coupon No. 9 will therefore be payable at tits r ate of 
£145168 per coupon from 24th January 1986. 

S.G. Warburg & Co. Iitd. 

Agent Bank 



REPUBLIC OF MALI 

Supply of Electrical Equipment, Machines and Stock of Tools 
for the renovation of Bamako’s Electricity Network. Inter- 
national Notice of Invitations to Tender. 

In order to renovate Bamako’s Electricity Network, the Energie 
du Mali (EDM) Company is issuing an International Notice 
of Invitations to Tender for the two following lots. 

Lot I — Supply of Electrical Equipment 

• Conductors 

% MV/LV Station Equipment 

• Transformers and Accessories 

• Network Accessories 

Lot 2 — Supply of Machines and Stock of Tools 

Financing is arranged by the Association of Internationale de 

Developpemeot, by CCCE, by FAC and by OPEC. 

Tender documents will be available from October 15th, 1985 
and may be obtained after payment of a non-refunable- fee 
of CFA 100,000 per copy, via certified cheque or money-order 
payable to Energie du Mali, at the folk) wing address: 

M. Le Directeur General. Energie du Mali 
Square Lumumba. BP N 69 
Bamako iRepuhlique du Mali) or 
Atnbassade de la Republique du Mali 
89, Rue de Cherce Midi, 75206 Paris — France 
Or may be forwarded via the most rapid means together with 
the same fee (please add forwarding fees). 

Envelopes containing tenders must reach the General Director, 
Energie du Mall, at the above addresses, . at the latest on 
December 2nd. 196S and 08.00 local time, either via registered 
mall with return receipt requested, or deposited at these 
premises (a receipt will be issued). 

Envelopes will be opened on December 2nd, 1985 at 1(M)0 
local time. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Peres optimistic on talks 
between Israel and Jordan 


BY WALTER ELLIS IN JERUSALEM 


peace: negotiations between 
Israel ana Jordan are a growing 
possibility, Mr Shimon Peres! 
tbe Israeli Prime Minister, said 
J yesterday. 

■L Reporting to the Unity 
■Cabinet in Jerusalem following 
visit last week to the U.S. 
and France, Mr Peres said that 
he had perceived a “dramatic 
change” in international atti- 
tudes towards peace talks and 
the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. 

His call to the United 
Nations Security Council last 
week in New York to convene 
direct talks between. Israel and 
a Jordanian/Palestinian delega- 
tion could, he told ministers 
result in direct bilateral 
negotiations. 

Mr Peres arrived . back in 
Jerusalem expecting a barrage 
of czitiCEisni from right-wing 
Likud members of the Cabinet 
However, his performance 
abroad has been received with 
such acclaim, especially in the 
U.S., that his critics have been 
disarmed. 

The Prime Minister gave an 
assurance that he had not urged 
an international conference on 
the Middle East and bad not 
back-tracked on the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to negotiate with 


Israeli warplanes struck at a 
Palestinian guerrilla complex 
yesterday and an Israeli offi- 
cial in Tel Aviv said eight 
buildings were hit and tanks, 

■ armoured vehicles and an 

ammunition dump destroyed 

in the raid. Non Boustany 
reports from Beirut. 

There was no word on 

■ casualties but the Syrian- 
sponsored National Pales- 
tinian Salvation Front con- 
firmed the attack. 

Reports said two bases of 
the Syrian-backed Popular 
Front forr the liberation of 
Palestine at Use central 
Lebanese villages of Barr 
Elias and Taanayel, were 
targeted. 

“ terrorists." 

Several Likud ministers had 
promised political fireworks to 
greet the Premier’s return. In 
the event, little opposition was 
staged and the Cabinet session 
was largely one-sided. 

If Mr Peres is right in his 
assessment that international, 
especially Jordanian, support, is 
drifting away from the FLO, 
then the deadlocked peace pro- 
cess with Amman might indeed 
be jerked free. 


U.S. support far the Peres 
initiative seems clear, and even 
the Soviet Union could be drawn 
into participation via the 
Security Council. Mr Peres is 
anxious not to allow Moscow ■ 
to adopt too prominent a role 
but would be willing to accept , 
some Soviet involvement simply j 
in order to get thing s moving, i 

This would especially prove 
the case if the quid pro quo 
was an early re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between 
Israel and the Soviet Union 
suspended since the six-day war 
in 1967. 

Jordanian reaction to Mr 
Peres’ call for direct talks via I 
the Security Council remains to j 
be seen. Early conflict seems I 
inevitable. While the Likud 
remains less than fully commit- 
ted to negotiations that would | 
include the future status of the 
West Bank and! Gaza, Mr Peres 
still faces opposition in Israel. 

The Israeli Premier, however, 
has stamped his personal auth- 
ority on the process, with U.S. 
backing. The next move should 
come from Amman, where re la- 1 
tions between King Hussein and 
Mr Yassir Arafat, the PLO 
leader, are again tense and un- j 
certain in the wake of the 1 
Achilla Lauro affair. 


Gandhi rejects Pakistan denials 


BY JOHN ELLIOTT IN NEW DELHI 


THE INDIAN Prime Minister, 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, yesterday re- 
fused to accept that Pakistan 
is not developing nuclear 
weapons ' despite personal 
assurances to the contrary 
given to him last week in New 
York by President Zia ul Haq. 

But while this key point of 
difference remains, the two 
leaders did agree to try to 
improve the fractious and often 
hostile relations between their 
countries by starting talks on 
the problem of infiltrators cross- 
ing from Pakistan into the 
northern Indian states of 
Punjab and Kashmir. They 
will also try to improve trade 
relations. 

This emerged yesterday when 
Mr Gandhi returned from a 
s two-week foreign tour which 
' reinforced his international 
image and ended with, a sudden 
visit to Moscow for talks with 
, Mr Mikhail ‘ Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader. 


The Moscow visit sparked 
speculation that Mr Gandhi was 
either mediating between the 
U.S. and USSR on nudear dis- 
armament or Afghanistan, or 
was discussing the problems of 
Pakistan’s alleged nuclear pro- 
gramme. 

Last night Mr Gandhi denied 
he was mediating ' but added 
that the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, of which he is chairman, 
is always a bridge between the 
super powers. 

He said the Moscow visit an 
Saturday bad been planned but 
not finalised in advance, a claim 
supported by his leaving his air- 
craft in Moscow wearing a fur 
hat and top coat: 

But journalists accompanying 
him said they had no know- 
ledge of the change of plan 
till the last minute. In New 
Delhi, reception arrangements 
for his expected return on 
Saturday continued right 
through last week. 


The dramatic visit enabled I 
Mr Gandhi to show U.S. Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, with whom 
be had talks at the United 
Nations, that India is non- 
aligned and is also close to the 
USSR. 

Mr Gandhi said Mr Gorba- 
chev’s initiative on midear dis- 
armament “must be looked at 
seriously and considered 
seriously.” He added that while 
India found the Soviet Union 
“very understanding with 
similar views to us on many 
issues," India differed from (he 
.U.S. on matters such as Pakis- 
tan’s nudear policy and South 
Africa. 

Asiced how he had managed 
to Mne up with the views of 
British Prime Minister 
■Margaret Thatcher on sanctions 
against South Africa at the 
Commonwealth conference, he 
replied: “We did not go along 
with her. She came along with 
us.” 


S. Africa 
to boost 
strength of 
police force 

By Anthony Robinson In 
Johannesburg 

THE SOUTH African police 
force Is to be increased by 
11,000 to 56,000 over the next 
18 months and many new 
police stations are to be built 
In Made townships, the police 
announced over the weekend. 
The move is part of a long- 
term plan to ease manpower 
shortages. 

A front page report in the 
Afrikaans Sunday newspaper 
Rapport also hinted at strict 
curbs on reporting by the 
foreign media following com- 
plaints from senior police 
officers that the police force 
was “practically powerless” 
against African National Con- 
gress (ANC) propaganda.. 

“The biggest stumbling 
blocks in the struggle against 
the ANC are hostile minded 
media people especially 
foreign newspaper and TV 
people,” Rapport said. 

“ The false image which these 
sensation hunters send out to 
the world is making the police 
task almost impossible. Unrest 
could have been over long 
ago if the Press did not let 
itself be intimldatd so easily 
by the ANC” 

Rapport, which is close to 
ruling National Party think- 
ing, added that strong action 
can he expected a gihin the 
foreign Press within the next 
few weeks. 

Meanwhile three blades 
were killed by the police, two 
at Zwide, near Port Elizabeth, 
and one at Langa, near Cape 
Town, as violence continued 
in townships in many parts of 
the country despite the exten- 
sion of the state of emer- 
gency to the Cape Town area 
on Friday night 

Michael Holman writes: Re- 
ports that Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the UK Prime 
Minister, would nominate Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, the British 
Foreign Secretary, to lead a 
Commonwealth diplomatic 
mission to South Africa were 
described as “ speculative * 
and “premature ” by Govern- 
ment officials last night. 

Downing Street confirm^ 
however, that Sir .Geoffrey 
was a possible candidate as 
Britain’s representative on 
the mission, but no . nomina- 
tion had yet been pot for- 
ward. 


Baker banks on non-U.S. creditors 


BY STEWART RJ041NG IN WASHINGTON 


Mr James Baker. UA Treasury 
raised eyebrows 1st week when 
be told Congress he expected 
non-U.S. banks to contribute 
about 513bn (£9bn> of the 

$20bn of new commercial bank 

lending over three years called 
for in the plan he has proposed 
to boost economic growth in 
developing countries. 

It has been widely assumed 
that, not least because Latin 
American nations are the main 
focus of the Baker initiative, it 
would be U.S. banks which 
would have to shoulder the 
major burden of increasing 
their loans to the 15 developing 
countries Mr Baker is targeting 
for special help. 

Both Government and private 
statistics show clearly that even 
in Latin America it is non-U J5. 
banks, including European and 
I Japanese lenders, who hold 


OUTSTANDING DEBT 
OF 15 BORROWERS 
Sbn in 1784 

Total Bank 

debt debt 

Argentina 47J 32.0 

Bolivian L2 1-1 

Brazil 1010 7X7 

Chile 304 15.6 

Colombia 12.6 7JS 

Ecuador 76 4.7 

Ivory Coast 62 16 

Mexico 95J» 77.1 

Morocco 1U 3-4 

Nigeria 1U W 

Peru 114 4.7 

Philippines 3L2 13-4 

Uruguay A7 IS 

Venezuela 34.9 27.6 

Yugoslavia 1L5 7.9 

Total 4365 279A 

most of the debt. The misper- 
ception that this is not the case 
derives in part from less 
rigorous disclosure require- 


ments for non-U.S. banks. But 
it is also the case that in rela- 
tion to their capital and their 
total loan portfolios some in- 
dividual U.S. banks are 

generally believed to be more 
deeply committed, particularly 
in Latin America, than most of 
their foreign competitors. 

Nevertheless, foreign bankers 
meeting In Washington today to 
debate their response to the 
Baker plan are thus well aware 
of the burden of responsibility 
they bear in formulating that 
response. 

According to data drawn up 
from private banking sources 
hanks hold about 66 per cent 
id the S426bn of debt which the 
15 borrowers had outstanding 
at the end of last year. The nine 
Latin American countries on 
the list accounted for 70 per 
cent of the bank debt 

Figures prepared earlier this 


Alfonsin appeals arrest ruling 


BY JIMMY BURNS IN BUENOS AIRES 


ARGENTINA'S main appeals 
court was yesterday meeting in 
extraordinary session in an 
attempt to settle the deepening 
and politically confusing con- 
flict of powers between the 
Executive and the judiciary a 
week away from next Sunday’s 
mid-term Congressional and 
municipal elections. 

Over the weekend two judges 
squashed a series of arrests 
ordered by President Raul 
Alfonsin's Government under a 
limited state of siege declared 
on Friday, and ordered the 
release of five military officers 
and two civilians allegedly 
linked to the recent wave of 
bomb attacks. 


The ruling — the second direct 
challenge to an Executive 
decision by the judiciary in less 
than a week — was immediately 
appealed by the Government on 
constitutional grounds opening 
up the prospect of an eventual 
intervention by the Supreme 
Court 

The two judges based their 
decision on a law recently 
approved by Congress, but 
apparently overlooked by the 
Government, empowering the 
judiciary to review the 
legitimacy of arrests ordered 
under a state of siege. 

The judges claim there is no 
evidence justifying the con- 
tinued detention of the seven. 


who include senior army intelli- 
gence officers and a journalist 
working for the conservative La 
Frensa newspaper. 

On Saturday night Sr Carlos 
Aramburn. the Minister of 
Justice, accused the judges of 
“ interfering with executive 
powers “ and of “ causing social 
alarm ” by allowing the release 
of Individuals accused of “ con- 
spiring against democracy.” He 
insisted that the state of siege 
had been declared precisely 
with the aim of giving the Gov- 
ernment the necessary foolproof 
constitutional and legal frame- 
work with which to act more 
effectively against suspected 1 
terrorists. 


McFarlane denies splits on summit 


BY OUR WASHINGTON STAFF 

MR ROBERT McFARLANE, 
President Ronald Reagan’s 
National Security Adviser 
yesterday vigorously defended 
the Administration against 
charges that it is divided over 
its approach to the summit 
meeting with the Soviet Union 
scheduled to be held in Geneva 
next month. 

“President Reagan runs his 
policy process and he intends 
to set a coarse which will make 
progress in his relationship 


wfth the Soviet Union,’* Mr 
McFarlane said. He added that 
the diversity of opinion which 
Mr Reagan receives ensures that 
he ba$ before him high quality 
input into the decisions he 
makes. 

Mr McFarlane in a television 
interview said that arms control 
will undoubtedly be on the 
agenda in Geneva. He indicated 
last week that Mr Reagan was 
working on a new arms control 
proposal Yesterday he said 
that he is expecting Mr George 


Shultz, UJS. Secretary of State, 
to resolve a number of minor 
bilateral issues he cited 
Pacific air safety — on his visit 
next week to Moscow. 

Mr McFariane's . comments 
follow disappointment in 
Europe with the truculent tone 
which Mr Reagan adopted in 
his speech to the United 
Nations last week and fears 
that divisions within the 
Administration will make it 
difficult to achieve arms control 
progress in Geneva. 


year by Morgan Guaranty Trust 
of New York and published in 
the July issue of World Finan- 
cial Markets covering all Latin 
American nations suggest that 
Latin America had bank debt 
outstanding of $242. ton at the 
end of last year of which two- 
thirds was owed to non-U.5. 
banks. 

UR. Government data for the 
nine Latin American countries 
covered by the Baker plan 
broadly confirms this split, put- 
ting UR. bank loans to the 
region as slightly over one- 
third of the total. 

Even in the four major I /a tin 
American debtor nations— 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and 
Venezuela — non-U S. banks held 
65 per cent of the $200bn of 
outstanding bank debt at the 
end of last year, according to 
Morgan Guaranty. 


Ivory Coast 
President set 
for re-election 

By Peter Blackburn in Abidjan 

IVORY COAST voters went to 
the polls yesterday to endorse 
the no mi nation of President 
Houphouet Boagny for a sixth 
five-year term in office. 

The President is widely 
expected to be re-elected by an 
overwhelming majority of the 
3.6m electorate when the results 
are officially declared on Tues- 
day. 

Unlike other veteran African 
presidents such as Tanzania’s 
Julius Nyerere and Sierra 
Leone's Siaka Stevens, both 
stepping aside this year. Presi- 
dent Botgny, 80, has decided to 
continue to lead this stable and 
prosperous West African state 
of nearly 10m people. 

He had been expected to 
name a vice president and 
official successor at a congress of 
the PDCI-RDA, the country's 
sole political party. But he 
again changed the constitution 
and reverted to the previous 
formula whereby the president 
of the National Assembly 
would take office for a 45-60 day- 
interim period while presiden- 
tial elections ware organised. 

• Mr Ali Nassau Mwinyi was 
expected to be endorsed as suc- 
cessor to President Julius 
Nyerere by the Tanzanian 
electorate yesterday. Mr 
Mwinyi is due to be swum in 
on November 2, when Mr 
Nyerere will step down. 
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? No-one can deny the huge success 
ofthe Astra Van. 

Now the new Astramax can only add 
to the popularity of the range, while 
add in g to the discomfort of competitors 
(but certainly not of drivers) . 

The Astra Van Is well-known for the 
best ‘office* set-up and for the best 
han dli n g and performance in its class 


Same difference for Astramax, 


too, from 


equipped with a proper bulkhead. Unlike 
some other vans. 

The. slippery smooth shape is more 
than a modem front for business. The Cd 
factor is a low 034. 

While at thebusiness-ehd, twin rear 
doors open to a 90° stop. Or a full 180°; 
handy for loading bays. And for taking on 
a choice of 365 or 560 kg payloads in the 
huge 82 cu. ft load-space. 

For even more load- space, optional 
with the Astramax, is an extended load- 
deck in place of the passenger seat 

On the small side, fuel consumption 
and all the running costs. Whatever your 
choice from three petrol engines or a 
diesel, with 4-speed, 5-speed or automatic 
gearboxes (according to engine). 

Tb end with the finish, the corrosion- 
protection and paint process is the most 
up-to-date in Europe. 

As for the Astramax's price, it's 
attractive enough to save you the bother 
of shopping around. 

ASTRAMAX FACTS. ONLY 
A PHONE CALL AWAY 

To obtain details of Astramax and 
the name ofyour nearest dealer, telephone 
Bristol (0272) 47001 anytime (staffed day 
and night). 

One thing is certain you’ll receive 
something to your advantage. 


Now the driving force . 


Bedford Commercial Vehicles, Division of General Motors 
Overseas Commercial Vehicle Corporation, p.O. Box 3, Luton LU2 OSY 


ASTRAMAX STARTS AT £4.653.00. PRICES EXCLUSIVE OF VAT. DELIVERY CHARGES AND NUMBER PLATES. 
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This advertisement Is issued in compliance with the Regulations of the Council of 
The Stock Exchange. It does not constitute an invitaiion to the pubSc to subscrtoe foror purchase ■ 
any securities of the Company. 

INVENT ENERGY HOLDINGS p.I.c. 

{to be renamed Triton Europe pic) 

(Incorporated in England under the Companies Act 1948 to 1981 Registered in 
England No 1711516) 

Introduction to the Official List 



The Council of The Stock Exchange has admitted the whole of the issued share 
capital of Invent Energy Holdings pic, formerly dealt in in the Unlisted Securities 
Market, to the Official List It is expected that dealings will commence on 31st 
October 1985. 

To reflect the importance of the Company's operations in France, which are 
conducted through its wholly owned subsidiary, Triton France SA, the name of the 
Company is to be changed to Triton Europe pic. 

Listing particulars relating to the Company are available in the Extel Statistical 
Services and copies of such particulars are also available during norma! business 
hours on any weekday (excluding Saturday) up to and including 11th November, 
1985 from; 


County Bank Limited 
11 Old Broad St 
LONDON 
EC2N1BB 


Invent Energy 
Holdings pic 
38 Savite Row 
LONDON W1X1AG 


Gheveson, Grant and Co 
Leith House 
45/57 Gresham Street 
LONDON EC2V7EH 


and are also available from the Company Announcements Office, Quotations 
Department PO Box 119, The Stock Exchange, London EC2P 2BT on 29th and 
30th October 1985. 


28th October 1985. 



Do you know us well? 

Sichuan Branch of China National Cereals, Oils 
and Foodstuffs Import and Export Corporation 
offers you top quality products. 

Sichuan Tung oil (vegetable oil for industrial use) 
Jbas minimum content of free fatty acid (max. 4%) 
and dries up very quickly (within 7.5 minutes). It 
has long been famous for ample supply, superior 
quality and excellent characteristics. 

Kidney Beans, Sichuan's another speciality, are 
ideal ingredient of various kinds of cakes, pastries, 
stuffing for pastry, soup, porridge, bean paste, and 
other confections. 

Enquiries and orders, ate most welcome. 

Contact us today for further information. 


China National Cereals, 02* & FoodstidB. - 
I/E Cmp,, Skfenan Brandi ' 

Address: 16, Third Section, KonrninZbongRoaiL 
Chengdu, China 

Tel: 27048 Tdae 60149 SCOF CPt 
Cable: 9037 Chengdu 


Any TWA flight in America: £22. 
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Los Ar^des for the stars. 


Dallas for some good of friends. 




See all the America you've dreamed about withTWA’s new J US Rover' ticket* 


All you have to do is buy the new TWA 
US Rover* ticket when you book your TWA 
transatlantic flight You book a minimum of 
four flights, and as many as you like up to 
eight Any TWA flight Any distance. All at 
£22 a flight 

It means that now when you make 
that fong-dreamed-about visit to America, 
you see tots of it 

Think of the places! Hollywood . . . 
the Rocky Mountains ... the Grand Canyon 
. . . Florida Everglades ... the Wild West . . . 
the Old South . . . quaint New England . . . 


the heart of Texas. All America. TWA flies to cffecWfth two transatlantic adult fares you 
over 60 cities so you've got plenty of choice can rent a Hertz car fhse^ for one continuous; 

week. You only pay taxes, insurance and 
petrol. Its operated in association with 
Traveller^ Jetways. 

Let your TWA Main Agent help 
To help you get the best from your 
visit get advice from an expert - getting 
from one place to another for instance, may 
take more than one flight Your TWA Main 
Free Hertz car foraweekf Agent will help you plan and get the best 

You can get a lot more from your visit from your trip. Call in and _ - -n 

if you take advantage ofTWAs FREE car see him. 1 



Mostek closure forces rethink 
on Irish high-tech sector 



HANGING IN the now neardesert- 
ed tTitrgnpB hall of Mostek, Ire- 
land's high-tech DubSn plant, is an 
extr avagant artists impression of 

what m ight have been. 

Thfr picture of crisp, brick-built 
biddings interspersed with pools 
and fountains and set on a spacious 
industrial estate symbolised ambi- 
tious pifrrns fee ILS.-cwnsd compa- 
ny bad for expanding its microchip 
business. 

K was to be an important contrib- 
rtor to Ireland’s effiut to baSd a 
thriv in g electronics industry as an 
lmpnrb,TTt ptanit in its industrial 

development . 

Rariiwr this month Mostek’s opg- 
ntirjns worldwide were shat down 
by its parent company. United 
Technologies, arid bs 417 Irish em- 
ployees were laid off. They left a 
factory only a fraction of the size 
envisaged by the optimistic artist 
standing forlor nly empty, its func- 
tion of Hwawtbimg and testing inte- 
grated circuits halted. 

Is the foie of Mostek, once a 
bri ght star in the TriA Industrial 
Development Authority's (IDA) 
firmament, a chill omen for the re- 
public’s 15-year old electronics in- 
dustry as a whole? The industry 
boasts such names as Apple, Digi- 
tal, Ericsson and Fujitsu. 

The answer seems to be no, but 
tiw IDA wiD have its work cot oat to 
maintain healthy growth rates in 
the sector and achieve its goal of es- 
tablishing - in the words of Mr 
Martin Lowery, IDA executive di- 
rector- an indigenous, internation- 
ally-based electronics industry. 

Mr Lowery and Mr Peter Lynch, 
Mostek Ireland’s managing direc- 
tor, pointed out that Mostek’s col- 
lapse did not stem from having a 
plant in Ireland. It fell largely be- 
cause it was operating with a nar- 
row product base in the slumping 
semiconductor business and was hit 
by i-foSng c omp e ti tion from Japan. 

T^ifttfing on the bright Irish 
officials said that in its six years in 

^fu» rarnpany hurl plnughprf 

I£40m(S46An) into the focal econo- 
my for the cost of about l£5.5m in 

grants, nmstafwhich would be paid 

Km* under a contingent grant lia- 
bility scheme. 

However, Mostek had at one time 
planned to erpand into microchip 
manufacturing in Duhlin, empl oy, 
ing up to 1,200 people, and its do- 
sore followed shutdowns earlier 
this year, with the loss of 500 jobs, 
of Atari and Storage Technologies 
Irish plants. 

In a sector comprised of some 300 
companies employing 22,000, or 11 
per cent" of the p m i mfj w tm m g 
workforce^and growing last year in 
output at about 20 per cent, such 

gytKnrlm ram tie nrrnmmniliitpH 

“But the IDA must pick fee win- 
ners," said Mr Michael Pearce, 
chief executive of Mentec, the Irish 

Colombia asks 
IMF not to 
send mission 

BOGOTA — Colombia has asked the 
International Monetary Fend (IMF) 
to postpone a planned visit this 
week, saying conditions were not 
appropriate. 

The request was made in a letter 
to Mr Jacques de Laroaae, the 
IMF managing director, from Sr 
Wngn pelados, the Finance Muns- 
ter and Sr Francisco Ortega, the 
central bank governor. 

An IMF mission, part o£ a quar- 
terly monitoring cf the C ol ombian 
e c onom y agreed earlier this year, 
was expected in Bogota today. 

Zh the letter Sr Marios and Sr 
Ortega said the IMF had been 
•faifefestf’ in allowing the release of 
a memorandum on the Colombian 
e c onomy written ahead of the 
scheduled visit 

morw 

turned aspects of fiscal policy, the 
need to curb inflation mid control 

foy hal«nw> isf pa y myrrf g pwrwit a<v 

count deficit, feat the Government 
had already corrected. 

The dncmrwwt did not take 
account September figures, they 
said. Rader 


BY HUGH CARNEGY IN DUBLIN 

piri pTn a tefl systems producer. He 

saM he was optimistic for fee fixture 

of the industry in Ireland bat it had 
stffl to develop more depth and 
stainEty. 

This view is shared by Mr Fin - 
bare Donovan, assistant general 
friwnag er of Allied Irish Banks, 
which is both a consumer and lend- 
er to the industry. He stressed that 
in seeking to entrench electronics 
in Ireland, the IDA and the banks 
most concentrate on companies 
with developing product ranges - 
wnijke Mostek - and a s ig n i fi cant 
dependence on local labour drills 
and supplies. 

Crucial to this is the ZDA's nation* 
al linkage programme, set up in the 
last year, which to increase 
the proportion of local content in 
products put together in Ireland. 
Mr Lowery said about 20 per cent of 
raw jniderids used by the electron- 
ics industry was bought locally, 
which tire EDA wanted to raise for 
about l per cent per year across all 
sectors. The linkage programme 
was rofryndarf to stimulate I£10Qm 
of extra business for Irish suppliers 
over the next five years. • 

This is generally acknowledged 
to be a tough ta.A. “It should have 
been started years ago ” said one 
senior executive. He said many 
foreign electronics companies in 
Ireland would be doing very well if 
they got as high as 20 percent local 
input. 

Th» linkage programme ties in 
wife tire IDA’s efforts to encourage 
foreign companies to get into prodr 
uct development and manufacture 
in Ireland, to increase local value 
retention, and to broaden the range 
of products tfin« upwul any 
risk of industry collapse. 

At present, tire largest sub-sector 
to employment j$ compo- 

nents, wife nearly 7,000, followed 
by data processing with about 5,700. 
Software manufacture accounts for 
about 3,000 industrial electron- 
ics 2£0Q wife the volatile consumer 
sector employing only 600u 

About one quarter of overseas 
companies have product develop- 
ment plan* Examples Ana- 
log Device, wliidi is setting up a re- 
search and development oeuixe and 
a wafer fabrication facility in lime- 
rick, and KoUmorgan Corporation, 
which recently announced l£5-5m 
plans for two plants in Emm, Co. 
Clare, and Baliyshnon, Limerick. 

The IDA lays great stress on the 
availability of a skilled workforce, 
ted by a growing^ emphasis in fee 
past five yens on producing hlgh- 
qaalgy technical pnifty 

which has led to fee concentration 
of electronics companies around the 

university cities of Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick and Galway. 

Electronics industrialists caution, 
however, that raising tire amount of 


fundamental research and devetop- 
meat carried out in Ireland wul be / 
very difficult as many companies,, 
wfll want to keep their product de-. ; 


A handful of Irish companies has ;r 

also sprung up, main ly aimed 


tro uts, for example, makes tele- - 
pHfrnp switchboards ter small busi- 
nesses, and RTSO makes software - v 

for IBM. 

For companies looking to expand ■' 
or set up in Ireland, the incentives 
remain high. 'Che IDA offers guar- 
anteed corporation tax rates of just' 

10 per wife building and zna- . . 
chioeiy costs also tax-deductible. 

Grants are generous and training 
costs are often paid for wholly by 
fee IDA. Under special iegistafem, 

banks can lend a limited amount to - 
companies in return for dividends 
in lieu of interest wife t he dm - ■ 
deads tax free. For foreign compar W 
sies there is fee added attractionof . 
a skilled and relatively cheap work- 
force to go wife fee EEC gateway to - 
big European markets. 

Irish believe they can of- 
fer attractions as good or better 
fliim, for example, Scotland where 
fee industry is older and about 
twice as big. 

The main drawbacks are a lim- 
ited domestic market and the less ' 
tangible worry that other European 
countries might put pressure on 
companies with a luge ma rke t 
share on their soil but no factory ijjr. 
presence. 

The IDA acknowledges that 
growth in terms of job creation wfll 
slow down. Earlier targets of 25#M 
people in the industry by this year 
and an ultimate target of 40,000 
have been put quietly to urn side. 

The trouble is that pressure on fee 
authority to create jobs is great in a 
country wife more than 17 per cent 
unemployment and half its popula- 
tion. under the age of 25. - 

This, and fears tint tire electron* 
ics industry may prove fragile and 
of more benefit to foreign compa- 
nies than to tire country, have 
promp t e d some e conom ist s to sug- 
gest an alternative strategy o£ long- 
KMerm state investment in such in- 
dustries as engineering and food 
processing. 

The IDA insists it gives value far 
money, not least hi the sector's com 
tribution to . Ireland's h*h»w*» of* 
payments. Electronics’ exports to- 
tailed KUbn last year, 35 percent 
oi manufacturing exports. In fee 
first eight months of tins year, tire 
figure reached -I£L7bn, compared 
wife KUbn in the sure 1984 
Period- 

Maintaining such growth is cro- 
daL Mr Pearce said: 7d hate to 
write off electronics as a growth in- 
dustry in Irela nd . K it can’t come in 
electronics, where wm it come? 1 


EXRR785 

The National Exhibition and Conference 
to Develop Profitable Exports 

The Baffaican ExHbWon Centre 
5-7 November 1985 

S^)piatedbyth«»WahO^nMkwW«d»B(M«l,StTPn0.'nwCSl. 
■mS&M o( Export. loMton Cftaabar al Coaunm 

A major new Conference for directors and senior executives 
of British companies either currently exporting or 
considering a move into the export market 
The EXPORT 86 Conference mil provide companies with the 
opportunity to examine and discuss ways of; 
whinnying export wwh u ki g 
•Selecting and exploiting new mafocats 

• Improving export sales 

• im prov ing efficiency and maximising profits 

• Obtaining payment 

The EXPORT 86 Exhibition will be held alongside this 
Conference bringing together over 100 companies offering a 
wide range of export services. 

Please send me further details on the EXPORT 85 
Q Conference QExMbftion 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address • 

Tel No. • • . _ 

Business Description 

A Please return thfc* coupon to: 

Wm Ud, Btenbebn House, 

137 Blenheim Cmowt, London W112EQ 


yTfl7^M 'THeRoirr TirVrt » fur |i JwJ iinliIMjrth 2 Jil 19S6 

ArN jw: pu*chJH. fi mquunJ 5t? your trawl Jyer.l toi detail 
. 1 0tter a.aitihle ,il all Here ujrpofaie kxanons n the USA. 


Incentives^ 

for a really 
great start 

Cash grans, cheap loam, rent free periods in modem 
advance factories and training assistance can make a reaHy gneac 

start to a new business venture. Mid Glamorgan has the highest 
level of Government incentives on the UK mamfand available for 

qualifying businesses. For further details and free copies of our new 

Business Location and Financial Incentives Guides, return this 

'coupon to the Industrial Development Unit, Mid Glamorgan ] 

County Council Greyfriars Road, Cardiff CF l 3LG or phone 
0222 820708, and adc about a really great start with our incentives. 

Name Position 


pPj 
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In. the right haimfla, one of these could save your life 


Deep in the almost impenetrable rain 
forests of the Amazon, where only the most 
intrepid explorer dares to tread, there grows 
a vine called Chondrodendron tomentosum. 

From this, the South American Indian 
tribes have for centuries produced a deadly 
arrow poison which we know as curare. 

It was noted as long ago as 1541 when 
the Spanish explorer, Francisco de Orellana, 
lost a companion after an Indian shot him 
with a curare-tipped arrow. “The arrow did 
not penetrate half a finger, but, as it had 
poison on it, he gave up his soul to our Lord ’ 

Luckily for most explorers, the main 
purpose for which the Indians chose their 
poison was for hunting animals. When 
“injected” by a curare- tipped arrow, their 
prey could still be eaten quite safely since 
the poison is not effective when taken by 
mouth. 

Exactly how this poison works remained 
a mystery until 1842, when the physiologist 
Claude Bernard discovered that it has a 
blocking action on the neuro-transmitters to 
the muscles, which then relax completely, 
for the unfortunate recipient of one of these 
arrows, the respiratory muscles also relax and 
death soon occurs through asphyxiation. 

The secret process for the preparation of 
curare was not recorded in accurate 
detail until 1912, when Charles Water- 
ton, a somewhat eccentric naturalist, 
set out with the avowed intention of 
obtaining a sample of this deadly 
poison. 

He described how the 
Indians made curare and noted 
the inclusion of ants and two 
snakes, although it was obvious that 
the main ingredient was a vine. 

He also reported an ingenious 
method of rating its potency. If a 
monkey hit by a poisoned dart was 
able to jump no further than the w 
next tree before falling dead, it was I j 
“one-tree curare” and a very good 
brew. If the monkey made it as far 
as two or even three trees, then it 
was given the lower rating of “two’ 
or “three-tree curare.” (Much to the 
monkeys’ relief, modem chemical 
methods of assaying curare are far 
more precise.) 

It was not until the completion 
of experiments conducted by 
Waterton that curare was seriously 
considered for medical use. 



This was finally made possible in 1935 
by Dr. Harold King, when he isolated the 
chief paralysing ingredient of curare. He 
named it tubocurarine after the traditional 
bamboo tube which the poison was packed in. 

This “chemical milestone” meant that the 
production of curare could be standardised 
and safely tested. 

Eventually, this led to the revolutionary 
use of the drug in making anaesthesia much 
safer by permitting lower doses of anaesthe- 
tic. And it made abdominal surgery much 
safer and simpler by rendering the stomach 
muscles flaccid. 

Today, the vine is still collected in the 
rain forests where the extract is boiled down 
to a dark, treacly resin. This then makes its 
way to Peru by mule and light aircraft and, 
if samples prove satisfactory, it is shipped to 
this country where the manufacture of 
tubocurarine chloride is carried out by the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

But the industry has not stopped there. 
Based on experience with tubocurarine , it 
has developed some new muscle relaxants 
providing a comprehensive range for today s 
more advanced surgical techniques. 

The modern-day use of these 
drugs in the operating theatre is the 
result of the combined efforts of 
botanists, physiologists, pharmaco- 
logists, South American Indians of 
yesterday, their descendants in 
Ecuador and Peru and, of course, 
the pharmaceutical industry. 

It is through this kind of in- 
ternational co-operation that the 
British pharmaceutical industry is 
able to contribute to world health. 
And, in turn, to contribute to the 
financial health of this country. 

The industry’s exports in 1984 
were worth over £1,200 million, 
giving a net balance of trade of some 
£680 million. (Projected exports for 
this year are £1,400 million.) 

Were it not for the investment 
which this industry is able to make 
in research, these figures would not 
have been so impressive. And these 
arrows may never have fallen into the 
right hands. 

If you would like to find out 
more about the British Pharmaceutical 
Industry, please write to: 

Dr. John Griffin, The ABPI, 12 [i|||||j 
Whitehall, London SW1A 2DY. 
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Peking to accept 
orders for 
satellite launches 


BY ROBERT THOMSON IN PEKING 


CHINA has announced that two 
of its rockets, the Long March 
Two and Long March . Three, 
are ready to compete in the 
space haulage business for the' 
launch of commercial satellites. 
It said a test satellite was 
launched and recovered last 
week. 

In recent months, China has 
claimed that it is poised to 
accept orders for satellite 
launches. It says it could pro- 
vide services ranging from 
rocket manufacture . to the 
recovery of satellites already in 
space. 

Li Xue, the Minister of Aero- 
nautics, said yesterday the 
launch vehicles " shall enter 
international markets since they 
have reached the mature stage 
Technically.” The most recent 
launch meant that for the 
seventh time in succession a 
Long March Two rocket had 
successfully put a satellite into 
orbit, he said. 

Li. conscious of the problems 
caused in the insurance indus- 
try by failed satellite launches, 
explained that the “ Chinese 
people's insurance company will 
provide economic insurance at 
preferential international prices 
if a foreign customer requests 
launching service." 

China has pushed its space 
programme as a symbol of its 
development. In April 1970, the 
first experimental satellite, 
called 1 east is red,” was 
launched, and broadcast music 


to the tune of " east is red,” a 
song glorifying Chairman Mao 
Ts e-tun g, .into June of that 
year. 

Since then, about 17 experi- 
mental satellites have been 
launched, and the Long March 
Three, a three-stage vehicle 
using liquid, propellant, has 
apparently been perfected in 
the past two years. 

The most recent launch was 
on Monday, when, according to 
the Chinese news agency, 
Xinhua, “a scientific explora- 
tion and technical experimental 
satellite ” was launched from 
the Jiuquan space centre, in the 
western province of Gansu. The 
satellite was said to have been 
used to “ survey land 
resources,” and returned ** to 
the ground as planned.” 

Chinese officials have said the 
country’s first fully operational 
communications satellite will be 
launched by 198$. In April last 
year, a trial communications 
satellite was launched, and has 
apparently opened “ digital tele, 
phone” orculits and relayed 
television programmes. 

If China has the sophisticated 
satellite technology it has con- 
sistently claimed to have 
developed, the equipment will 
have an important role in the 
modernisation of its military 
forces, which have been unable 
to communicate easily over long 
distances because of the 
country's unreliable communica- 
tions network. 


World Economic Indicators 


TRADE STATISTICS 


UK fbn 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

Sept 85 
AOS* 
4097 
—0.199 

Aug 15 
£044 
4338 
-0.195 

July 85 
<324 
<380 
— 0560 

Sept 84 
5520 
<508 
—8.988 

France FFrbn 

Experts 

Imports 

Balance 

76J2 
7933 
-241 
Aug 85 

74.90 
74.90 
+044 
July 85 

7430 
78.10 
-340 
June 85 

73 36 
7344 
-038 
Aug 84 

Japan 53m 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

13458 

10333 

+3425 

1539* 

10494 

+4404 

14447 

9431 

+54K 

13312 

12304 

+1.108 

W. Germany DMbn 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

44.73 

3940 

+5.13 

4758 

3949 

+749 

44.70 

3830 

+<40 

4240 

3A80 

+530 

U.S. Sbn 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

17423 

16483 

—8480 

17412 

25430 

-9318 

17438 

29425 

-11.987 

18.123 

2<4« 

-8.743 


WORLD TRADE NEWS „ 

Steven B. Butler in Seoul reports on the rapid strengthening of commercial ties between the two countries 

South Koreans taste forbidden fruit of Chinese trade 



IF WESTERN businessmen 
have dreams about making 
profits in China’s huge market, 
Sooth Koreans are surely drunk 
with love. The fruit is all the 
sweeter because for South 
Koreans it is forbidden, only 
enjoyed in secret, and the 
at t raction is plainly irresistible. 

This year, despite the fact 
that direct trade between China 
and South Korea is illegal, 
China will become one of South 
Korea's major trading partners, 
ranking in a second tier 
behind Japan and the US, 
roughly on par with Hong Kong, 
Germany and the UK. 

Major companies in every 
industry from electronics to 
construction engineering are 
mapping out plans to further 
exploit the market, not just 
with, trade but, when the poli- 
tical environment allows, with 
long range investments and 
technical tie-ups in China. 

Underneath tile glass-topped 
coffee table of one car industry 
executive is a map of China, 
with six provinces outlined in 
red, marking the source of 
dozens of inquiries. Construc- 
tion companies are aching to 
join in China’s infrastructural 
development, a field in which 
they have gained much 
experience at home and in the 
Middle East 


In the first six months of the 
year, indirect trade between 
China and South Korea via 
Hong Kong rose 129 per cent 
over 1981, to hit the corres- 
ponding period hi $322m, 
according to Hong Kong govern- 
ment statistics. The Hong Kong 
route is believed to account for 
under half of all trade, and 
some diplomats estimate that 
total trade this year could 
reach $L5bn, depending on the 
effect of China's foreign 
exchange squeeze. 

The trade is weighted heavily 
in Korea's favour, with exports 
from South Korea via Hong 
Kong rising by 32$ per cent to 
reach $222m. In a year when 
declining exports slowed 
Korea's first half economic 
growth to 32 per cent, China 
trade has helped keep Korea 
factories busy and hold down 
unemployment. 

As of June, China sold to 
South Korea via Hong Kong 
$39 .3m of raw material's, in- 
cluding S3L7m of textile fibres, 
and 64L9m of textiles ari d ' 
yarns. 

South Korea sold to Q»tn* 
563.6m dollars of yams and 
fabrics, as well as $67jbn of 
electronic goods. Including 
televisions and radios, and 
$412m of electrical machinery. 

The increase in trade volume 
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is matched by maturing con- 
ditions under which Koreans 
and Chinese conduct business. 
In past years, the two sides 
negotiated, sometimes anony- 
mously, through Hong Kang 
intermediaries, and the Chinese 
at times broke off talks upon 
discovering that the buyer or 
seller was Korean. 

Now Korean businessmen 
meet directly with Chinese 
officials to discuss business, 
place orders, determine deliv- 
ery dates and negotiate prices. 
The routing of business 
through a third party Is a mere 
formality, albeit an expensive 
one. Third - country ships ply 


directly between Korean and 
Chinese ports, and Korean 
businessmen from all the major 
trading companies have visited 
rhip a to explore business 
opportunities. 

South Korea recently appoin- 
ted a new consul-general in 
Hong Kong, for the first 
limp with the ‘rank ‘ of 
ambassador : 

Still, trading conditions are 
far from ideal. la order to 
avoid attracting attention, Kor- 
eans deal through small Hong 
Kong companies, with indi- 
vidual deals in the $lm to 
$10m range — they have little 
recourse If anything goes 


wrong. 

The number of Koreans 
privy to Daewoo’s secret joint 
venture with China are watch- 
ing keenly to see if Daeww 
blares a trail to stable, expand- 
ing business ties. South 
Koreans clearly remember 1982, 
when North Korea complaints 
prompted China to _ cu t down 
severely on imports from South 
Korea. South Korea’s sales 
through Hong Kong fell from 
9146m in 1981 to 856m to 1989. 

On May 80, Samsung Corpor- 
ation, believed to have the 
biggest slice of the market with 
some 60 per cent of the 
electronics trade, ran a large 
advertisement in the China 
Daily. It was the first time any 
South Korean company had 
successfully purchased adver- 
tising in a Chinese newspaper. 
The advertisement made .no 
mention of Samsung's nation- 
ality, but the China pally 
abruptly cancelled, without 
explanation, a scheduled second 
and third run of the advertise- 
ment. It la presumed that North 
Korea raised objections. 

A recent report by The Korea, 
Institute for 'Economics and 
Technology warned that a 
marriage of Japanese tech- 
nology with cheap Chinese 
labour could eventually under- 
cut the competitiveness of 


Korean exports. This has 
already happened to some 
extent in textiles. 

But while Koreans fear 
Chinese competition, they are. 
confident they have at least as 
much to offer to China as Japan 
or the West. *• We have the firm, 
conviction that at Chino s level? 
of industrialisation, the Korean* 
level of technology is more 
appropriate, ” says a Korean 
executive. The idea is that 
Korea has far more experience 
firming an economic mix qz 
modem technology and cheap 
labour, combining automaton 
equipment with manual opera- 
tions, 

Chinese curiosity about 
Korean economic development 
shows that they apparently- 
share the same view. 

Businessmen also believe 
that trade with China cannot 
last because China will try to 
localise production. 

“If and when the political 
and diplomatic environment 
permits,” says the executive, 
“There will be many Korean 
companies willing to take the 
risks of investing, in China. 
f*hina will emerge in the near 
future as an industrial country. 
A country like Korea may never 
be able to compete with C h ina 
price wise. If yon cant beat 
them, join them.” 
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Ecuador to display 
investment openings 


TRY ONE before 
you BUYONE. 

irif 


% )i North: 0532 623401' 

Rent a transportatfetcellular telephone far 5 days @ £60. Refundable against 
the purchase of any model In our range Offer for limited penoq only. 
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BY HOBBIT GRAHAM 

THE ECUADORIAN Govern- 
ment will next month host a 
conference to interest foreign 
investors in over 30 projects 
totalling $370m. The conference, 
backed by the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organi- 
sation (Unido) will be mainly 
geared to U.S. investors but 
European and the Far Eastern 
representatives are also being 
invited. 

The Government of right wing 
President Leon Febres Cordero 
is hoping to capitalise on Ecua- 
dor's good standing with the 
international financial com- 
munity and encourage four main 
areas of co-operation on a 
specific list of projects. These 
are: joint ventures, industrial 
financing through term credits, 
acquisition of technology and 
access to foreign markets. 

Ecuador recently announced 
that it intended to seek a 
3300m ' bankers' acceptance 
facility on UE. and European 
markets to becoming one of the 
few Latin American countries 
to return to voluntary borrow- 
ing. Next month Ecuador is 
expected to sign its $4.5bn 
multi-year rescheduling from 
commercial banks. 

The investment conference, to 
be held between November 18 
and November 21 in Quito, will 
concentrate on agro-industries, 
chemicals, arininfc metallurgical 
products and. tourism. The gov- 
ernment hopes to persuade 


Investors to increase signi- 
ficantly existing equity Invest 
ment in the fast 


shrimp fanning business wi_ 
five projects worth 329m. Also 
in agri-business it plans to find 
partners to expand the success- 
ful experiment in African palm 
oil in two projects worth flSm 
and wants loans for raising 
capacity of two sugar mills 
totalling 387m. 

Of the larger projects in 
which direct investment is 
being sought the most 
prominent are a pulp and paper 
complex costing 394m, a 
lubricating oil plant for 9133m 
and an expansion of- cement 
capacity costing 3185m. In most 
cases the Government is seek- 
ing technical expertise, training 
and marketing experience in 
addition to either equity or 
loans. The hoik of the projects 
are export orientated. 

- Ecuador recently signed an 
agreement with the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation 
(Opic), the semi-autonomous 
body that insures TJJk invest- 
ment in developing countries. 
Britain is among other countries 
that Ecuador is seeking to sign 
bilateral investment guarantee 
agreements. This has been 
accompanied by a liberalisation 
of investment laws; effectively 
breaking from the restrictions 
imposed by the Andean Pact of 
which Ecuador is a member. 


Notice of Redemption 

Union Pacific Finance N.V. 

11%% Guaranteed Bonds due 1988 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the holders of the outstanding 1 1 Guaranteed Bonds 



Company, Union Pjcifie Corporation, the Guarantor, andCitibank. N-A.Jtbe “Trustee"), the 
Company elects to redeem all of its outstanding Bonds on December 1, 1985 (the “Redemption 
Date") at a redemption price equal to 10l%o( the principal amount thereof plus accrued interest 
thereon to the Redemption D afe - 

P.iymonts will be made on and after the Redemption Elate upon presentation and surrender of 
Bonds with coupons due December 1. 1986 and subsequent coupons attached in Kuwaiti Dinars, 
subject to the provisions of Condition 6(cl of the Indenture, either (a) at the office of the Prin- 
cipal Kiiim; Agent. Kuwait International Investment Co. s.a.k. in Kuwait, or (b> at the main 
offices o! Qticotp B^( Luxembourg SA. (formerly Citibank Luxembourg S.A-1 in Luxembourg 
or Citibank. N A. in Brussels. Payments at the offices above will be made in Kuwaiti Dinars in 
Kuwait or bv transfer to a Kuwaiti Dinar account maintained by the payee with a bank m Kuwait 
or hv a Kuwaiti Dinar check drawn on a licensed bank in Kuwait, subject in each case to any 
fiscal or other laws or regulations applicable in Kuwait or in the country of the Paying Agents, 
as the cose may be. 

From and after the Redemption Date, the Bonds trill no longer be outstanding and interest 
thereon shall cease to accrue. 

Coupons due December 1, 1985 should be detached and presented for payment in the 
usual manner. 

Union Pacific Finance N.V. 
Dated: October 28, 19S5 By: Citibank, N.A., Trustee 
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world today. 
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SHIPPING REPORT 

Freight 
rates fail 
to improve 

By Andrew Fisher. 

Shipping Correspondent 

THE OPTIMISTS, if there are 
any left in shipping these days, 
were confounded in the tanker 
market last week as an initial 
rise in Inquiry failed to show 
through in higher freight rates. 

Demand for tonnage remained 
strong in the Gulf but most 
inquiry is private and not 
through the market, so that the 
level of business done is only 
discovered later, noted E. A. 
Gibson, the London shipbroker. 

Around eight VLCCs (very 
large crude camera of more 
that 200,000 deadweight tons) 
were thought to have been 
fixed, leaving about 15 XTLCCs 
(ultra large of over 300,000 
dwt) available up to the middle 
of November. 

Gibson said that several 
Japanese-owned VLCCs were 
fixed to Japanese charterers, 
mostly for forward positions, at 
Worldscale 31.5 but it is 
thought Worldscale 34 was paid 
for a loading in early November 
for a 230,000 dwt tanker. 

The Mediterranean market 
was active, with West Africa 
erratic, though some ships 
obtained work and demand still 
exists. Inquiry in the Carib- 
bean was poor. 

In the North Sea rates were 
disappointing, said Galbraith’s. 
The level of business rose, how- 
ever, and rates could improve 
in the next week or so. 

Italian group wins 
East African deals 

By James Buxton In Rome 
CMC, THE Italian construction 
company which functions as a 
cooperative owned by its em- 
ployees, has won two contracts 
in East Africa. 

It is to build two dams at 
Mazwikadei in Zimbabwe under 
a contract worth 3165m. The 
principal dam will be 320 
metres long and 64 metres high. 

The cooperative will also 
build 205 fan of road between 
Arusha and Dodoma in Tan- 
zania, under a contract worth 
3342m which it is sharing with 
the Italian State-owned company 
Italstrade. 


Technical 
textiles 
fair planned 

By Anthony Moretsn 

ifESSR FRANKFURT, the 
organisation which runs the 
city’s trade centre, is organising 
a trade fair far technical tex- 
tiles for next June. 

Dr Haus-Jorgen Gaida, direc- 
tor of textile fain, said the 
event would be the first in the 
world devoted to technical tex- 
tiles such as those used in 
motor vehicle production, civil 
en gineering . agriculture and 
medical uses. 

. Techtextll would comple- 
ment the other two textile fairs 
promoted by Messe Frankfort, 
Interstoff which is concerned 
with clothing and HelmtextQ 
which deals with household 
goods such as bed linen, towels 
and curtains. 

More than 150 concerns have 
indicated they will be at Tech- 
textO, which will be held from 
June 10-12. 


Venezuela ‘in talks to 
sell LPG to Japan’ 


BY RICHARD JOHNS IN CARACAS 


PETROLEOS de Venezuela 
(PDVSA) is negotiating a long- 
term contract with Japanese 
interests including Marubeni 
for the sale of liquid petroleum 
gas (LPG), according to senior 
executives of the state-owned 
hydrocarbons corporation. 

They declined to discuss the 
volume under discussion but it 
Is understood that 5.000 barrels 
a day (h/d) of propane could 
be Involved. This is the equiva- 
lent of nearly 160,000 tonnes a 
year. 

The prospective deal would 
be a radical departure for 
Japan, still heavily dependent 
on the Gulf for LPG. 

The LPG would come from 
a new $lbn liquid natural gas 
plant in Anzoatequi state in the 
east of the country, which is 
plant in Anzoategui state in the 
is scheduled soon to come on- 


stream at its full-rated capacity 
of 60,000 b/d or nearly 2m 
tonnes a year. 

Rather more than half the 
output is earmarked for internal 
consumption but Meneven, the 
Petiole os de Venezuela affiliate 
responsible for the plant esti- 
mates that 20.000 b/d of propane 
and 5,000 b/d of butane will be 
available for export The rated 
capacity of the plant will he 
26,000 b/d of propane. 20,000 
b/d of isobutane, 12,000 b/d of 
normal butane and 5,000 b/d of 
natural gasoline. 

• PDVSA has started to operate 
the Curacao refinery formely 
owned by Royal Dutch Shell 
and now being leased by the 
company. Mr Pablo RiempI, a 
vice-president of PDVSA, said 
it will be marketing products 
from the refinery by the end of 
November. 


Philippines 
power group M 
obtains loan 

By Samuel Sonoran in Manila 

THE Philippines state-owned 
National Power Corporation . 
has obtained a loan package 
of Y12_2bn (£36m) from the 
Export import bank (Exim- 
bank) of Japan and Marubeni 
Corporation to finance the 
rehabilitation of two major 
power plants that provide 
electricity to Manila. 

This is National Power’s 
first international credit since 
1983 when the - Philippines . - 
sought rescheduling of its 
external debt 

The package consists of a 
10-year soft loan of W4m from 
Eximbank of Japan and a 
commercial credit of 37.5m . 
from Marubeni. ^7 r , ' 

The Eximbank loan bears an 
interest rate of 7.1 per cent 
while that of Marubeni carries 
a rate of L5 per cent over the 
Japanese long term prime rate 



|£ln Singapore where else 
buttheSharum-La 




A world of tropical 
tranquility, attentive yet never 
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To the Holders of 

KOTOBUETYA CO„ LTD. 

U.SJ$25,000,000 7% Convertible Bonds 1996 

NOTICE OF BONDHOLDER OPTION TO CALL FOR REDEMPTION 

Pursuant to Clause 14(xxi) of the Trust Deed dated March 18, 
1981, notice is hereby given that you are entitled pursuant to Con- 
dition 6(B) of the Bonds, at your option, to require redemption of 
your Bond (a) on February 20, 1986 at a price of 125% of the 
principal amount thereof, together with accrued interest to Feb- 
ruary 20, 1986. 

To exercise such option, you must complete, sign and deposit at 
the specified office of any Paying Agent at your own expense during 
normal business hours of such Paying Agent on or after November 
21, 1986 but prior to December 21, 1985 a notice of redemption in 
the form obtainable from any Paying Agent, together with your 
Bond(s) (with all unmaturea Coupons appertaining thereto, foil- 

K ing- which the amount of any misting nmnatured Coupons must be 
id in U.S. dollars by yon at the time of deposit to the relevant 
ying Agent and any amount so paid win be repaid in the znaaoer 
mentioned in Condition 4 of the Bonds against surrender of the 
relevant Coupon to the specified office of any of the Paying Agents, 
at any time following the said payment but not beyond & period of 
five years after the Relevant Date (as defined in Condition 7 of the 
Bonds) for the payment of such Coupon) ■ Such notice of redemp- 
tion shall be irrevocable and shall not be withdrawn without the 
consent in writing of our Company. The Paying Agent with whom 
a deposit is made of a notice of redemption and the Bond (s) shall 
issue to the relevant depositor a non-transferable receipt of de- 
posit (“receipt”) in which shall be stated the serial number of such 
Bond (a). If you exercise your option in accordance herewith, we 
abftil be bound to redeem jrour Bond(s) on February 20, 1986 upon 



paying Agent. Any Bonds deposited for redemption as aforesaid 
shall be deemed 


accordiz 


not to be outstanding for the proposes of, and 

'pdingiy sot subject to the provisions of Condition 6(C) and 
(D) of the Bonds. . . „ „ 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, the Conversion Right attaching 
to any Bond which has been deposited for redemption as aforesaid, 
shall continue to be exercisable up to and including February 19. 
1986, pursuant to and in accordance with the terms of Condition 5 
of the Bonds. 

KOTOBUKIYA CO, LTD. 

Dated: October 2S, 1985 


BASE LENDING RATES 

ABN Bank ... Ill* BBambros Bank - U|% 


Allied Dunbar 8c Co ... 114% 
Allied Irish Bank ...... U|% 

American Express Bk. Jl*% 
Henry Ansbacher ...... 114% 

Amro Bank 114% 

Associates Cap. Corp. 12 % 

Banco de Bilbao 111 % 

Bank Hapoalim 111% 

BCCI .. uj% 

Bank of Ireland 111 % 


Heritable 8c Gen. Trust 111% 

fflil Samuel 9111% 

a Hoare & Co Il4% 

Hongkong 8c Shanghai 111% 
Johnson Matthey Bias, ill % 
Knowsley ft Co Ltd ... 12 


Lloyds Bank ' : — 

Edward Menton ft Co .- 121 % 
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THE CHANNEL PROJECT 


runners 


By Andrew Taylor 


AmKATKINS FOR a licence 
to buUd a privately financed 

mn^t 3 ^ 0 ! 55 ^ J English Channel 

sSviusifc* with the British 

52... F S ench Sovemments by this 
Thursday unless there are some 
JEPhS? late f entries, it looks 
“ *®, a four horse race 

Plans range from a twin bore 
rail tunnel, a road bridge with 
5 km spans, and a road and 
an electric train, and a road and 
rail scheme involving an ambi- 
tious combination of bridges 
tunnels and artificial islands 
mid-Channel. Tolls, say the pro- 
moters, will be in line with pre- 
vailing sea ferry charges. 

The two governments hope to 
announce the winner by mid- 
Januaxy. First, applicants must 
show they have complied with 
a long list of official guidelines 
on financial, technical, environ- 
mental and safely matters. 

They must show they have 
sufficient finance to complete a 
project which could cost more 
than £9bn, after allowing for 
.inflation and interest charges, 
depending upon which option 
is chosen. 

One option would be to 
choose nobody and let the whole 
thing lapse. This appears in- 
creasingly unlikely given the 
strong support from both 
British and French administra- 
tions which see a link as a 
potential vote catcher with 
crucial elections due shortly. 

The financial markets, which 
have to raise the cash to pay 
for the project, are more cau- 
tious. Soundings taken in recent 
weeks suggest that sufficient 
banks and institutions are will- 
ing to attach their names to 
enable the two leading schemes 
to proceed. But commitments 
are only provisional. 

The real work will come after 
January, when a winner is an- 
nounced, and detailed funding 
negotiations begin. The project 
could still fail if money pro- 
mised fails to materialise. So 
who. if anybody, is the City of 
' London backing to win the 
race? 

EUROROUTE: One of the two 
class runners in the competi- 
tion. It proposes road bridges 
stretching &5km from the Eng- 
lish coast, 7km from the French, 
to artificial islands connected 
mid-Channel by a 21km road' 
tunnel. . 

The island and bridge sec-, 
turns will be prefabricated on- 
shore at shipyards and steel- 
works in Britain and France, 
positioning' ^ final construc- 


tion will involve many of the 
techniques used in the develop- 
ment of North Sea oil fields. 

• The central core of each 
island will be a cylindrical con- 
crete structure through which 
vehicles will spiral 30m below 
sea level to a submerged tube 
tunnel embedded in a trench 
dredged in the sea floor. 

Each island will have room 
for hotels and shops as well as 
a yachting marina— the question 
of whether doty free shops will 
be allowed on a link has still to 
be decided. A third is land will 
be constructed midway to house 
ventilation ducts for the road 
tunnel. 

Eororoute proposes a separ- 
ate rail scheme involving a 
38 Em twin tracked immersed 
tube tunnel stretching from 
coast to coast. This will not be 
built until after the road 
scheme is completed say the 
promoters. 

Cost. The capital cost of the 
road scheme is £3.6bn at 1985 
prices and £1.2bn for the rail 
tunnel. After allowing for in- 
flation and interest charges the 
projected requirement for 
funds rises to £8.5bn and to 
£9.7bn if allowance is made for 
possible cost overruns, says 
Euroroute. 

Promoters: An. impressive 
list of British sponsors in- 
cludes: Trafalgar House, British 
Telecom, Associated British 
Ports. . GEC, British . Steel,. 
British. Shipbuilders, Barclays 
Bank, Klein wort Benson and, 
John. Howard construction' 
company. 

French members of Euro- 
rout e include Soddtd General e 
and Banque Paribas (both 
banks), Alsthom, the shipbuild- 
ing, heavy electrical machinery 
and railway equipment: manu- 
facturer, Compagnie G6n6rale 
d'Eleetricit6 (CGE), which is 
closely involved, with -French, 
nuclear and rail investment 
programmes and 11 GTM- 
Entrepose, a major civil 
engineering group. , , 

Advantages: A drive-across 
scheme has more popular 
appeal than a rail-only option. 
Moreover, a strong list of spon- 
sors and a , particularly per- 
suasive British chairman in Sir 
Nigel Broackes, head of Trafal-, 
gar House, appears to have 
gained , ground . with Mrs 
Thatcher. . ; Prefabrication of. 
bridge and tunnel components 
means that extra Jobs can be 
located in areas of high unem- 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL SOME OF THE OPTIONS 
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A road bridge, a rail tunnel and a combination of bridges, tunnels and mid-Channel islands: 
three of the schemes which the British and French Governments will consider. 


ployment like Scotland, north 
east England and northern 
France. 

Disadvantages: More expen- 
sive than its nearest rival, the 
twin bore rail tunnel. Euro- 
route’s more- adventurous 
design and 1 construction is less 
likely to appeal to conservative 
bankers, and. financial institu- 
tions, although the consortium 
.says it received sufficient indi- 
cations from financial markets 
that the money will be there 
to complete the project if it 
gets the go-ahead. 

CHANNEL TUNNEL GROUP: 
Another front runner, it 
proposes twin rail tunnels, 
connected by a central 'service 
tunnel, bored at an average 
depth of 40 metres - below the 
sea bed. Each of the main 
tunnels, 7.3m in diameter, 50km 
in length -of which 37 km is 
under the sea, carries a single 
rail track on which will run a 
privately operated rail Shuttle 
capable of handling 4,800 
vehicles an hour in each 
direction. 

The system is capable of 
handling trains leaving every 
five min utes with an average 
journey time pf 80 puns, say 
the promoters. The tunnels will 
be powered, by overhead electric 
cables fed from. the. national 
grids. Fresh air will be blown 
through the service gallery from 


ventilation plants at Dover and 
Sangatte. 

Roll-on roll-off rail terminals 
at Frethun in northern France 
and at Cheriton, on 350 acres 
in south east Kent, will provide 
ton booths' as Well as British 
and French customs, health- and 
immigration facilities to provide 
one-stop border controls: There 
will be high and low level plat-’ 
forms to service double-deck 
shuttle: wagons.* 

The French Intend to con- 
struct a new high speed rail 
link between Paris and Brussels 
with a connection to Frethun, 
says CTG. This would allow the 
TGV, the French high speed 
train— modified for British load- 
ing gauge and traction specifica- 
tion— to run to London. 

On the British, -side the' 
promoters propose -that a new 
international rail - passenger- 
terminal, also with its own 
customs and immigration 
facilities, should be built at 
Ashford station. 

Approximately 6m cable 
metres of spoil are likely to be 
produced by the tunnels, of 
which 4m cubic metres will be 
disposed of in the UK Most of 
this will be used to level the 
Cheriton site and to reclaim 
land and stabilise . sea cliffs 
under which the tunn el will 
run. 

Cost: The capital cost of the 


scheme is estimated at. £2.6bn 
by the promoters. After allow- 
ing for inflation and interest 
charges, costs rise to £4.3bn. 
CTG is also making allowance 
for a further flbn in case of 
cost overrun. 

Promoters: In Britain these, 
include construction companies 
Balfour Beatty, - Costain. 
Tarmac, ' Taylor T^oodrow and 
Wimpey as' weU^^aa National . 
Westminster and ' Midland 
Banks. 

The French side also Includes- 
a clutch of major construction 
companies and banks including 
Banque Indosuez, • Banque 
Nationale de Paris, Credit 
Lyonnais, Bo uy goes, Dumez, 
Society Auxilaire d’Entrep rises. 
Society Generate d* Entrep rises 
andSpie Ratignolles- ■ . 1 

Advantages: CTG's - three; 
rivals all say it is the scheme 
most likely to succeed, after 
their own. Although still 
regarded with caution. CTG gets 
a better response from bankers 
than do its divals. The techno- 
logy of bored tunnel is regarded 
as safer and less likely to pro- 
duce cost overruns than some of 
the other more ambitious 
schemes. 

Disadvantages: A rail link lacks 
the flexibility of a road scheme. 
Promoters will have to show 
that a rail ferry wiQ provide a 


faster more reliable and regular 
service than the sea ferries. 

EUROBRXDGE: Proposes a 35 
kin road bridge with seven 5 km 
spans. The longest span so far 
constructed is about li km but 
Eurobridge says far longer 
spans are possible by the revolu- 
tionary use of suspension cables 
made of parafiL This is a com- 
posite fibre, developed by ICI/ 
Dupont Fibres, which has the 
same strength as steel for 
slightly less than one-sixth the 
weight. 

Motorways will run on 
several levels. 70m above sea 
level, fully enclosed in- a steel 
and concrete shell. In addition. 
Eurobridge plans a single track 
rail tunnel. 

Cost : The road and rail pro- 
ject is estimated at just under 
£5bn at 1985 prices. This rise 
to around £9bn after allowing 
for inflation apt* interest 

Promoters: ' Eurobridge 

describes itself as a loose con- 
sortium of designers, consult- 
ing engineers, construction and 
financial Interests. Names 
associated with the project 
include Brown & Root (UK), 
ICI Fibres, John Laing and the 
merchant bank Arbuthnot 
Latham. 

Advantages: A road scheme 
with far greater capacity to 
cope with an increase in traffic 
than Euroroute's bridge and 
tunnel scheme. 

Disadvantages: The cost and 
technology will dissuade 
financiers and politicians. 

Channel Expressway: A fourth 
scheme promoted by Sea Con- 
tainers, the Bermuda based 
shipping group, has only 
emerged In recent weeks. This 
is understood to involve twin 
tunnels housing two lane motor- 
ways and an electric train run- 
ning on rails embedded in the 
hard shoulder to the road. 

Sea Containers, which last 
year acquired the UK arm of 
Sealink, the ferry company, has 
also been a strong supporter of 
Fleiilink. a group composed 
largely of ferry companies and 
Dover Harbour Board which 
has strongly opposed the con- 
struction of a fixed link. 

Flexilink is also expected to 
make a submission to the Trans- 
port Department next week 
outlining plans to expand ferry 
services. That would be the 
fifth option for ministers to con- 
sider: no fixed link at alL 
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The Victorians made a virtue of hard 
-. work, and they built wU. 

Thr^ drains (l)aiKl hedges, to^ halts 


* . • aWe enterprise and achievement, 
r peppfe(2Vfopd was often scarce, and 


The young navvy (3), could not expect 
a life-span much over 40. Even in 
tiie large families of the wdl-to-do 
( 4 ) many infants would never see a 
first birthday 

Rntunately, Other things were happen- 
ing in the 1860k which would help 
remedy such condWans. 


In the new field of organic chemistry, 
Phenacedn in 1888 and Aspirin in 1899 
were just two of the results of early 


relief of pain and in die fight against 
sickness. 

fbr the farmer, the battle against plant 
disease and pests is newer endn^?: selec- 


tive weedkillers and pesticides have 
been his invaluable ally since the first 
synthetic insecticide came from the 
Bayer laboratories in 1892. 

Industry has gained an exciting new 
generation of materials. Polyurethanes, 
and high-performance plastics are light 
in weight, strong as steel, and proof 


concepts of design and construction. 
Many problems remain, but the contri- 
bution made by chemical companies 
like Bayer has ensured that more 
people will live longer, and enjoy better 
health, in a lifestyle undreamt of in 
Victorian times. 


Improving the qualiy of fife. 


g 
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For m ore Info rm a tifla ataom Bayer and a colour pim of this pamrinp . please write lo: Dept. A. Bayer UK Limiifti, RBy»rHq l i W . Newbury. Beriu. RG 13 U A 






TECHNOLOGY 


Genentech 
growth drug 
approved 
in thelLS. 


How digital optics help conjure fantasy 
dazzle the TV viewer 



Compete 

protection! 

from 

corrosion 

and 

moisture 

damage 


johnS. Bass and Co. Ud. 

061-834 3071 



Telex 666736 


A drug designed 
treatment of g r * w th r '^ T ?fr 

children and created by wo* 

Sleertag technology to- 

been approved by the «£=>• 
Food and Drug Adnunistra- 

^*The crowth lunww* h to 
Ik malted Wj^SSlSl 

the company which *veloped 
it^mulerthe name 

It is only the second h””” 

pbarmacentlcal to >•« 

factored by ^advanced bio- 
engineering tecBrfqne known 

Ss-W 

^ JSfcvrfoprf tw G ““- 

‘“Between 1(M»0 end JSjm 
children in the tJ£- snff«r 
from growth h«®w» 
ficiency. accor^ngto the 

■s’-sffE’Ss 

sawS 

ability to produce literally 
limitless quantiles of thera- 
peutically useful proteins 
S human growth hormone Js 
s dear example of the major 
impact that biotechnology win 
haveon health care in the 

iS T «.* P"£f“ 

would he used to treat heart 
SSs, haemophilia, cancer 
and other diseases. 

Recombinant DNA tech- 
nology involves the biodim^ 
cal insertion of human genetic 
material into hactera wl^h 
function as miniature »c- 

SriS; producing large qn^ 

titles of the 

the genetic material codes. 

Protropin will he marketed 
bv Genentech under the com- 
pany's own label. Genentech 
believes It has thus become a 
fully fledged pharmaceutical 
company rather than a re- 
search and development 
organisation. 


Alan Cane reports on a fledgling 
company which uses advanced 
video editing equipment to 
create dramatic visual illusions 
for television commercials 


are transferred to videotape, is 
equipped with a Rank' Cintel 
Mark U1C Dlgfccan. Here the 
imases are “Braded": colour is 


Irnll 


main 

images are “graded"; odour is 
adjusted to give the best hues, 
the atmosphere can be altered, 
the density improved and the 
anud added. This process alone 
can give startling results. A 
simple sequence shot at mid- 
day showing, say, the Houses of 
Parliament and the Riter 
Thames in London can be 
graded so it can appear to have 
been taken at any time from 
early morning to the middle of 
the night , 

Video editors prefer to work 
from film in the first instance; 
chemical emulsion captures 
more information than today's 
magnetic videotape, giving a 
richer more detailed ima ge th at 
responds well to electronic 
manipulation. U .. L _ . 

The editing suite at VTR has 
been customised by Ampex. » 
US. company whim Invented 
the videotape recorder and has 
been successfully resisting 
Japanese incursions into its 
territory ever since. 

The suite is equipped with 
five Ampex VPR 8 videotape 
Triarhiwew , claimed to be the 
1 most advanced in the world, 
i Unsolicited testimonials from 
l tec hnicians are rare but Mr 
l Arthur Johnsen of VTR 
r believes be can sgneez e mo re 
- performance but of the VPRSs 
l th ?" the manufacturer's specifi- 
i cation. The secret of these 

niacMne^' IS the speed with 
s tffiidh they nhirt several pounds 
n of ridteotape across the record- 
t- ing headship to 500 inches a 
i_ second. 

jt The bonus for the tec hnician 
n is a new ease and speed of tape 
)t editing. The problem tor 
[r Ampex was fin d i ng a safe 
j. mechanism to guide the tape 
[r and protect it during process- 

in g 

The answer, “ 5 * Mr Joe 
r- Williamson, marketing 
w ager for Ampex International, 


Poring the Apollo moon t 
shots, broadcasters were car®- 
fid to make it clear to their 
viewers when the images tiiey J 
vJere broadcasting came 1 

j 

3SsSe& , ‘ s, « 

is , -s bA, S , S 

Se^STmpro^ C«W.«*b 
that is certainly true) but be- 
SLoftoTnew speed and 
Smy which digital optte 
S brought to the creative pro- 

Ce ^Vhat used to take two to 
three days on film mu ^ 
carried out in a couple of hours 
onrideo," says Mr Steve Danm 

l&nt mantling dura tor of 

Video Tape Recording (VTR) , a 
new, specialist video editing 
service which features some of 
the most advanced computerised 
electronics in the UK. 

It is making its name for 
work on television commercials, 
an area which might seem to 
invite electronic abuse. But Mr 
Dann, while not complacent; is 
relaxed about the nsks. it is 
technically possible, but we are 
very well chaperoned by the 


television and advertising regu* £ 
latory bodies.” c 

VTR. started up only a tew 
months ago with finance from 

the Bank of Boston. Is tiny conn i 

pared with the giants of the j 
Industry like Molinairt, a big 
video facilities company with a 
complete range of equipment \ 
for editing videotapes, or the 1 
Moving Picture Company which , 
has a high reputation for meat- i 
ing stunning specif ^ecte. 
They all cluster together u the 
Soho area of London s west 
End, the Mecca of the video and 
film editing business. 

What VTR lacks in size it is 
trying to make up. for in 
quality. Mr Bob parsons and 
Sir Phil Stone, the technical 
directors, both used to work for 
Mo linalr e. Mr Stone, the pnn- 
dpal video editor, Is reckoned 
to be among the top half dozen 
editors in Europe. 

Its smartly decorated offices 
i s bove a street inhabited by film 
l people and advertising execu- 

t fives by day. drunks and dere- 
l licts by night, houses almost 
worth of the most mod«n 
r video editing equipment- Not 
. the most expensive, believes Mr 
a John Banks, accountant bua- 

r ness consultant and now Mr 
s D aim’s partner, but the best, 
s The telecine suite, w here 
e filmed sequences for commer- 
e dais and pop promotion videos 














. B ... igw , .ntiriw> directors of VTR, 

- * * 

r z. sassss = 

jg.^s?s;gwWtt sg*& jk&bs^b ess 

sag sr-s-s 
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uwua " wmen kium 

port mechanism. dent entity. 

A small maebtoe u^Tset. an 


scene irah be made to fra^uent a 

into several parts, SSrimr background can involve 


A Small 

editing kbJjfJS, -WS*® 0 * massive memory 
large one $ 100 , 000 . •• . reetil the relationship between 

The suite is also ldtted out icilire dement .(pixcd) 

300 =1^ 


dent entity. tatf WJPA 

The secret of IS* Ap° ” SIcncett . I 

massive memory Technically, its pn« exhibit i 

recall the. relationship betw^ i^KSelal for a company 
every picture ele ™ e “ t marketing all-in-one nappies 




The suite is auw picture element all-in-one nappies, j 

with a Grass Valley 800 i note, ^*5ery scene and a powerfd boumces around 

a Chyron caption get of equations «W*jL«ngtoj TJJ ta^to the baby complete 

and, most significant, an the machine to calculate where realistic shadows all 

ADO machine ter special ^ place each SSd SSSonicallyi 

effects. 


ana, mou m b — tne rnauum; t _ _. . n reausac — 

ADO machine ter special ^ place each a^d dectronically. 1 

effects. , , . _ response to .the operator M Creating an illusion Which 

The ADO . (it stands for commands. ..rnmmrc believe in. even U they 

Amuex Digital Optics) is now Aqip«w was not the first com- - Htmdy an electronic 

mSSSa aipti^t for ag. p^todevelop such amddne real chaV- 

wtmnnnv in the specid effects awa ^ has strong competition pann says. 

SS. “ ADOing a Sa the Japanese and in the leng^ »r ^ 


from the Japanese anc m ^ 

Scant attention paid|to customer 

. . Mil hnnksO." TiMKa.for tts-Mg: mjmj 


Sun Life 


“I THINK what tends to, hap- 
pen — I think It hastens in^ 
fansin assess inchidingour _own 
—is that what ydu tend to do 
is think; ‘Well, we can do this, 
let’s get a product out 
This answer was given by a 
supplier of automated banking 
equipment to BJM K<*e£qb 


Partners, 

taticy investigatirig ■J"? 
the design of self-sendee ton* 


the design of self-service muk 
equipment takes aMOuntafwhgJ 
customers like and it seemed to 


lighting 


; cuaiumvio - — 

sum up the entire survey. 

BJM itself commented, alDMt 
tongue-in-cheek: “Such elegant 
t Pfhnimt solutions appear to be 
readily accepted by syatem per- 
sonnel in financial institutions 


(particularly tfte banks).” 

The BJM stud^was wsenJW 
small-scale, edvei^. interviews 
^*12 indiridiials in .tour 
b ffnkn. two building soqeti<s 
and tour equipment 
But BJM «gues ti»t it chose 
kev decision makers and . their 
powers Wert broadly consistent 
across the sample. 

It dSfrectiy IflfefltiOfd tBf.fhit 
that the drive for 
vice equipment Is stDl 
from technical penwbbH.iSSSf 
the banks and their suppliers, 
although the importance of fin- 
ancial and mark eting c onadera- 
tions is rapidly ^owing. 

Only three of the buyws « 

self-service equipment Inter- 


viewed ter the 

conducted atessffitoA “gj . 
potential, iistts Prior & -gwo- 
ducing new machines, mrawagn , 
they experience very r^ bene- 
fits from doing S 0 i according to 
BJM. 

SuppUers left all ^ai^BW- 
routed issues to the. , tanks. 
“The services timto toacWnes 
actually provide are financial 
services. Now we are fiat Jfi. 
anders. so the services as fir 
as the customer is copcerneo 
are very much the banks pre- 
rogative. „ . . 

Customer-operated F inanra a i 

Technology Equipment BJtet 
Research Partners, 1985. oi- 
388 3191. . 
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CONSOUDATEP BALANCE SHEET 1984 



with new ideas 


icRoun 


year 1984, as foUowsr 


Even in an industry brimming with ideas 
Sun Life’s record ofinnovation stands out. 

Our new range of unit trusts, for example. 


tart just new. 

It’s uniquely different. . 

In a two-tier approach, we re offering the 
first-time investor three managed funds - “J 
with pass book, easy withdrawal and a loyalty 


bonus. 


While our eight specialise mnos, 

advice and planning are essential, will be sold 

only by intermediaries. 

It's a typically entrepreneurial approach 
to what we seeas ® todays 

frenetic financial scene - not problems. 

An innovative outlook has spearheaded 
our tripling of total group funds, injustsix 
yeans, to over £3 billion in 1984, and our 
fgreajfahle dividend growth record “ o vei ‘ _ 
20% p*- compound since 1974. In feet. Sun Life 
was the number one performer in tneCfly 
Growth League over the decade 1975-1985 



ASSETS Cmlboc»*nd*rfC-^f)fl 
Building and (arm property 
Fixed intercut bearing securities 
Shares (including Associates) 
Mortgage and policy loans 
Depd&te with Ceding Companies 

Bank deposits 

Accounts receivable and other assets 


1984 

1,760,705 

4,215,960 

529,615 

408,764 

269,130 

385,212 

1.088.356 

8.657.742 


1983 

1,592,177 

3,587,731 

457,830 

354,679 

216,509 

301.335 

931.322 

7.441.583 


tefewni 

...CTPufl 

‘^dingAgfl 

Jli 

'^'‘Sthgta 

■^narnoi 

‘Sss 




New unit trust range uniqudy^ designed fw 
the first-tune, as well as experienced, investor. 

New Flexible ThmsferTrust for much simpler 
CTT planning. 


LIABILITIES I'm ibauNmds Bfl'AUf) 
Shareholders.' surplus 
Provisions for insurance liabilities 
Reinsurance deposits 
Other liabilities 
Profit of the year 


944,775 

6,60i,153 

120,731 

877,394 

113,689 

8.657.742 


. 824,076 
5,664,752 
139,115 
742,437 

71^03 

7.441,583 




T-Plon for ‘frozen’ pcnsioiis- 


Ftexible Cover Plan, a “policy for Hfe’ with an 
exceptionally wide range of options. 


Thu Balance Sheet CMwlIdaUS 45 iaMumice 
eompania. ope«mg I* e«e faty »»*««, 

6 Eump Aaahlonee companies), 16 financial. 18 
pMp^r ami 3 agpcdwral nmpanta^ 

SieSy or indueedy hoMa more than Stfa oT *e 
dans. 


The provimona for hosutsnee liabililica amount m 
\T-S. S 6 . 60 L 2 million (+ 16 . 3 %). 


Inreatments Mai U.S. S 7 , 569.4 million (+It 3 %) 
am) an distributed u foHnws: 


orurnt- 


The jrar shows o profit t£ UA S 113 .* n>aiUw 
(+S9.TS). 


Italy 

Otlttf EEC Countries 
Rrsl of Europe 
Rest of the ssorid 


Jfaa 4 jfc% Tunt% 
11.0 33.2 

14.8 44.8 

9.1 . 19.0 

2.3 3.0 

37.2 . KW.lt 


linked, and now accepted by most m^or 
building societies. 


7S 


be one ofyour better ideas if you 

found out more about us. 


SUN 

UFE 


Gross prenamw amount to VS. S 3,132.1 mVvm 
(+16.3%) rfistriliited at Wlmrt! 

lifcH WUR-n Told "I 

ItaW I°- 1 »*. 3, ’° 

Oiher EEC .Countries 13-0 “ 7 . 7 ' 4 ft .7 

Rest of Europe 4 ? 

Resluf ibowuitd « 

at.0 72.0 wn.n 


Investment ine«w mnouma in U.S. S 707.3 million 
(+18.8%) and relniea by 65.5% w fwed Iwrrm 
Mcuriiiro, by 16.4% to property, by 3.9% to sharen. 
bj- 6.1% to bunk deposits and by 8.1 .« to other 
invediiHSt*. 


The shmvhobh-Ki’ »npl«*i amounla to U.S. 8 9448 
milliOa end 88.6% beluflpe is lb- Conirolling t3om- 
panj. the minority mtaieti brine H.4%. • • 


Ebr more information about one ofBritains 
most succodul Bfc and penaiotis offices, comact:- 
Alan Bell, Sun Life Assurance Society pic, 

107 Cheapside, Loodon EC2V 6DU 
TfeHephoDe; 01-606 7788. 


Insurance since 1831 

Parent Company; Assicurazioiu Generali - Head Office in Trieste (Italy) 


An)^foraeta&itidiLlfeforI 75 years 
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Financial Times Monday October 28 1985 


Sounding out the 
U.S. with an 
angel’s horn 




UStOIHi 


A WRY SENSE of humour 
shows i itself as Herr Curt Engle, 
horn lifts aside some of the veil 
from the worldwide activities 
built around Boehringer Mann- 
heim. the family owned West 
German pharmaceutical busi- 
ness. 

From time to time, he says, 
he is asked how many people 
work for him. but he often side- 
steps an exact answer bv reply- 
ing: “I hope about half of 
them." 

A grin appears, too, as he dis- 
pels the mystery surrounding 
the origin of the company name 
Corange, which is cropping up 
increasingly in the group’s 
affairs. If yon look at this name 
closely, he says,- you realise it 
is the FYench translation of 
his family name (meaning 
angel’s horn), a brainwave he 
credits to one of his senior 
executives. 

Herr Enge&orp, who is 59, 
even displays good humour ait 
he lifts a copy of a local news- 
paper with a banner headline 
implying that Boehringer is 
quitting the proud commercial 

John Davies describes 
how Boehringer 
Mannh eim is stream- 
lining itself for 
expansion 

and Industrial city of Mannheim, 
near Heidelberg. for the sunny 
tax haven of Bermuda. Not 
true, he says. 

What has Just happened is 
that Herr Engeihom and other 
family owners of the long- 
established group have brought 
various Shareholdings together 
ioto a newly formed company 
called Corange limited, based 
in Bermuda. 

This will bring more clarity 
into the group’s world-wide 
affairs, Herr Engeihom says, 
and so will help prepare the 
ground for an ambitious drive 
to expand in the U.S. market 
it will be easier, he suggests, 
to raise funds to finance 
acquisitions. 


Sales in the UjS. last year 
amounted to which is 

between 20 arid 25 per cent of 
the consolidated world-wide 
sales of Boehringer Mannheim 
and its associated companies, 
totalling about DM 2.751m 
(92.04ha>. 

West Germany is still the 
group’s most important single 
market, but Herr Engeihom be- 
lieves the UB. will become by 
far its biggest market in a few 
years. 

At present Boehringer Mann^ 
heim’s U.S. activities are basi- 
cally in diagnostic materials 
and orthopaedic equipment But 
Herr Engeihom says it has 
‘'concrete'’ plans to enter the 
pharmaceutical market there by 
1989. 

Boehringer Mannheim is . one 
of the many family owned West 
German businesses which pre- 
sent a dazzling complexity to 
the Outsider — and often to 
their own employees — once 
the veil is lifted just a little. 

One possible contusion arises 
because Boehringer Kadnheim 
has no connection with another, 
larger pharmaceutical company 
called Boehringer Ingelheim. 
What's more, there have been 
no Boehringers associated with 
Boehringer Mannheim since the 
Engeihom family bought them 
out more than 90 years ago. 

Boehringer Mannheim takes 
fifth place in the West German 
pharmaceutical market behind 
Hoecbst Bayer, Boehringer 
Ingelhom and the Swiss-based 
Ciba-Ceigy. It puts strong 
emphasis on research, including 
activities in biotechnology. 

One of its best-known pro- 
ducts is Euglucon — for dia- 
betics — developed with 
Hoechst. Unfortunately for both 
companies, however, the patent 
rights ran out in 1983 and they 
were obliged to cut the price 
drastically as other similar pro- 
ducts came onto the market 

There are about 20 family 
shareholders in Boehringer 
Mannheim, mostly living in 
West Germany though with in- 
ternational ties. Until now they 
have had an elaborate criss- 
cross matrix of holdings in 



Hoare Govett Pulley 


OVERSEAS NEWS 


Frank Kane reports on a foreign takeover bid for a Japanese group 


Minebea 


Cert Engelbeni: 
displays good hcunoer 

various companies in the group. 

As a step towards streamliog 
a holding company called 
Corange AG was set up in 
Switzerland several years ago. 
the structure has become clearer 
«till with the shareholdings 
more tightly concentrated into 
Corange Limited, the holding 
company. 

Herr Engeihom sees no 
11 dramatic " tax advantages 
from the decision and says that 
Boehringer 1 Manniipim will 
continue to be a useful source 
of revenue for the tax authori- 
ties in both Bonn and Mann- 
heim. 

Until now, Herr Engeihom 
has been chief executive of the 
Mannheim-based core company 
in the group, but with the 
restructuring he has handed 
this jol> to Ur Karl Maiwald. 
One of the positions Herr 
Engeihom holds now is that of 
chief executive of the Bermuda 
umbrella company. 

Worldwide, Herr Engeihom 
says, the group has about 
12,000 people working for It, 
though he adds, that this figure 
does not include those in Zaire. 

Herr Engeihom sees the 
Bermuda step as opening np a 
“ new chapter” in the history 
wf Boehringer Mannheim, which 
traces its origins baric more 
than 125 years. 

In order to avoid confusion' 
with Boehringer Ingelheim, 
the name Corange may also 
come a little more to the fore, i 
he says. One way or another, < 
it lories like the angel’s horn 
will he trnmoeting a little 
louder in the U.S. in future. 


“I SHOULD point out that, 
while it is our preference to 
acquire control of Minebea 
through negotiations .and with 
board support, we are quite 
determined to acquire, control, 
and to this end we are prepared 
to proceed with a formal take- 
over bid it necessary/’ 

Restrained to the point of 
blandness, this was how Mr 
Charles Knapp concluded the 
offer document which last Fri- 
day made corporate history as 
the first attempt by a foreigner 
to acquire a Japanese company. 

The offer, valued at $L.4bn by 
Mr Knapp, is unusual in 
Just about every conceivable 
way. Hostile takeovers are un- 
heard of in Japan, even between 
indigenous companies. ..The 
Japanese word for acquisition 
alio mjeans “ bribery,” and the 
word for. takeover doubles for 
“ bi-Jack.” 

The target, Minebea, is 
Japan's largest manufacturer of 
precision h*n bearings, but has 
a reputation as something of an 
odd-ball within the country. It 
is regarded! as one of the most 
Westernised of companies, is not 
part . of one of the existing cor- 
porate groupings and is believed 
to lack the institutional support 
so effective in protecting 
Japanese companies from over- 
seas takeovers. 

If the target caused some 
oriental eyebrows to be raised, 
the bidden’ names brought one 
universal response — who? 

The offer document was 
issued by the partnership com- 
prised of Trafalgar Holdings, a 
Los Angeles based finance and 
investment company, and Glen 
International, a financial ser- 
vices group with offices in Lon- 
don. Both are the creation of 
aggressive businessmen who 
have In the part bad their fair 
share of cont r oversy. 

Mr Charles Knapp, the 51- 
year-old head of Trafalgar, is 
best known as former head of 
financial Corporation of 
America, the large U-S. savings 


and loan which came close to 
collapse last year. Mr Knapp 
was forced to resign his control 
of the company by the U.S. 
regulatory authorities. 

His new financial empire was 
created around Trafalgar Hold- 
ings and stayed within the 
same business sphere — real 
estate, securities, leveraged 
buy-outs and the . like. Mr 
Knapp has a reputation for a 
buccaneering style and a will- 
ingness to take risks. 

Mr Terry Bamsden of Glen 
International met him a couple 
of years ago through mutual 
friends, and immediately 
recognised a soulmate. Ur 
Ramsden, by his own account, 
has devoted 10 of his 33. years 
to an in-depth analysis of the 
Japanese corporate sector, and 
he is supremely self-confident 
about Mg acumen in the field. 

He used to work for Hedder- 
wick Sterling G rum bar, the 
London stockbroker that went 
out of business several years 
ago. 

The two men have put to- 
gether an offer of some com- 
plexity, which their critics say 
is an attempt to hood-wink 
shareholders but which they, re- 
gard a$ evidence of their care- 
ful preparation. 

Their attack concentrates on 
Minebea's track record of going 
for growth via the purchase of 
other companies, which has been 
mainly financed by the issue of 
shares with convertible war- 
rants. This, incidentally, is how 
the Trafalgar-Glen stake was 
built up. Mr Ramsden saw the 
warrants’ potential and- ac- 
quired them in die market at 
a knock-down price, amassing 
a 23 per cent bolding which he 
then passed on to Mr Knapp for 
an undisclosed sum. 

The partnership says that 
for Minebea to have built up 
such a large amount of foreign 
debt was irresponsible and 
brought about a dangerously 
high gearing ratio. They also 
consider that recent acquisitions 
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Mr Terry (left) and Mr Charles Knapp: have put together a complex offer 




have cut Minebea’s profit mar- 
gin, and that they could do 
better. 

Exactly how they intend to 
do this has not really been ex- 
plained, apart from a reference 
hi the offer document to the 
opportunities that Minebear’s 
“ merger ” with Trafalgar-Glen 
would bring. These consist of 
44 attractive investment and 
business opportunities,” and the 
restructuring of the company 
to pursue these options, with the 
help of "several experienced 
Japanese businessmen.” 

So for, it is not a takeover 
strategy which bas met with any 
success in Japan. Opinion 
there bas been universally hos- 
tile and often dismissive of wbat 
the Japanese see as an unwanted 
incursion into their internal cor- 
porate affaire. 


The two partners have been 
called “ children ” by Mr Takami 
Takahashi, the Minebea presi- 
dent. who has made do secret 
of his contempt for the bid. 
Ramsden and Knapp are 
“ amateurs,” in bis opinion, who 
have stumbled into Japan with 
tiie naive impression that there 
are easy picking? to be had 
there. 

Market opinion in Japan, 
while less emotional than Mr 
Takahashi, is united in its 
opinion that the bid will not 
succeed. Even if the pair could 
overcome the large — some say 
more than 50 per cent — hold- 
ing that is understood to be 
loyal to the present manage- 
ment. and even if shareholders 
could be persuaded to exchange 
their shares for a mix of cash, 
c on v er t i ble debentures and zero 


coupon bonds, they would still 
have to face the Japanese 
Ministry of Finance. 

This will be the real test for 
the offer. The official attitude is 
that foreign companies are not. 
at present, wanted in Japan, 
despite recent trends to liberal- 
ise commercial practices. It is 
also this attitude — an air of 
enlightened selfishness — that 
most infuriates the bidders. 

If the bid does come to the 
ignominious end that most are 
predicting, it will at least have 
forced the Japanese to re- 
appraise their attitude to 
foreigners, and may hasten the 
liberalisation of corporate 
affairs. 

And Trafalgat-Glen will have 
the consolation of being able to 
sell their large stake at a sub- 
stantial profit 


Expect the unexpected from Software AG. 




A Anew 
S force in 
international 
market-making 


As from today, Hoare Govett has 
combined with jooblns associate - . 

C T Pulley to make markets in London 
in leading Australian and South African 
securities. This builds on the success of 
its existing London-based market- 
making service in Hong Kong, 

Singapore and Malaysian stocks. 

The name of the expanded market- 
making team has changed to 
Hoare Govett Pulley International 
Market Makers Ltd. and brings 
together some sixty years experience of 
making markets in international stocks. 


• For further information contact Barry 
Murrell for Australian. Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Malaysian securities or 
Martin West for South African stocks. 

Hoare Govett Pulley 
International Market Makers Ltd. 

Heron House,. 319-325 High Holborn. 
London WC1V 7PB. 

Ten 01 -404- 0344; 430 0281 /€• 
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Expect creativity - System Software that's designed to help you, the decision maker, make the best 
possible use of your time. 

Expect flexibility - System Software which provides immediate access to the vital information end users 
need but doesn't require ah interpreter to be understood. 

Expect a significant increase in productivity - System Software that can actually reduce programming- 
time by as much as 80%. So computer programmers can be as quick as they are smart 
Expect a high return on investment from Software AG. Over 1,500 international businesses already do. 
Expect more from your software. Contact Software AG of the United Kingdom Limited, Laurie House, 
22, Colyear Street, Derby DEI HA TeL (0332) 37 25 35. 
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LAN HOWIE, chairman of 
Merrydown, Britain's fourth 
largest cider maker, is a con- 
trary man. 

Still active in the company 
in which he was co-founder 
despite being well past 65, 
Howie gleefully tells how in 
1946 when he started to sell 
cider he priced it at 4s 3d (21 p) 
a 75 d bottle whereas Buhner, 
the major competitor sold its 
draught product at Is lOd (9p) 
a quart 

The product sold weu. 

“ People thought at that price 
it must be good," says Howie. 
Asked if the pricing policy was 
the product of some major mar- 
keting strategy he quips: “ The 
potential of the product was 
totally unknown and we wan ted 
to get some of our investment 
back quickly." 

Similarly in 1956 when the 
then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer slapped a duty on 
cider at 15 per cent proof 
Howie made his cider stronger, 
whereas Showering, the Somer- 
set maker of Babycbam at which 
the duty was aimed, reduced 
its strength. “ We decided that 
if we diluted the product we 
would simply be a tiddler 
among the big boys and there 
would be no premium for 
quality." he explains. 

This approach was one of the 
factors behind the emergence 
of Sussex-based Merrydown as 
a producer of premium-priced 
bottled ciders and associated 
products such as the more eso- 
teric Elderflower Wine. With 
pre-tax profits topping S1.2m 
in the year to March 31 1985 
(up from £937,000 the year 
before) and around 3 per cent 
of the UK dder market in its 
grasp the business still bas a 
family-run atmosphere, with 
investors — it went public on the 
Unlisted Securities Market in 
1981 — perceived more as the 
extended family than anony- 
mous providers of cash. 

There is also 'still a feeling 
within the company that, after 
many lean yearn, it cannot 
believe the success of the past 
five or six. The still slim man- 
agement team is acutely aware 
that it needs to deepen its 
expertise and widen the product 
range; one possibility is health 
products. The company already 
manufactures a small range 
based on its cider vinegar. 

Merrydown was set up after 
the Second World War by lan 
Howie and his friend the late 
Jack Ward, now the company's 
president Both were amateur 
wine makers and took their 
basic recipes from Peggy Hutch- 
inson's “ Home Made Wine 
Secrets.” Sales developed 
slowly but took off in the early 
1950s With profits growing to 
£116.000 in 1955-56. 

However, Howie's brave 
attempt to carve a special niche 
in the top end of the market was 
undermined by the Govern- 




fem Howto needing to branch out further 
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remains wary 


Lisa Wood on the UK cider maker’s outlook 


merit's duty increase in 1956; 
turnover . dropped by two 
1 thirds and profits disappeared. 

Then followed 20 years of 
what Howie calls " the yeare of 
struggle” There was minimal 
profitability , and the company 
'abandoned the cider market 
and replaced its major product, 
.Vintage Cider, with apple. wine, 
A- host -of new. products and 
services was also introduced in- 
cluding mead, cider vinegar and 
contract bottling. 

It was Dennis Healey’s first 
1975 Budget that transformed 
■the company’s future. He in- 
creased British wine duty by 
103 per cent. In the face of what 
it saw as an inevitable decline 
in its apple wine sales Merry- 
down decided to re-enter the 
cider market, and introduced a 
product of less than 8 per cent 
proof at the premium end of 
the bottled market. It sold it to 
five pubs on June 1. 1975. 

The re-introduction of vintage 
cider coincided with a boom in 
the popularity of cider 
generally and sales soared. 
Annual volume growth of the 
company reached 20 per cent in 
the early 1980s. 

However, the expansion 
strained the company’s finances. 
So in 1976, using powers earlier 
secured by its board, it issued 
a sizeable number of shares, a 
major portion of which was 


taken np by ICFC and the Trus- 
tee Corporation. This started a 
somewhat long drawn-out 
approach to the . market cul- 
minating in its joining the USM 
in 1981. 

In 1982. Merrydown s stock 
was the best performer on the 
USM, with a 610 .per cent 
increase.* This resulted largely 
from a ' stock market .re-assess- 
ment of its share price against 
a background of cider becom- 
ing fashionable, a good apple 
harvest and the company achiev- 
ing a huge leap in profits. 

Since then, Merrydown, which 
has determinedly kept out of 
■ the ' intensely competitive keg 
and own-label markets, has gone 
-from strength to strength, des- 
pite intense competition from 
imported Normandy bottled 
ciders. Money raised by a 
heavily discounted rights issue 
in 1983 has been ploughed back 
into new machinery and equip- 
ment leading to an improvement 
in profit margins. 

“We are currently in the 
ferment of knowing we must 
grow another leg of the 
business," says Howie. Cider, 
including the company’s bottled 
Vintage and new Country 
brands, accounts for the bulk 
of sales and the industry has 
been bit in the past two years 
by further increased duty on 
the product 

“I am apprehensive about 


making an acquisition,” says 
Howie. “We have digested a 
substantial period of expansion 
In the past five years and that 
puts a strain on management 
The difficulty 1$ finding the 
right business.” 

■ ' Merrydown; however, - does 
have an existing arm to its 
main cider business which the 
board admits has not been fully 
exploited. In the mid-1960s 
■Howie read an - American 
.doctor’s book on- Folk Remedies 
in which cider' vinegar in a 
mix with honey. called 
Bonegar, was extolled as being 
the ultimate cure-alL 

He secured the rights to 
market the product and today- 
sales of the hook and the 
special cider vinegar and honey 
mW are small but steady, par- 
ticularly in Scandinavia 
Howie, who admits to taking a 
teaspoonful of the mix in a 
glass of water ever morning, 
says; “We neglected exploiting 
this market because since 1975 
we have had to concentrate on 
the cider." 

Similarly the company has 
for some time manufactured 
vinegars for Sharwoods, the 
speciality food group, and a 
range of its own culinary 
vinegars with products contain- 
ing garlic and herbs which fall 
into the “added value” sector 
of the market “ Some 40 per 
cent of our vinegar sales are 
in Scandinavia,” says Howie, 

“ and I believe we should have 
doubled our UK turnover.” 

His son Robert has recently 
taken on a new marketing job 
in the business with sectors 
such as the health , market very 
firmly on his target list Sales 
in the past he says, were dis- 
appointing mainl y because Of 
poor .distribution but the com- 
pany is now forging direct links 
with supermarkets and health 
food, shops under the Martlet 
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Hqalth.-related products fasd- 
tnafe ’Hbwte'fwho currently has a 
I'hisi bonnet about the 
t 'potential for a carrot-based pro- 
duct His investigations have 
unearthed a wealth of claims 
about the vegetable. “We are 
only just scratching the 
market" says Howie. 

Merrydown is also XJK agent 
- for - Mariacron Brandy and 
L Chantre Brandy Cream Liqueur, 

I both brand leaders in their 
1 respective West German 
! markets. In addition in 1984 
: Merrydown became sole UK 
; agent for the Beauroy range of 
" Vi ns de Table. 

, This importing business is an- 
; other which the company is 
, currently seeking to grow. In 
' addition It has started to import 
[ Its own Calvados from France, 
r a growing sector of the spirits 
t market directly related to cider. 
s “Getting the finances right” 
5 has been a major constraint, 
i says Howie.” But now these are 
resolved we can really 
t progress." 
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The video route to ‘excellence 


BY CHRISTOPHER LORENZ 


'JOST companies frown on em- 
rloyees who break the rales, 
■jut 3M positively encourages 
ts research and . development 
naff to spend 15 per cent of 

heir t imp on n on-authorlsea 

projects. • . 

The Minnesota mammoth, 
nest-known .for its “Scotch” 
range of tape and other pro- 
ducts, has built a widely drver- 
rified SlTbn-pIus business on 
-yhat only be called institu- 
ionaiised lawlessness. .Its 
•hairman and chief executive, 
Lewis Lehr, is a self-confessed 
-ule-breaker. or “ bootlegger." 
as 3M prefers to sail it. So 
, re many of his senior ool- 

^Vet^is freedom is combined 
with iron discipline. When a 
project reaches a serious stage, 
sroch as needing Investment in 
a pilot plant, it is subjected to 
the most intense scrutiny. Only 
if it passes a set of rigorous 
market competitive and finan- 
cial tests does It get the go- 
ahead. If it fails, it ts seldom 
allowed to drag on for long, 
as in many companies. Instead, 
It is shut-down. 

- This seemingly ambiguous 

combination of laxity with tight 
control produces a flood of 
imitations every year— and 
distinguishes 3M from most 
other large corporations. Many 
have tried to match it, but have 
failed; the right balance is re- 
markably difficult to achieve, 
let alone sustain. Only a hana- 
.fnl have succeeded, notably 
Hewlett-Packard (usually) and 
IBM (sometimes).. . . 

- 3M*s elusive balance of loose- 
ness and tightness can now be 
viewed at first hand in a train- 
ing mm based on the best- 
selling book “In Search of 
Excellence."* The film features 
-the book’s two authors, Tam 
Peters and Bob Waterman, but 
its stars are seven of their 
** excellent companies Disney, 
McDonald’s, Apple, Dana Cor- 
poration, 3M, a remarkable 
Connecticut supermarket and a 
email Californian engineering 
company. 

The film’s behind-the-scenes 
look at these companies brings 
vividly to life all eight “attri- 
butes of excellence” which the 
book identified, including “close 
tp the customer ”. “ productivity 
through people," “ a bias for 
action” “autonomy and entre- 
prareurshin and the “simul- 
taneous loose-tight controls ” at 
which 3M so manifestly excels. 

SM’s winning formula is 
illustrated in the film by two 
projects. The story _of the 
development of “ Post - it 
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fish just didn t look fresh. - 
For companies in any sort of 
taMtift* lesson of Stew 
Leonard's success is A*** 

tomer perception is 
Waterman told the MCE con* 
ference. “ Too many companies, 
especially in engineering, think 
thejf know better than the 
customer.” At excellent com- 
panies such as IBM, by contrast, 
“ everyone Is tied into market- 


Disney World— “ obsessive attention paid to qwlhy a*»d s «vke ‘ 


adhesive notepads, a classic 3M 
innovation whose sales have 
soared to over $2p0m a year, 
is told in person- by Art Fry 
and Spen Silver, .who developed 
It against strong opposition 
from the marketing department 
And the camera is allowed into 
a real (not simulated) top 
executive meeting at which 
Lewis Lehr and his cohorts 
subject the champion of a new 
laser disc project to a ruthless 
grilling before granting him the 
$20m of investment he needs 
to get into mass production. 

Presenting the film in 
Brussels earlier this month at 
a conference organised by 
Management Centre Europe, 
Bob Waterman argued that 
large American companies were 
ahead of their European 
counterparts in practising 
“ autonomy and entrepreneur- 
ship” and “tight-loose controls.” 
On other counts, however, such 
as “close to the customer,” the 
Europeans, had -just as much 
to offer. 

The ability to practise 
autonomy and entrepreneur - 
ship : ‘boiled; dowh to' one's 
attitude to -malting T mistakes. 
Waterman suggested. “One of 
the characteristics of Silicon 
Valley is that it sees it as a 
badge of distinction to go 
bankrupt. Venture capitalists 
look for people who have failed 
at some stage because it demon- 
strates their experience at 
dealing with a situation where 
the odds are against them.” 

Within the confines of a large 
corporation, both 3M and 
Hewlett-Packard were practi- 


tioners . of this attitude to risk- 
taking, said Waterman. Their 
approach was reinforced by the 
careful articulation throughout 
the . company of a common 
vision. 

Closeness to the customer — 
an attribute which 3M also 
shares — could provide the key 
to. one of the most intractable 
conundrums of management, 
claimed Waterman: bow to 
stimulate internal - improve- 
ment and change without 
having to face u major crisis. 

Companies that axe in touch 
with the outside world are 
much more likely to succeed 
in changing continuously. But 
most companies spend so much 
time- on internal affairs that 
there’s damn little time to look 
outside.” 

As an ideal example of a 
company which listens to its 
customers, and is always on the 
move, Waterman pointed to the 
example in the film of Stew 
Leonard’s Dairy, a foodstore in 
Norwalk, 'Connecticut ' with 
weekly sales of $200,000' a week. 

' This family-owned concern 
has been so successful that it 
has' extended its premises no 
less than 24 times. Its secret, 
in Stew Leonard's ‘own -words, 
“is the old story — give the 
customers what they want. 
Under the maxim of “ only 
happy customers come back,” 
it goes to extreme lengths to 
solicit consumers’ views — and 
to react to them. Suggestion 
boxes, and other listening 
devices which fail in many less 
responsive companies, produce 
a continual flow of requests and 


Commenting on the episode 
which opens the fllm—;the obses- 
sive attention which -is paid to 
Quality and customer service 
at Disney World— Waterman 
said the same approach was 
used at excellent companie s m 
entirely 1 different fields. IBM 
had always set itself the target 
of being “ the best service com- 
party In the world," while Fnto- 
Lay (a subsidiary of Pepsi Cola 
which makes potato crisps and 
pretzels), calls on all its custo-- 
mers once a day — even “ mom 
& pop" stores. Its overheads 
are high, but its sales and mar- 
ket shares are a stronomic. 

Waterman accepts criticism 
in Europe that his book over- 
emphasised some of what he 
calls the “ hoopla ” of employee 
motivation and customer service 
in American companies. The 
important thing, he emphasises, 
are the principles that lie 
behind the hoop-ia. 

Significantly one of the most 
telling sequences in the U.S. 
version of the film has been 
judged unsuitable for consump- 
tion in Europe. Tom Mehlon, 
the owner - of an engineering 
jobbing shop in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is shown In his charac- 
teristically .revivalist style con- 
ducting yrtiat he calls, a " super- 
person ceremony to ; reward 
employees for improving quality 
and productivity. But an inter-, 
view where he cries with emo- 
tion at his commitment to his 
workforce has-been cut - 
• Available on video. of Jilm 
for rental or purr hose, with 
accompanying user’s guide, 
from Melrose Film Produc- 
tions. 8-12 Old Queen Street, 
London SW1H 9HP. Tel 01-222 
1744. Telex 917944. - . , 
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^on-H fr. maximumromfort on ttieloreesthauiMAS747Fir5taass. If you’ re used to tie best on the ground, you expeetthebe^ in the air. 
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Ian Rodger assesses the impact of the tin crisis 

Dented image in the can market 


THE COLLAPSE of the tin market 
last week may be bad . news to pro- 
ducers and exposed traders, but the 

prospect of significantly lower tin 
prices will be welcomed warmly by 
the main consumers of the motai 

Uiey have watched with frustra- 
tion in recent years as the produc- 
ers' support for tin prices has maife 
it more difficult for them to sell 
their tin-based products. Tin con- 
sumption in the non-communist 
world has fallen from 174,000 
tonnes in 1970 to 153,000 tonnes last 
year. 

The largest tin consumer by far is 
the steel industry, which uses the 
metal as a coating for sheet which 
is then formed into food bever- 
age tins and other containers for 
c on sume r products. In 1984, tin- 
plate accounted for 35 per cent of 
tin consumption. 

Tinplate has been fighting a los- 
ing battle egainst other materials in 
the p ackagin g mark et in recent 
years. The most striking example is 
that of beverage mme in the U.SL In 
1972, 80 per cent of beverage cans in 
the U.S. were made of tinplate. To- 
day, almost all beer cans and 87 per 
cent of soft drink cans are made of 
aluminium. In that period, US. con- 


Members of the International Tin Council, the indnstiy’s 
producer-consumer price pact, are expected to spend to- 
day preparing the gronnd for an emergency meeting on 
the tin crisis. There are signs that they have taken some 
small steps towards finding extra funds needed to bolster 
their efforts to maintain tin prices above free market 
levels. 


sumption of tinplate fall from 4 J5m 
tonnes to under 3m tnne«». 

It would be wrong to suggest that 
this reversal has been c hw an ti wiy 
to the relatively high price of tin. 
The increasing pressure for recy- 
cling has favoured aluminium, as 
did the development of *>»ti wall 
can technology. When a thin tin- 
plate was developed to compete 
with alnrnmrwm am sheet, it 

significantly less tin. 

Tin consumption in tinplate hag 
fallen by -about 15 per cent in the 

fjy 5 * the Research 

Unit cf Shearson Lehman Brothers, 
The importance of price emerges 
in the experience in Western Eu- 
rope where tinplate has been much 
more successful so far at holding off 
aluminium's advance in the bever- 
age can market About 90 per cent 
of beverage cans in West Germany 


and 50 per cent of them in Britain 
are still matte of tinplate. 

Aluminium producers grumble 
that this is because European steel 
prices have been unrealistically 
weak, thanks to government sub- 
sidies. These subsidies will no long- 
er be allowed after this year, so "tin- 
plate producers will be grateful for 
any reduction in tin prices that 
might offset any upward trend in 
their steel prices. 

The British Steel Corporation, for 
example, uses -LOGO tonnes of tin a 
year in its three tinplate works in 
Wales where it makes a total of 
about 935,000 tonnes of tinplate a 
year. BSC officials suspect that 
when trading In tin resumes, the 
price will be somewhere in the vi- 
dnzty of £7,000 a tonne, compared 
with the £8,140 three month price at 
which trading was suspen d ed on 
the London Metal Exchange (LME) 


last Thursday. His would mean a 
direct saving to BSC of about £5 per 
tomi p of tinplate TTTWta 

The other main use Of finis in 
solders, which are used in a wide 
range of industrial applications in 
electronics, packaging and automo- 
bile Twf»« wra * toring - Unlike tinplate, 
solder is a growth market for tin, 
particularly in Japan which has a 
strong pl eH ropi cs industry. Solders 
now account for about 3D per cent of 
world consumption of tin, excluding 
the Corn emu countries. 

.The British company Codkson 
(formerly Lead Industries) is a 
world leader in solders, and a sig- 
nificant m"!™* of other alloys and 
compounds using tin, such as pew- 
ter and paint additives. The compa- 
ny uses about 10,000 tonnes a year 
of tin, and operates its own secon- 
dary smelter. 

Mr Fergus Munro, Coofcson’s fi- 
nance director, said margins on the 
output of the group's secondary 
smelter would be harmed tor the an- 
ticipated decline in the price of tin, 
but tins would be more than offset 
by the increased demand and mar- 
gins it expected an its tin products. 

Mr Munro said that Cookson, like 
other large consumers, nnnintainwl 
significant stocks of tin. 


Upheaval threatens Cornish mines 


\ THE FUTURE of the Cornish tin 
mining industry has been put at 
risk by the crisis in the internation- 
al tin market, Stefan Wagstyl 
writes. 

The threat of a collapse in world 
tin prices has put into jeopardy a 
steady recovery in mme production 
in the 1980 s, in which the natural 
resources group Rio Tinto-Zinc has 
played a crucial role. 

There is no danger of immediate 
closure at any of the three largest 
tin mines in Cornwall, or of immi- 
nent redundancies among the 1,500 
people employed in the industry. 
The threat rather is that a long pe- 
riod of weak tin prices would once 
again plunge the industry into de- 
clining investment, failing output 
and rising unemployment which 
has characterised it for much of 
this century. 

Mr Brian Calver, managing direc- 
*, tor of RTZ-s tin mines, said: Tf the 
pice falls dramatically still further 
it could cause me considerable 
alarm. It would be disastrous for 
the Cornish industry. 1 * 

Mr Ken Gilbert, managing direc- 
tor cf Geevor TTn Mines, the only 


Cornish Production)^ 
of Tin- M 

in -ConcentratesflS 


remaining independent Cornish 
mining rampany (in which KTZ has 
a 19.4 per cent stake), said that 
while the industry could survive a 
short-lived upheaval in the market 
a sustained toll in prices would be 
"disastrous." 

The current resurgence in the 
Cornish tmmng tin industry dates 
back to 1979 when RIZ bought the 
shutdown Wheal Jane mine from 


Consolidated Goldfields and re- 
opened it a year later. It has since 
re-opened Wheal Maid, Wheal 
Jane’s much smaller sister and is 
now refurbishing the South Crofty 
mine, near Redruth, where it 
bought control last year. RTZ’s tor 
vestments to Cornish tin mmlng 
have totalled some £25m. Geevor 
has been spending over £lm a year 
modernising its minepegr St Just 


These investments have helped 
to raise Cornish tin production from 
same 3J50D tonnes af metal In con- 
centrates -dn ■ 1976 to over 5,000 
tonneslastyear. 

TKo trouble is that this gypansinn 
has been carried out white the In- 
ternational Tin Council has been 
supporting prices at above the free 
market level. Moreover, m the last 
two years, the weakness of sterling 

KaTparf the Cnmtgh yiiry*; 

against rivals in South East Asia 
and elsewhere. 

There is every chance now that 
tiie tm price, which was suspended 
at £8440 a tonne on the London Me- 
tal Exchange on Thursday, could 
fell tor below the breakeven levels 
of the Cornish mines. With a break- 
even paint of about £8,500 a tonne, 
Geevor is already being squeezed, 
according to the company’s own fig- 
ures. RTZ, with a mine breakeven 
point of between £7,500 and £8,000 a 
tonne, has a little more breathing 
space. But even that will be little 
consolation, if prices now fall by the 
£2,000 a tonne . that metal traders 
.believe is possihle. 
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over 150 countries world- j 5 
wide. That means air- 
lines, car rental offices •/ 
and hotels^nduding ail 
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shops and restaurants:. • 

And there is no pre-set : - 
Rmit to the amount you i. 
can spend It all makes^ ; 

Diners Club, the world's -; 
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card, one card you can - 
always rety on. 
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Water for Riyadh \lUnJr 

Aqueduct 2000 |g| 

Tapping the oceans to provide 
an inexhaustible source of water for the arid BHF 

regions of the Earth is not the fanciful — 

idea it sounds. In Saudi Arabia sea-water ^ \ 

from the Gulf is desalinated, purified and 

sent on a 290-mile journey across the desert 

through a huge twin pipeline to the capital Riyadh, 
2,300 feet above sea level. Up to 30 million cubic feet 


sj j per day - enough to meet require- 

X/ ments even when Riyadh’s population tops 
J the million mark in the 1990s. 

t This, the world’s largest water supply system, 
is the work of an international consortium 
led by Mannesmann Anlagenbau. 

mannesmann technology 
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Minister forced to defer 
social security reform 


BY ROBIN PAULEY AND ERIC SHORT 


THE WORSENING crisis over the 
future of Britain's £40bn social se- 
curity budget, exacerbated by con- 
troversial demands from the Trea- 
sury for a freeze in child benefit un- 
til 1988, has forced Mr Norman 
Fowler, Social Services Secretary, 
to postoone publication of a White 
document) detailing 

The extent of the Government's 
problems became dear in weekend 
int e rvie w s by both Mr Fowler and 
Mr Tony Newton, Social Security 
Minister. Yesterday afternoon thou- 
sands of protesters in London 
marched in a Trades Union Con- 
gress (TUC) rally against the pro- 
posed changes which were de- 
scribed by Mr Norman Willis, TUC 
general secretary, as “a charade” 
whose primary purpose was cuts. 

The White Paper was due to be 
published soon after November 8, 
but plan has been abandoned 
and Mr Fowler, speaking in a BBT 
radio interview, would say only that 
it was “a fairly safe bet" to say the 
announcement would be made be- 
fore Christmas. 

One cause of delay is the difficul- 
ties Mr Fowler is facing in the so- 
called Star Chamber erf ministers 


which Is examining bids for extra 
public spending in 1988-87 and be- 
yond. He is seeking extra resources 
for the National Health Service, ex- 
tra funds for social security to pay 
for the higher predicted num- 
ber of unemployed and a withdraw- 
al of Treasury demands for £500m 
savings in the housing benefit 
which have infuriated backbench 
TbryMPs. 

Mr Fowler appears to have se- 
cured at least a partial victory over 
housing benefit, but the price may 
have to be a cut in the child benefit 
budget He is resisting strongly de- 
mands for a freeze, hut in di ca ti ons 
of defeat surfaced for the first time 
when Mr Newton said yesterday 
that while child benefit was secure 
as a universal benefit, the Govern- 
ment bad to try to balance the 
amount which went to all mothers 
a gainst the amount which should 
be allocated to low income families 
through a proposed new family 
credit 

Child benefit goes up to £7 a 
week per child next month, a rise erf 
2.12 per cent Instead of the 7 per 
cent rise to E720 which would have 
been required to uprate the benefit 
in line with other benefits and in 


line with inflation. 

Of tiie £17Sm saved by not fully 
uprating the benefit only EZSm is 
being to improve family 

income supplement and bousing 
benefit for families with children. 
The rest is a gain to the Exchequer 
towards tax cuts. 

A Uttie noticed part of the current 
public expenditure White Paper 
shows the Government was anyway 
planning to increase child benefit 
by less than its projected rises in in- 
flation in each of the years to 1988. 
But freezing it at Cl would deliver 
further savings, over and above 
those planned, of betweeen £lbn 
and Q.5bn between now and 1989. 

One of the most controversial 
aspects of the social security re- 
forms proposed by Mr Fowler's 

in Jimevrastoe phased abolition of 
the state earnings related pension 
schem e (Serps) which attracted 
hostile repanses from employers, 
trade wninw« ptmI the pensions 
industry. 

Mr Fbwler now says, however, 
that he not m»d ft up his mind 
yet on whether to go ahead with the 
abolition of Serps or to p roceed 
with a modification of the scheme. 


Unions press for inner city aid 


BY JOHN LLOYD AND DAVID THOMAS 


THE GOVERNMENT and industry 
will come under strong pressure at 
next week's meeting of the National 
Economic Development Council, a 
tripartite grouping of trade unions, 
employers and the Government, to 
provide more assistance to inner 
dties and areas of severe industrial 
decline. 

A paper from the Trades Union 
Congress, which has been discussed 
informally at talks between TUC of- 


ficials the Confederation of 
British Industry, Britain's employ- 
ers' organisation, makes a strong 
plea for a greater commitment by 
business to inner dties. 

The NEDC discussion, though 
technically concerned with local 
economic initiatives, is likely to 
centre on the problems of the inner 
dties in the wake of recent riots in 
Birmingham London. 

The TUC paper, unusual' for the 


trade mrimic, argues the wtiw 
city problem is too big to be solved 
by Government alone and that 
much of the responsibility must fall 
on business. 

The TUC says that, on one esti- 
mate, as little as 0 J per cent of pre- 
tax profits are spend on urban 
renewal. Spending by business in 
the UJL on urban development is 
many times higher. 


Pit union’s 
left urges 
ScargiU to 
moderate 

By John Lloyd, Industrial Editor 

MR ARTHUR SCABGZLL. presi- 
dent of the National Union of Mine- 
workers (NUM), will today come 
under the strongest pressure he has 
experienced since the end of foe 
coal strike in March to moderate 
his policies and style - from mem-! 
bars of the dominant left group in 
ti» NUM executive. 

He can expect a challenge in two 
forums -the NUM's national execu- 
tive committee, which meets this 
morning, and at a special delegate 
conference, celled to discuss the 
mineworkers still sacked during or 
after the strike. 

■ The executive leaders are con- 
cerned that Mr ScargiU has not 
done enough to ensure that the 
union’s Eftm funds, now in the 
hands of sequestrators, axe re- 
turned to NUM control. Mr ScargiU 
has refused to recognise the full au- 
thority of the court-appointed re- 
ceiver. 

They also believe that his atti- 
tude to the breakaway Union of 
Democratic Mineworkers (UDM) 
will have to change in order to pre- 
vent a high loSS of Tnomhorchin to 
the UDM. 

There is also concern over the 
outcome of the pay talks between 
foe breakaway leaders and the Na- 
tional Coal Board. The NUM's poli- 
cy of refusing to conclude area or 
pit level incentive agreements ts 
seen as one which could also lead to 
a further loss of members to the 
UDM. 

- Mr ScargiU and Mr Ian MacGre- 
gor, the NCB chairman, eimsiwri 
yesterday over an offer which Mr 
ScargiU said had been made to the 
NUM. Mr MacGregor accused Mr 
ScargiU of "not teUing the truth," 
while Mr Scargfil responded by say- 
ing that the NCB rfmimum was 
“speaking through that plastic bag 
again." 


IATA MEETS ON EUROPEAN FARES’ STRUCTURE 

Airlines to consider four-year 
trials of ‘extra cheap’ tickets 


BY MICHAEL DONNE, AEROSPACE CORRESPONDENT 


PLANS FOB a wider spread of 
cheaper air fores in Western Eu- 
rope may by carried a stage farther 
this week 

Member-airlines of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Associa ti on 
y ppoting in Hamburg will be asked 
to approve a scheme for lower fares 
that has already been accepted ter 
the association's own governing ex- 
ecutive committee, and by the inde- 
pendent Association of European 
Airlines (most of whose members 
are hi the lata anyway). 

Broadly, this scheme proposes 
setting up for an experimental peri- 
od of four years a system of “fares 
zones” below current normal econo- 
my fores, to permit ‘MIscountT and 
“deep discount* rates. In each zone, 
a “reference fare" would be fixed, at 
80 per cent of the economy rate for 
the discount zone, and 80 per cient 
for the deep discount zone. 

Hie airlines would be allowed to 
vary fazes up or down by amounts 
up to 15 per cent on either side of 
the reference fare in each zone, 
without interference from govern- 
ments. In each zone, specific boo- 
king and other restrictions on such 
cheaper fares would apply. 

At face value, this scheme does 
go some way towards meeting the 
growing yiawinm* for cheaper air 
fazes in Western Europe. It has 
been desig ned to meet -demands 
from foe EEC Itself for .cheaper 
fares, a move which in Turn 
stemmed from both the widening 
chorus of consumer complaints 
about high fores, and foe growing 
pressures for greater liberalisation 
and airline competition in Western 

Europe. 

The scheme is thus widely re- 
garded by European airlines out- 
side the UK as a genuine compro- 
mise, an p*te«np t to get some con- 
sensus on the introduction of con- 
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trolled c om petition in a complex 
and extremely volatile situation. 

But foe imposed scheme has al- 
ready run into some severe criti- 
cism, for not going far enough to 
meet the demands of those seeking 
more radical solutions to the prob- 
lems of high fares and insufficient 
liberalisation 

It does not come any where near 
the UK Government's own pioneer- 
ing efforts over recent years to get 
more liberalisation and cheaper 
fores through its bilateral agree- 
ments with such countries as the 
Ne therlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, West Germany and to a less- 
er extent; France. 

Moreover, at a meeting in Brus- 
sels in late September of the Asso- 
ciation of European Airlines, Brit- 
ish r.«i»dnTn‘aTi. one of the staun- 
chest champions of cheaper air 
fores world-wide, dissociated Itself 
from the plan, and walked out of 
the meeting. 

British Airways also expressed 
its dissatisfaction, although it did 
not go so for as BCal in quitting the 
Brussels meeting. Nevertheless, BA 
is known to feel just as strongly as 
BCal, and would prefer to see the 
UK Governments more aggressive 
methods of bilateral negotiations 
pursued throughout Europe. 

Mr Michael Spicer, UK Aviation 
Minister who has spearheaded the 
British drive for cheaper fares over 
the past two years, is in no doubts 
about the situation. “We certainly 
don't think these AEA/Iata fares 
proposals go anywhere sear far 
unrmg ti in the direction we want to 
go - winch is much cheaper fores 
and increased liberalisation in 
Western Europe. 

“Via have two lines of action. Wie 
can and will continue our individual 
bilateral discusrions with European 
gove rn ments, even if they take a 


long confident that in foe end 


“Secondly, we will work m the 
EEC to ensure that we eventually 

get cheaper fares, a more liberal air 

transport policy and a better defini- 
tion of foe competition rules. It 
could be tough going, but we intend 
to go ahead. 

“We believe strongly foat more 
competition and cheaper fores 
iripw n more business for all the Eu- 
ropean airlines - foe agreements 
we have got so far in Europe prove 
the point, and we intend to hammer 
it home. We believe foat foe AEA 
with its latest proposals Is out of 
touch with the trend of events.” 

Mr Spicer adds that the increased 
competition ^ foe bid for cheaper 
fores is not coming just from the 
UK, but from other airlines outside 
Europe, and especially from the 
UJS. Sooner 

Other criticisms have been just 
as harsh. Europe, an independent 
European aviation watchdog body, 
has declared that the AEA/Iata pro- 
posals represent “a strained at- 
tempt to stubbornly maintain the 
status quo by papering over the 
cracks” in foe current European air- 
line structure. 

Europe argues that the fares pro- 
posals are “more or less what exists 
already”, with some of the existing 
advanced purchase excursion fares 
available close to the proposed “ref- 
erence fares” for the discount and 
deep discount zones. 

Some part of this row may wash 
over the lata meeting in Hamburg. 
But, in any event, behind the fare s 
qnhomft lie foe seeds of an even po- 
tentially wider schism in European 
air transport - just how far airitoes 
in the AEA/Iata lobby are pi 
to go to ensure that the 
competition roles are not as rigidly 
applied to air transport as the Com- 
mission itself would like to see. 


Townsend takes on 
Belgian ferry partner 


BY ANDREW FISHER, SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 

companies recently decided to rede- 
ploy their ships an existing routes 


TOWNSEND THORESEN, the UK 
cross-Channel ferry company, will 
link up next year with the state- 
owned - Belgian operator, Regie 
Voor Maritiem Transport (RMT), 
which is switching its allegiance 
from Sealink UK, its present 
partner. 

Townsend said it would coordi- 
nate services with RMT on routes 
between England and Belgium. 
From January l, 1988, KMT’s ferry 
and jetted fleet, now marketed un- 
der foe Sealink banner, will sail un- 
der Townsend colours. 

Sailing schedules will be Incorpo- 
rated into foe 1986 brochure of 
Townsend, a subsidiary of Euro- 
pean Ferries which is shortly ex- 
pected to announce orders worth 
some £70m for two or three new fer- 
ries far foe DoverCalais run. 

The routes covered in the new 
agreement will be Dover to Ostend 
and Zeehrugge and Felixstowe to 
Zeebrugge. The UK and Belgian 


to improve their utilisation. 

Townsend said ft was switching 
ships rnmnng routes to France, Bel- 
gium and Northern Ireland next 
spring to cope mainly with rising 
freight volumes. Both companies 
are also investing in their fleets. 
Apart from the proposed new ships, 
Townsend is spending some £30m 
on enlarging four ships. 

RMT, spending around Cl 5m on 
enlarging three of its vessels, did 
not say why it was switching to the 
Townsend Thoresen banner. But 
the size of recent losses is believed 
to have influenced its decision. 

• Dover, the busiest ferry port in 
Europe, Is to start work earlier than 
planned on some of the develop- 
ments aimed at increasing passen- 
ger and freight facilities and likely 
to cost C75m in the next five years. 
Total spending this year will be 
around £15m. 


Chocolate 
makers 
bite into 
EEC rules 

By Richard Mooney j 

BRITAIN’S chocolate manufactur- 
ers are worried that changes to 
EEC rules might force them to 
adopt foe “Euro-taste" of their 
continental competitors or find 
new names ter their products. 
Two sets of rules on chocoWe man- 
ufacture are applied m the EEU 
In the paginal six member states 
the term “chocolate" can only he 
used ter products in which cocoa 
butter is the only fat used. 
However, in Britain, Ireland and 
Denmark up to 5 per cent of oth- 
er vegetable fate is allowed. 

The EEC Commission wants to pro- 
mote freer trade in chocolate 
products within foe Community 
and has proposed foat foe less 

stringent rules to Britain, Ireland 

and Denmark shou ld be applied 
in all member states 
However, the proposal has been op- 
posed by some members, notably 
France and West Germany, and 
is being blocked in the European 
Parliament 

At the annual lunch of foe Cocoa, 
Chocolate and Confectionery Al- 
liance (CCCA) in London at foe 
weekend Mr David Cramb, foe 
CCCA president said opposition 
was at government level. 

He said foe continental confection- 
ery trade favoured less 
stringent regulation of chocolate 


t 
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Continental governments are to fa- 
vour of freer trade to chocolate 
but they want it to be achieved 
by the EECwkle adoption of 
their own code outlawing non- 
cocoa fats. This would involve 
British manufac turers in adjust- 
ing foe recipes, and therefore the 
tastes, of their products, or stick- 
ing to fee same recipes and re- 
naming foe products. . 

A West German suggestion , ter a 
new name for British-style choco- 
late translates as “fat glazing" 
while the Belgians have suggest- 
ed “cocoa fantasy.” Another idea, , 
reputedly from France, is to call i 
it “vegetate." 

The proposal to adopt foe British 
rules throughout foe EEC has 
been attacked by cocoa produc- 

. tog countries, who fear that it 
would result in a reduction in de- 
mand for their cocoa. •• 

Mr Cramb said that Britain's high 
level of chocolate sales compared 
with the rest of Europe indicated 
that a substantial rise in Euro- 
pean sales could be expected if 
the British recipe was accepted. 
This rise should be enough to 
compensate for the lower propor- 
tion of cocoa butter involved, he 
said. 

The preferred substitute for cocoa 
butter was shea not oil, which 
comes mostly from backward 
areas of West Africa, the world's 
main cocoa-producing region. 

British chocolate sales totalled 
427,475 tonnes last year, 19 from 
351,760 tonnes in 1980, according 
to CCCA figures. 


Union power holds up in face 
of job cuts and recession 


BY PHILS* BASSETT, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


COMPANIES now have marginally 
more shop stewards (factory union 
leaders) than they did before the 
start of the recession, according to a 
forthcoming survey of workplace 
ind ust rial relations in Britain. 

This, and other firings of the 
survey by Dr Eric Batstone of Nuf- 
field College, Oxford and others, 
confounds a number of ingrained 
preconceptions about foe state of 
British industrial relations and sug- 
gest that foe recession has had a 
much smaller impact than has been 
thought 

The study, of 1,009 shop stewards 
from a range of industries and 
covering both clerical and manual 
unions, is the first of its kind since 
the onset of the recession and is 
Ekely to be seen by both manage- 
ment unions as an important 
indicator of industrial relations 

practice, til inking and rifmate- 

Dr Batetone's survey looks specif- 
ically at how unions have re- 
sponded to foe impact of new tech- 
nology. but prefaces this with more 
general industrial relations find- 
ings. Among them a re: 

• Shop stewards. The total number 
of stewards, especially senior and 
full-time stewards, has fallen less 
rapidly than employment in manu- 
facturing, resulting Ui equivalent 
size establishments having more 
nov than they had five years ago. 

• Derision -making- Ti\ many areas 
of the economy, but particularly in 
engineering {production mid mato- 
t ain a nce ), food and drink, electrical 
engineering and chemicals, key 
union decisions on major agree- 
ments reached with their employer 
are still taken at mass meetings, 
with ballots dominant - and some- 
times then Only mar ginally - in 
white-collar areas, especially 
finance. 

• Local leadership. In white-collar 
peas stewards are seen to be lead- 
ing their members, bat the opposite 


is claime d jn production and main* 
tainance groups. 

• Union influence. While sizeable 
minorities believe that their unions’ 
influence de cl in ed over the last 
five years, very few believe unions 
have little or no influence at alL 

• Strikes. The majority of private 
sector companies experienced no 
strikes in the 12 months before the 
survey was taken to October last 
year, but Dr Batstone describes the 
rise in public-sector strikes in the 
survey period as "astronomical.” 

The survey looks at the first five 
years of the present Conservative 
Government, noting fra* hi many 
areas - food and drink and engi- 
neering, far example - employment 
is now up to bait what it was at the 
start of foe survey period. 

Normally read, such job losses 


Perhaps linked to tbiy is the sur- 
vey’s evidence on the continuing 
rote of the shop steward. Portrayals 
of stewards as circumvented, even 
margi n alised, look -on this evidence 
as though they may be confined to 
such well-known examples as BL. 

Since the number of stewards - 
ordinary, senior and fall -time — has 
declined less rapidly than jobs in 
their plants, there are proportion- 
ately slightly more of them now. In 
Tnflhntanwanrw engineering, for in- 
stance, 20 per cent of aH establish- 
ments still have two or more full- 
time stewards; in production chemi- 
cals, 24 per cent 

What clearly has changed is the 
pattern of strike action.; Dr Bat- 
stone confi r ms that strikes have ail 
but died out in the majority of esta- 
blishments, though. evenWtbere 




are supposed to have given consul- were strikes in about atifiid. (rf all 
enable power to man agementa Hr TriflTinfaptatrmg companies. 


Batetone's survey is more sceptical. 
It finds, for instance, that despite 
the Government's ideological drive 
against it, there is little manage- 
ment opposition to the closed shop 
(compulsory union membership) 
where it exists. 

While dosed shop coverage va- 
ries considerably - from 88 per cent 
of chemical plants with a complete 
closed shop to 41 per cent of engi- 
neering establishments with no 
closed shop at all - there is little 
teal change from the late 1970s. 

Variety erf coverage extends as 
well to management style. While 
relatively few stewards would go so 
far as to cfaim that 
have become less tough there is a 
roughly even division between 
those who think it has toughened 
up (most notably, 83 per cent in 
British Telecom) to those, such as 
to electrical engineering (58 per. 
cent) and the printing industry (46 
per cent) who claim to see no 
change. 


In the finance sector - nearly a 
third of foe sample had undergone 
a strike of some kind in the previ- 
ous year, and in white-collar groups 
in the public sector foe rate is even 
higher; more than four in every 
five. 

Union Structure and Strategy in 
the Face of Technical Change, by 
Eric Batstone and Stephen Goiir- 
lay, with Buga Levie and Roy 
Moore. Blackwell, Oxford. 
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The post-modernistic house' that Jencks built 


Charles Jencks, architect and 
historian, designed his London 
house as a built version of his 
theses. In the architectural 
fraternity Mr Jencks is known 
, “a 3 . ® rltic „ who encouraged a 
definition of the architectural 
style that followed the modern 
movement; referred to as post- 
modernism, it has always been 
a critical puzzle, a fragmented 
movement that lacks more than 
a nominal leader. But Jencks 
has, m his architecture and his 
extensive writings, made the 
most convincing case for the 
new movement. The house in 
London is the apotheosis of his 
thi nkin g, and its extraordinary 
achievement is apparent in a 
lavish hook he has produced 
(Symbolic Architecture t»y 
Charles Jencks, Academy 
Editions, £35). 

Imagine a conventional 1840s 
end'Of-terrace house set in a 
leafy, west London street. These 
houses were built when there 
was a shared language of build- 
ing, a kind of debased classicism 
that was easily understood by 
builders, clients and architects. 
Jencks is anxious to return to 
this sort of architecture, an 
architecture that through its 
symbolism reflects the common 
purpose of mankind. He has an 
irksome habit of inventing jar- 
gon and categorising every- 
thing; he talks a lot about “ the 
web of signification,** an under- 
lying pattern of meanings that 
is shared by all civilised people, 
r The trouble is that if a 
from the moon, or even from 
Middlesbrough, was taken into 
the latest Jencks house he 
would not have the faintest idea 
what was going on. 


In fact, it is not all that 
complicated. First it is impor- 
tant to understand that the 
exercise Ls about adding mean- 
ing to the house. The old h w 1 ** 
was completely converted with 
the help of several architects: 
rooms were added, staircases 
were moved and the whole 
place turned into a demonstra- 
tion of theory. 

The house has several themes. 
Jencks asks the important ques- 
tion: “What is there m this 
agnostic age to symbolise 
beyond the perennial themes of 
comfort and fashion? ” He 
decided to illustrate perennial 
themes of time, both cosmic 
and everyday, so the house has 
rooms and spaces that represent 
the seasons and the solar 
system, and attempts to 
replicate cosmic geometry. 

At the front door you are 
greeted by a stylised face and 
an abstract representation of 
the human body. Inside the 
door is the first space, the 
cosmic oval, a small room 
panelled with mirrored doors 
which are surmounted by a 
William Stok mural of 12 
“paragons of open-mindedness.” 
These include the Emperor 
Hadrian Erasmus ani * Thomas 
Jefferson in conversation with 
Hannah Arendt. The pretension 
of this beginning is undoubt- 
able but the owner/architect 
disarmingly says it is there to 
show that we can only pretend 
to knowledge as nothing is 
certain. This is a worrying start 
to the development of a compre- 
hensible system of symbols. The 
main sequence of rooms (we’ll 
by-pass the cosmic loo) repre- 
sents the five seasons. Five? 


Well, Mr Jencks has provided 
an extra one in the form of an 
Indian summer. 

The Winter Room has as its 
focal point's ficepjace designed 
by Michael Craves. The colours 
are sombre and a figurative bust 
of Hephaestus, spirit of winter, 
looks from high above the fire 
at the solid Jencks-designed 
furniture. 

Spring has a different air. 
Three busts of bronze ladies 
symbolise somewhat heavily 
early spring, late spring and 
mid-spring against a wall 
sprigged with flowers. Shell 
motifs suggest Primavera and 
there is an agreeable seat in 
the laige window where the real 
seasons can be observed. 

Summer is the d»n in E room 
and the kitchen Indian Slimmer. 
Summer Is most successful with 
a son table and fan-shaped 
chairs gleaming with yellow 
paint ana varnish. The Bhuddlst 
rail casts wonderful shadows 
and the painting by Allen Jones 
of Summer has real spirit. 
Indian Summer suggests New 
Delhi in its colours of pink and 
cream, and the frieze of salad 
servers is an amusing touch. 
Autumn Is despatched as a 
general purpose room. 

The solar stair is a beauti- 
fully made spiral of S2 steps 
with seven breaks and a decora- 
tive disc representing the 
months of the year. You look 
down the well into an Eduardo 
Paolozzi mosaic of a Black Hole. 

The most striking rooms on 
the upper floors are the archi- 
tectural library and the main 
bedroom. In the library the 
shelving units are themselves 
the shapes of the architectural 


periods of the books. A most 
beautiful swooping roof gable 
adds a moment of exhilaration. 
The bedroom, based on the 
theme of the square. Is all in 
white with a gentle pastel 
frieze. The Moonwell, a mir- 
rored shaft etched with shapes 
of the moon, provides a disturb- 
ing sense of lost space that 
catches the moonlight at night. 

More of Jenck's design skills 
can be seen in a display of his 
symbolic furniture (at Aram 
Designs, 3 Kean Street, Covent 
Garden, WCI from November 
1 to 22), much of Which was 
designed for this house. 

like all private houses de- 
signed by architects for their 
own use this one is. jn its way, 
obsessive. It sometimes sails 
right over the top aesthetically 
and like all post-modernism has 
yet to relax into a recognition 
that simplicity and a sense of 
proportion are often the best 
paths to perfection. But what 
is important is that Jeiitks bas 
built a bridge between the 
troubled recent past and the 
future, and although it is a 
crowded bridge and we may 
have to squeeze past too many 
symbols, it often soars to great 
heights of creativity. Now that 
Mr Jencks is going tq practise 
as a designer in London he 
deserves the opportunity to 
design houses for others. That 
will be the real test of the appli- 
cation of a symbolic programme. 
How many of his clients will 
have such fertile imaginations? 


- - Ean e-drawing view of 
" ;%mboiic obsessiveness 



Endellion Quartet/Elizabeth Hall 


Hall6 Orchestra/Barbican Hall 


The audience was not unduly 
Targe for the Endellion String 
Quartet's concert at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on Friday, but 
one felt as one often can with 
London audiences that every 
member of it was interested in 
following the bar-to-bar un- 
folding of each piece of music. 
Quiet and concentration 
reigned, and were rewarded by 
. some fine displays of the 
chamber art. The opening item, 
Britten's remarkable and still 
unfamiliar Three Divertamenti 
(1936). saw the young players 
at their peak of prowess, invest- 
ing the quite complex but 
airily sonorous discourse with 
such d nghtn g virtuosity and con- 
fident insight that It seemed to 
float feather-like above the 
platform, unconnected with its 
material origins In bow, resin 
and string. 

These three movements are 
no mere arabesques: they have 
a huge, contained force and 
add up to what is virtually a 


Paul Driver 

quartet proper. They each — 
March, Waltz and Burlesque- 
reveal that combination of al- 
most opportunistic idiomatic 
flair (Britten uses every trick of 
harmonics, pizzicato, pizzicato 
all chitarra, etc) and simple, 
decisive effectiveness which 
creates the composer’s highly 
characteristic, reverberant 
string quartet sound. Their date 
of composition is surprising — 
they seem to belong 40 years 
later in the world of the String 
Quartet No. a with its character- 
piece inner movements. The 
Endellion Quartet is obviously 
committed to the Dlvertfmenti 
and indeed about to record 
them, along with the rest of 
Britten’s output for the 
medium. (They have previously 
recoM-d John Fou3d*s quartet 
music.) 

Smetena’s E minor quartet 
(“ Aus mein Lebeu ") was given 
with as much care and love — 
perhaps, inevitably, more^cn 
the latter, since this work with 


its haunting; perfectly expres- 
sive “little phrase” Is best be- 
loved by quartet players, who 
feel for it what violinists feel 
for Max Bruch’s first concerto. 
The first movement brought 
plenty of exposure for the 
group's excellent viola player, 
Garfield Jackson, and his fine 
old En glish Instrument, made 
by John Lott. The Largo 
Sostenuto third movement was 
sear ching, tender, and rapt 
For the concert’s second half 
the quartet bravely attempted 
Beethoven's Opus 130 and used 
the Gross Fuge for finale instead 
of the composer's authorised 
one. Few groups are. equal to 
the avant-garde waywardness of 
this "masterpiece or 'have the 
stamina to make a convincing 
structural case of the super- 
added fugue. The Endellion's 
account, though, insufficiently 
tough-minded from place to 
place, survived well, and gave 
great promise of future ripen- 
ing. 


It is now quite certain that 
under StanisJaw Skrowaczewski 
die Halid Orchestra has become 
a gratifying ly musical band: 
Simon Rattle's Birmingham 
Symphony is not the only “ pro- 
vincial” orchestra which is 
worth going ont of your way 
to hear, expecting musicians h ip 
for beyond metropolitan routine. 
It is not merely a matter of a 
distinguished conductor drilling 
his orchestra to produce exactly 
what he wants — except insofar 
as what Skrowaczewski wants 
is an ensemble in which all 
ears are alert to other people's 
playing. There is no special air 
of virt u osity; but in piano, for 
example, the. naturalness and 
lively polyphonic grace of the 
Halle are a rebuke to all that 
Londc* playing that goes grey 
and featureless below mezzo- 
forte. 

Not that there is anything 
small-scale about their perform- 
ances: on Friday Bruckner’s 


David Murray 

Symphony No 3, an awkward 
work, had no less breadth than 
Abbado’s severely brilliant 
Mahler Sixth the night before, 
and in the right places it made 
as much noise. (While the pro- 
gramme notes assured us that 
Bruckner calls for “no more 
than a standard orchestra,” 
Skrowaczewski chose to use 
quadruple winds.) The Third 
is so candidly sectional that 
there is no hope of tracing a 
cogent argument straight 
through the piece; Skrowac- 
zewski instead made the most 
of all sections, exploring them 
with extreme sympathy and 
tact. 

-He drew op a rich haul, with 
each sturdily T characterised 
paragraph - Mt by - glowing 
details. Very Bruckneri&U rustic 
moments got the right chunky 
amble, not smoothed into some- 
thing less expressive. A sense 
of firm, if comfortable, structure 
was always retained, and the 
Finale (in the 1889 Novak 


version) rose by confident steps 
to an eloquent peroration. 
Though he can preside over a 
feast of unaggressive playing 
such as we had in the Adagio, 
like expanded chamber-music, 
Skrowaczewski has an austure 
Classical care for pace — much 
more use in early Bruckner 
than permissive affection. 

He displayed that earlier, in 
Beethoven’s Coriolanus Over- 
ture, where the solid, contained 
tread made an impression from 
the start. The musical narra- 
tive was kept objective, neither 
excited nor excitable but plainly 
exciting. For Haydn’s D major 
Cello Concerto, the soloist Lynn 
Harrell was allowed to set his 
own amiable terms, more re- 
laxed and with an easier spring. 
His ruminative, resinous timbre 
added attractive personality to 
what is fairly innocent music, 
and he took the showy passages 
(it doesn't seem to matter 
whether Haydn himself wrote 
them) with modest ease. 


Command or Promise/Cottesloe 


La Traviata/Sadler’s Wells 


After Red Devils, exhila- 
ratingly glimpsed on the 
London fringe last year, its 
sequel. True Dare Kiss, pre- 
sented as part of the Cottesloe’s 
festival of new plays three 
weeks ago, seemed self-conscious 
and over-calculated. The final 
play in the trilogy that 
chronicles the bumpy ride into 
adulthood and fulfilment of four 
football-loving Salford girls is 
however a treat. The author, 
Debbie Horsfleld, is back on 
form — true, funny, gutsy and 
touching — just as the girls, 
whea we last see them, are 
back on the terraces belting out 
“Che sera sera." 

It has been a rough ride. 
Punk Beth bas urged her boy- 


Martin Hoyle 

friend to the Falkanda only to 
attempt suicide when he returns 
blinded. Hairdresser Nita 
achieves furs, a Capri, anorexia 
and victimisation in a protec- 
tion racket that includes mur- 
der, before freeing herself from 
David Cardy’s beautifully flashy 
little Casanova of the pina 
cola da set. 

Compact and trim, Alice gets 
her divorce and. in Sally Jane 
Jackson’s perfectly judged per- 
formance develops from silli- 
ness to confident self-realisation 
(•■I’ve been bored for years; I 
called it content"). 

Only student Phil’s affair 
with her tutor remains some- 
how unfocussed despite Stella 
Genet’s impassioned playing. 


quick to enthusiasm, anger and 
disillusionment. And I still find 
in Miss Horsfield’s satire or? 
trendies the slightly heavy- 
handed touch of a TV comedy 

Against the cheerful abstract 
splurges of Alison Chitty’s set. 
John Burgess's production 
whizzes along. Scenes are cross- 
cut or played simultaneously. 

Marvellous ensemble playing 
from all; Lesley Sharp's Beth 
convinces as the foul-mouthed 
tearaway, Tara Shaw as a 
Thatcherite but vulnerable small 
businesswoman. Both are com- 
plex and contradictory; all 
develop and change through the 
course of the play. Only a few 
more performances to be 
enjoyed. 


The opera season at Sadler’s 
Wells continues with Verdi's La 
Travlaia. This production, an 
elegant and generally handsome 
affair, was well received when 
it was new and will run along- 
side Sadler’s Wells* operetta 
counterparts during the next 
month. 

Its revival is, as yet, stiff at 
the joints. This was a first 
night of obvious nervousness, 
all eyes front on the conductor, 
all fingers counting with deter- 
mination towards the next 
entry. One sensed that the 
singers were always looking for 
the right way and moment to 
makg their points without ever 
quite finding them. But it is 
[ a very young cast and their 


Richard Fairman 

abilities point with obvious 
promise to the future. 

None of them is likely to 
deliver more than Elizabeth 
Collier's Violetta. Fragile, 
dark-haired, fatally attractive, 
she is a wholly plausible Dumas 
heroine, who bubbles over with 
new responses to the opera 
from her wilftilness in the first 
scene to the hearty slap on the 
thigh with which .she launched 
into her first aet cabalette. 
Clearer words would help, there 
and more voice ' at the big 
moments. 

In the long scene with 
Alfredo's father she does not 
yet react naturally enough. But 
then Donald Maxwell’s Germont 
pfere is an unusually pompous 


figure, who does not even win 
our sympathy with his effective 
If somewhat nasal, singing Ir 
his aria. Kim Begley’s Alfredc 
is certainly still feeling bis way 
There are odd moments of poo; 
intonation and much of the roll 
passes him by with nothing o* 
passion or Involvement. 

Otherwise the score is well 
treated. We do, indeed, get 
more of it than usual, including 
both verses of Violetta's first 
act aria and the baritone's 
second act cabaletta. Barry 
Wordsworth directs it all with 
swift tempi and light rhythms, 
but not many of those tradi- 
tional moments of rubato iha- 
let the singers mould their tine? 
with expression. 
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Music 

PARIS 

pjwnft? Rw* Beet- 
hoven, Scarlatti, Ravel (MonL Snl1i» 
Govern (5632030). 

Japan Philharmonic Orchestra, coo- 
ducted by Kenichiro Kobay&shi, 
Ikanyo Kamya, pinnae Yuzo Tom- 
aya-Matsura, Mbzart. 'Tchaikovsky 
(Mon) TMFChatfekst (2330000). 

LONDON 

Tnral Trio; Way rfn, Dvofok Tmrf 
Brahma. Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(Mon). (9283161). 

Segovia, Barbican Hall (Mon). 


Cristoph Mcnenbach and Justus 
Ersatz, pianos. Schubert, Mozart 
and BrahanLvQneen Elizabeth Wall 
(Tue). 

ITALY 

Milan: Teatro alia Scale: Prague PhQ- 
harmonic Choir. Duoftk, with the 
soprano Magdalene Hayossyova 
and baritone lajos Miller, conduct- 
ed by Zdenek Rosier (Wed and 
•Owl (WfflM). 

NETHERLANDS 

Maastricht, Staargebouw. Amsterdam 
Baroque Orchestra conduct ed by 
Ton Koo pman . H&uJel, Bach fThurL 
(213300). 

Endbowsn, Schouwburg- The Franz 
Sdubart Quartet Haydn, Zemlin- 
sky, Beethoven, (Tire). (11 1122). 

BRUSSELS 

Palais des Beaux Arts: Orquesta de 
Camera Espagnola, .with Victor 
Maria, violin. Boccher ini , LeclaiT, 

Ordonez, Martinez (Mon); National 


The main operatic pro- 
gramme of the 34th Wexford 
Festival is attractive — well 
chosen and interestingly varied. 
Two Italian operas— Handel’s 
Ariodante, and Catalan's La 
Wally — fit neatly into estab- 
lished Wexford categoriitf 
(more o£ them in a second 
piece). The third offering is 
The Rise and Fall of The City 
of Mahaqonmj. and it has burst 
with special force on a land 
where the Weill-Brecht colla- 
borations have been relatively 
little explored, and on a festival 
mainly devoted in the past to 
what Brecht called “culinary” 
opera. In fact, for both the new- 
comer to the work and also its 
longstanding admirer alike, 
Wexford offers a revelatory 
experience. 

The good things about this 
performance, and they are 
many, start with the Intimate 
size of the Theatre Royal 
(whose limits many more con- 
ventionally scored works have 
tended to abuse), and with the 
exceptional compactness, accu- 
racy, and fidelity to both book 
and score of the production 
devised for it. An absolute rule 
of simplicity, of economic 
action and design, seems to 
have been established in 
Declan Donnellan’s staging and 
Nick Ormerod’s sets and 
costumes. Nothing is in excess, 
nothing goes to waste (a single 
swaying lampshade tracing the 
course of the hurricane is a 

particularly memorable ex- 

ample of the chosen style). 

And no axe Is gound: 
Mahagonny is a complex fable 
of human greed, human weak- 
ness. and its many-layered 
depths made shallow when 
didacts or agitprop purveyors, 
however well-meaning, lay 

hands on it. That doesn't 
happen here. The treatment is 
late 20th-century in dress and 
behaviour, observed with a 
razor wit (whores, Russel- 
pa irons in black tie, and jury- 
members givj* the audience 
particularly sharp prods). But 
that only reinforces the 

universality of the work's 
themes, and its continuing 
“ relevance." 


Mahagonny is a fierce score, 
uncompromising in its contra- 
puntal rigours, yet lit from 
within by Weill's matchless 
capacity for suggesting both 
Innocence and its loss, simple 
ideals and their betrayaL The 
tunes, when they come, sound 
more wonderful than ever in 
this theatre, and Simon Joly. 
conducting the RTE Symphony, 
knows just how to pace them to 
extract their full potency ithe 
maxim that Weill should be 
played like Mozart is a sound 
one. as this performance 
proves). The decision to include 
the Crane Duet in Act 3 has 
many honourable precedents, 
but from so clean-lined a per- 
formance it could perhaps have 
been removed — the music is 
fine, but it doesn't fit, and it 
holds things up. 

Wexford bas assembled an 
admirable cast Praise should 
first go to the young chorus, 
whose command of the stage 
style and of the music is 
hardly to be faulted. Nuala 
Willis, tough, elegant, matter- 
of-fact, and John Gibbs, wry and 
lithe, were born to play Beghick 
and Trinity Moses; the 
Romanian tenor Vatentin Jar at 
Friday's premiere had not fully 
gained confidence with the 
English words, but his Fatty 
showed already just the right 
kind of bruiser's cynicism. The 
lumberjacks. Julian Pike. 
Richard Sutliff and John 
O'Flynn, make a disturbingly 
fresh-faced flock or lambs for 
the slaughter; as Jimmy, the 
American Theodore Spencer 
dealt most artistically with a 
severe throat ailment. A 
graduate of the New York Met 
Mahagonny, Sherry Zannoth 
makes here her European debut 
as Jenny. The voice is warmly 
vibrant, perhaps at times too 
much so, but the combination 
of hard and soft, of clear-eyed 
honesty and rueful sophistica- 
tion, is brilliantly caught. Alto- 
gether, I thought this a superbly 
considered achievement, the 
most rounded and balanced 
Mahagonny I've yet seen; in the 
Wexford annals it will come, X 
have no doubt to assume a 
special importance. 


Through the Leaves/Bush 


B. A. Young 


Martha owns and runs, single- 
handed but never on the stage, 
a butcher's shop specialising in 
offal. This evidently gives her 
a modest but secure living, and 
from it she derives a solid 
sense of freedom. Only in her 
relations with her lover Otto Is 
the freedom limited. There it 
is illusory, tor she is totally 
under his thumb. Otto is a 
thug working in a factory 
somewhere, and visits Martha 
only for sexual congress. We 
are shown two examples of this, 
one on the kitchen table, the 
other, of the oral variety, where 
he is in a chair and she kneels 
on the floor. They add a little, 
not much, to the shoddy atmos- 
phere, nothing to the plot 
Two other episodes are noted 
as significant. When Martha’s 
dog barks outside, Otto takes 
i strap to it for attracting atten- 
tion that he thinks belongs to 
limself. And one evening he 
ind Martha go out together to 
i fancy dress ball at which, 
incharacteristlcally, he pays. 
\round these two events and 
: he two sexual unions are long 
periods in which Otto is away 
ind Martha records his absence 
n her diary. The entries, which 
she reads to us. contain little 


besides dates and minor specu- 
lations, though one day she 
writes a poem. From the diary 
and bis occasional appearances 
for food or sex we trace 
Martha's vain efforts to persuade 
Otto to come and live with her, 
and his determined resolution 
not to do so. He too values his 
freedom. 

An hour and three-quarters 
is rather a long time to main- 
tain interest in so unvarying 
a situation, but the actine of 
Eileen Nicholas and Ken Stott 
is worth watching— he stolidly 
unfeeling, she placing the liny 
distance between pathetic grati- 
fication and determined hope. 
Only at one point t“ It's always 
my money he spends") does 
she show any resentment at his 
attentions, and it is just at that 
point that the dates in the diary 
begin to tell us that he has 
given up. 

The translation into Scots 
from the German of Franz 
Xavier Kroetz is by Anthony 
Vivis. For some reason he has 
left the talk on the radio and 
television in German, as if 
Marlha and Otto were exiles in 
a foreign fond. The direction is 
by Jenny Killick, and the spare 
kitchen set is by David Leat. 


Saleroom/ Antony Thorncroft 


Enamelled debauchery 


Arts Guide Oct 25-31 


Opera Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sylvain CambreUng, with 
Montserrat Caballe Semiramis by 
Rossini (Tnek Rafael Orozco, piano. 
Schubert, Albeniz, Chopin (Wed). 
(5125045). 

NEW YORK 

New York Phflhanaonic (Avery Fisher 
Hall): Riccardo GhalDy conducting, 
Andre Watts pinna Bussotti, Beet- 
hoven, Prokofiev (Toe); Riccardo 
Chaifiy conducting. Yuzuko Hori- 
gome violin. Strauss, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven (Thar). Lincoln Center 
(8742424). 

WASHINGTON 

National Symphony (Concert Hall): 
Rafael Pinchbeck de Burgos eon- 
ducting. with Elizabeth Knighton 
soprano, Marta Senn mezzosopra- 
no, and Choral Arts Society of 
Washington, directed by Norman 
Scriber. All-Mahler programme 
(Thor). Kennedy Center (7JSB110). 

CHICAGO 

Orchestra BhU: Munich FbUhannonic, 
Larin Maazal conducting. Weber, 
Hindemith, Brahms (Wed); Chicago 
Symphony, Bans Teuustedt con- 
ducting with Kyung Wha Chungs vi- 
olin. Beethoven, Bruckner (TfaurV. 
(4358122). 

TOKYO 

Tokyo PhflharauHife Or ch e stra , violin, 
Fujikawa. Bruch. Mahler. Tokyo 
Bunka Kaikan (MonL (256M9& 
4263373). 

SfnatakapeHe Dresden, conducted by 
Herbert Blomsterit piano: Michail 
Ptatnev. Beethoven, Bruckner Hito- 
mi Memorial Hall Shown Women’s 
College, near Sangeqjaya (Wed). 
(2353021). 


King Farouk of Egypt had a 
veil-deserved reputation for 
lecadence and he was an 
'nthusiastic collector of erotic 
xiubles. So two watches, made 
'iy James Cox in London around 
1780. naturally tickled his 
-ancy. Heart shaped and harm- 
less in their exterior they open 
jp to scenes of enamelled 
Jebauchery. 

The watches are on offer at 
Sotheby's today, each with a 
'10.000-fl5.000 price tag. They 
■ome from the collection of 
John Sheldon, the late owner 
if the New Bond Street 
ewellers of Bentley and Com- 
pany. who was ideally placed to 
-■uild up an exceptional colleo- 
-ection of jewellery, silver and 
ibjects of virtu. Today, along 
vith the watches, Sotheby’s is 
iffering Fabergd and gold 
boxes. Tomorrow it disposes of 
jewels. 

Three times a year the sale- 
rooms offer photographic 
material and collectors Cram 
throughout the world will be 
Socking to London this week. 
There is an increasing shortage 
of the finest material but 
Sotheby's on Friday is offering 
-The Photographic Album for 
the Year 1855 " for around 
£20.000 — aS against £4,000 for a 
similar copy 10 years ago— and 
an 1839 study of windmills by 
Hippolyle Bayard, now con- 
sidered the equal in innovation 
of Fox-TaJbot and Daguerre, 
for up to £10.000. 

Christie's South Kensington 
should make the top price on 
Thursday when a copy of 
O'Sullivan and Beil’s ex- 
ploratory expedition of the U-S, 
west of the 100th meridian, in 
1871-72, with 50 photographs, 
is on offer at £20.000-£30,000. 

Anyone interested in 
Victorian an should visit New 
York. On Thursday Sotheby's 
Ls selling seven works by Alma- 
Tadema, and important paint- 


ings by Arthur Moore ("Light- 
ning and Light") and Sir 
Edward Poynter, while 
Christie's has one of the three 
versions of “ Coming of age in 
the olden time " by Frith, along 
with many equestrian pictures. 

Sotheby's ended last week on 
a high note by selling in Syd- 
ney, Australia, a view of that 
city painted in 1866 by Eugene 
von Guenard for A $700,000. or 
£338,164, the second highest 
price ever paid for an Aus- 
tralian painting. A view of 
Sydney painted more than 60 
years previously by William 
West all sold for A$160.000. 

Another milestone completed 
was the 10 session sale of the 
Brand collection of coins, which 
began in July ig82. In total 
more than £4.5m was brought in 
for the executors of Virgil 
Brand's niece, who inhgyited a 
large part of this famous collec- 
tion: Brand himself died 60 
years ago. The top price from 
the coins was the £95.012 paid 
in 1983 by an Arab dealer for 
a Jewish shekel of AD 66-70. 


Touring ‘Tosca’ 
in Scotland 

Scottish Opera Go Round, the 
touring company of Scottish 
Opera, is taking a version of 
Puccini's Tosca. with a east of 
six. on a tour of 21 towns and 
villages throughout Scoiland. 
Sponsored by the Scottish Postal 
Board, the tour begins on Thurs- 
day October SI and will last 
eight weeks. 

Gwen John 
exhibition extended 

The Gwen John exhibition at 
the Barbican Art Gallery has 
been extended for one week, 
and will now finish on 
November 10. 
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Danger in the 
short term 


THE TIME horizons of equity 
fund managers are becoming 
shorter and shorter, with 
damaging results for the com- 
panies of which they are the 
proprietors. This view is now 
widely accepted, even among 
fund managers themselves, and 
it is well based. Investors arc 
turning over their portfolios 
much more rapidly than they 
used to, and companies feel 
under pressure to produce short 
term results to win the loyally 
of shareholders. The wave of 
takeover bids, made possible by 
the fact that price has become 
really the only consideration in 
a hostile bid, has forced man- 
agements of even the biggest 
companies to keep at least one 
eye over their shoulders. 

This is not all bad. Mr David 
Walker, a senior official at the 
Bank of England, pointed out 
in a thoughtful speech last week 
that pressure from institutional 
shareholders has played some 
part in sharpening up the effi- 
ciency of British industry. 
Predators swallow up ineffi- 
cient managers, and if a com- 
pany's long-term strategy is not 
reflected in its stock market 
price the fault Is as likely as 
not to lie with its management 

But taken to extremes, the 
discipline imposed by the stock 
market could become counter- 
productive. Takeover bids this 
year are running at an annual 
rate oE ne.vly £8bn, and the 
ratio Of spending on acquisi- 
tions and mergers to domestic 
gross fixed capital formation is 
about 40 per cent, the highest 
since tbe early 1970s. Moreover 
the activity of fund managers is 
likely to become even more 
frenetic after the London stock 
exchange moves to negotiated 
commissions. Transaction costs 
will fall, and securities firms 
will be seeking to offset a fall 
in their profit margins with a 
rise' in the volume of their 
business. 


Priorities 


These trends may already he 
having a significant impact on 
corporate behaviour. They rein- 
force the attitude that long 
term planning is a luxury, 
especially for companies which 
feel threatened by takeover. 
Recognising this, Mr Walker 
suggested some interesting 
correctives. 

One idea is that institutions 
should be encouraged to set 


aside part of their UK equity 
portfolio in respect of which 


portfolio in respect of which 
they would deliberately take a 
long term view. In practice. 


many Institutions already adopt 
something like this approach. 
But the advantage of making it 
the accepted norm would be 
that trustees, who are ultimately 
responsible for their fund 
managers' behaviour, might 
become more willing to ask 
critical questions about port- 
folios which were being turned 
over rapidly. This would be an 
act of self Interest, since there 
is no evidence that feverish 
trading leads to Improved per- 
formance over tbe long term: 
rather the contrary. 

Another idea is that com- 
panies should work harder to 
encourage shareholder interest 
In their long-term strategy. 
Specifically, they might intro- 
duce an Innovation statement in 
their annual reports, which 
would Indicate the planned 
level of spending on new 
products or services which are 
intended to reach the market 
Jn, say, one, three and five years' 
time. 

More controversially, Mr 
Walker suggested that mergers 
policy might need to be adapted 
to take into account tbe much- 
increased level of takeover 
activity. By putting so much 
policy emphasis on the question 

Of whether competition might 
be affected by a particular bid, 
he argued, the confidence of 
bidders who have little existing 
involvement in the business of 
the intended victim has 
increased. This in turn has 
underscored broader public 
interest issues, including the 
threat that overall gearing in 
the corporate sector might be 
dangerously increased by exces- 
sive borrowing to finance all 
these bids. 

But the Monopolies Com- 
mission is not the place where 
this question should be 
addressed. Credit growth is the 
central concern of the Bank of 
England itself, and so is pru- 
dent credit management of the 
banks which it supervises. 

Tbe big question is why so 
many companies prefer to 
expand by means of acquisition 
rather than internal develop- 
ment, and why both corporate 
and portfolio investors in the 
UK look for short term par-offs 
on their money. Low rates of 
economic growth and profit- 
ability, high and volatile -rates 
o£ interest and in the foreign 
exchange markets: these are the 
factors which have made UK 
investors averse to taking risks 
over the years, and tinkering 
around with the symptoms will 
not cure the disease. 


Bank backing 
for Mr Baker 


IT IS LESS than a month since 
Mr James Baker, the U.S. 
Treasury Secretary, presented 
his pathbreaking proposals on 
tbe Third World debt problem 
in Seoul. Today’s meeting of 
the Institute for International 
Finance in Washington presents 
the world's bankers with a 
major opportunity to give the 
U.S. Treasury's plan on Third 
World debt a much needed 
forward push. It is an 
opportunity they would be wise 
to take up. 

In fact, it is suprising that 
the banks have not done more 
already to welcome and support 
the Baker plan. For one of 
the plan’s most striking features 
is its generosity to the banks 
in relation to the debtors. (The 
banks are being asked to offer 
a mere 2J5 to 3 per cent annual 
increase in their loans outstand- 
ing — and then only to those 
debtor countries which perse- 
vere with adjustment measures. 
This rate of lending growth is 
far below the level of around 
6 per cent which had been 
regarded as a realistic minimum 
until recently by most econo- 
mists and financial authorities 
— including the World Bank, 
the International Monetary 
Fund and most of the in-house 
'economists employed by tbe 
banks themselves. 

Consider what Mr Baker is 
offering in exchange for tills 
minuscule rale of new lending: 
a major increase in World Batik 
loans to tiie main debtors; a 
new push for long-term super- 
vision by the IMF and World 
Bank over the debtors’ eco- 
nomic policies; most import- 
antly of all, the reassurance of 
the US Treasury directly 
staking its prestige on the suc- 
cess of the whole strategy. This 
could eventually be turned hito 
a stronger guarantee against 
Third World defaults than the 
banks and their shareholders 
would have dreamt possible a 
few months ago. 

Why, then, do the bonks 
remain so wary? One sound 
reason would be scepticism 
about whether the Baker 
strategy goes far enough. The 
modest sums of new money Mr 
Baker has mentioned may 
simply not be sufficient to 
relieve the debtors' interest 
burdens and to entice them into 
longer-term adjustment pro- 
grammes. This fear could 
certainly prove justified if 
interest rates begin to rise. 

Unfortunately, many banks 
remain lukewarm on rather less 


sing new lending. Alternatively, 
banks which refused to lend 
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BRITISH TEACHERS’ PAY ACTION 


Marks that may not wear off 


By David Brindle, Labour Staff 


O NLY ONE of the past 
five terms in state schools 
in England and Wales has 
been free of disruptive action 
by teachers over pay. If you 
include the first walk-outs on 
the last day of the spring term, 
1984, then the strike-free count 
is one term in six. 

The teachers’ action has been 
blamed for everything from 
poor examination results and 
growing Indiscipline among the 
young to the declining standard 
of British rugby union football 
Perhaps. It is, however, . 
increasingly apparent that the 
current disputes (a separate 
campaign is being waged in 
Scotland) are damaging the 
UK education system. And the 
fear is that much of the damage 
will never be made good. 

Mr Michael Pipes, headmaster 
of a large Portsmouth compre- 
hensive school and chairman of 
the education committee of the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers, says starkly: “ We 
shall not be able to rebuild 
schools as they were known 
before these disputes. They 
will be something different: 

, much more fuctional, much 
more utilitarian, much more — 
if I may say so— philistine.” 

A bleak and, some would 
counter, over-pessimistic vision 
I It is, nevertheless, a vision 
which reflects the growing 
i desperation of educationists at 
the fundamental and seemingly 
j unbreakable deadlock over 
teachers' pay. 

Admittedly, an end to tbe 
I immediate dispute in England 
and Wales . may be on the 
horizon. Present speculation 
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The extra-curricular 
activities are now 
off the timetable 


dent pay review. 

Parallel introduction in 
England and Wales of the 
General Certificate of Second 
ary Education is still on course 
for next September, according 
to the Education Department, 
although postponement looks 
inevitable if the curriculum 
development boycott Is sus- 
tained into 1988. 

Not that such a contingency 
would cause much distress. 
Parents are clearly far more 
concerned that strikes are 
regularly depriving their child- 
ren of a full week's schooling. 
And educationists, for their 
part, are more anxious about 
the less tangible impact of the 
curriculum development boy- 
cott and tbe strict work-to- 
cootract 


impressive grounds. Some banks 
simply hope to evade any new 
leading to developing countries. 
Some think they can extract 
concessions from national re- 
gulatory authorities in exchange 
for participating in any new 
debt strategy. Others seem quite 
unreasonably obsessed with pre- 
venting any "leakage " of small 
lenders who might refuse to 
lend tbe debtor countries new 
money. 

In these technical areas, tbe 
3IF, which is hosting today’s 
meeting in Washington, should 
certainly be encouraged to play 
a part. Western governments 
must also make it clear that 
they will support tbe initiative 
and will loosen the purse strings 
of their export credit institu- 
tions for those countries which 
co-operate with the plan. 

Regulators, too, could help. 
In the U.S., for example, there 
could be more flexibility over 
the possible capitalisation of 
interest payments in certain 
circumstances. Partial Interest 
capitalisation could at times be 
a fair and simple way of organl- 


points to a settlement being 
forced by the smaller teachers' 
unions la the nick of time to 
save the school carol concerts. 
But if so, the peace and good- 
will is unlikely to last 
For the teachers have built 
up an awesome head of steam 
over their pay grievances and 
are not going to be appeased for 
long by an interim deal of 6.9 
per cent, plus a bit, just as 
their peace was bought for only 
one term by the last settlement, 
at arbitration, of 5J. per cent 
Unless and until there Is 
reconciliation of the teachers’ 
pay philosophy, rooted in com- 
parability with other profes- 
sions, and the Government’s 
pay philosophy, based purely 
on criteria of recruitment, 
retention and motivation, then 
the struggle will go on. The 
damage to education will per- 
sist and worsen. 

To those outside the school 
gates, tbe precise nature of tins 
damage is hard to identify. 
One of the few concrete effects 
is tbe decision in Scotland to 
postpone further introduction 
of tbe Standard grade examina- 
tions, replacing Ordinary level, 
because of the boycott of 
curriculum development by 
teachers backing the l&month- 
oid campaign for an indepen- 


As Mr Pipes, head of the 
l*200-pupil City of Portsmouth 
Boys School, puts it: “IFs just 
as though somebody has lifted 
the lid off my school and all 
the professional ethos is evap- 
orating. That’s irreversible- ” 

Schools have always been 
reliant on extensive unpaid 
overtime worked by teachers. 
Quite apart from preparation of 
lessons, marking, staff meet- 
ings, parents’ evenings and 
lunchtime supervision, there 
are chores which are integral 
to the rounded education pro- 
vided by tbe UK system: sport; 
dubs, trips, field courses, drama 
and concerts.. Yet. in many — 
though, by no means, all. — 
schools, these extra-curricular 
activities have been off the 
timetable for mouths past as 
teachers make their point (Ask 
any theatre or coach, hire 
company.) 

Further — - and this particu- 
larly worries head teachers — 
the action has reduced schools 
to a “ more philistine, ” as well 
as functional, level by blocking 
the. exdiange of ideas and tech- 
niques that is curriculum 
development at its most basic, 
by - silencing the staffroom 
debate. 

Some heads think this will 
be put right — eventually. Mr 
David Kershaw, of the 1,650- 
pupll Goundou Court compre- 
hensive in Coventry, believes 


most teachers are still funda- 
mentally torn between loyalty 
to their unions and loyalty to 
their pupils. Once the pay issue 
is settled, the professionalism 
will return. 

“I think the service will be 
bruised, I think it will he 
damaged,” Mr Kershaw says. 
“But because teachers - are 
caring people, it will bounce 
back. 1 am not saying bow 
-long it will take: 1 think it will 
take some time and I do -.not 
think it will be easy.” 

Others are not so sanguine. 
Many teachers, it is argued, are 
daily feeling less guilty about 
the scratched hockey match, 
tile cancelled school play, the 
lunchtime “lock-out” of id- 
supervised pupils; ' they are 
enjoying going home to their 
families regularly at 4 pm. 

Mr Fred Forrester, organising 
secretary of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, the main 
Scottish teachers* union, said 
last week that one of the com- 
monest themes of letters from 
members was that any settle- 
ment of their dispute should 
rule out a return to curriculum 
development work. * This cri 
de coeur is frequently backed 
jp by the statement that, for 
the first time in. five or more 
years, the writer is enjoying a 
normal social and family lire.” 
There was, he concluded, now 


a real danger of "permanent 
impoverishment of educational 
provision” 

In one sense, indeed, the Gov- 
ernment has already conceded 
that things will never be the 
same again by offering to pro- 
vide funds for lunchtime super 
virion payments — accepting that 
voluntary midday duty will not 
be satisfactorily revived when 
tbe disruption ends. 

Moreover, there are signs that 
teachers feel they have broken 
a taboo: that dlsnxptive action, 
far from being beyond the pale, 
is now an acceptable and effec- 
tive form of protest: For ex- 
ample, it seems unlikely that 
the unprecedented strikes by 
members of five teaching unions 
in Manchester over the so-called 
graffiti row at Poundswick High 
School, Wythenshawe, would 
have occurred before the pay 
disputes began. We can expect 
more of the same. 

Mr Ted Wragg, professor of 
education at Exeter University, 
says: “ Almost every teacher is 
very angry: I have never known 
anything like it. Schools that 
have been quietly getting on 
with the job for years are vot- 
ing nearly 100 per cent for 
strike action " 

Why should this be? What 
has turned Britain's teachers 
Into tiie hard-nosed militants of 
Government demonology? What 



Eser opens the 
throttles 


banks which refused to lend 
new money to Approved Third 
World borrowers could be - 
pressed to set aside additional 
reserves against their existing 
exposures. Reserves are sup- , 
posed to be based on the bank's ! 
judgment about the ultimate 1 
recoverability of its loans; 
banks unwilling to increase 
their exposures to Mexico des- 
pite official encouragement, for 
example, could reasonably be 
expected to reflect their pessi- 
mism about the country’s 
creditworthiness in their 
accounts. 

At present however, such 
carrots and sticks are relatively 
minor considerations. Tbe main 
priority must be to keep up the 
momentum behind the Baker 
initiative— not least to persuade 
the developing countries, which 
will continue to bear the over- 
whelming brunt of the adjust- 
ment burden, that some relief 
may be in sight. The bail Is now 
in the bankers’ court They 
must express wholehearted sup- 
port for the principles behind 
the Baker plan and make i* 
clear that substantial sew lend- 
ing will be available, under the 1 
right conditions. They can say | 
this individually, or through 
their national trade associations 
or through the HF, at an inter- 
national level. But the time has 
come to make their message 
loud and clear. 


The annual meeting of the 140- 1 
member International Air I 
Transport Association starting j 
today in Hamburg will be a 
testing time for the new i 
director-general, Gunter Eser, j 
who succeeded the long-serving 
Knut Hammarskj old last year. 

Eser. a blast, extrovert per- 
sonality, comes to IATA after 
30 years In marketing and com- 
mercial posts with Lufthansa, 
the West German airline. 
Already he is carving a jet- 
stream through the organisa- 
tion. 

He has brought a marked , 
change of style from his dlplo- ! 
matically-orlentated predeces- 1 
50r. His first annual report is , 
more clearly written, with less l 
diplomatic language than the | 
HammarsfcjoM style. 

Eser is at one with his pre- 1 
decessor in seeing that the need i 
to restrain the regulatory ambl- , 
tions of governments will be a I 
major area of concern for the , 
world's airlines as consumer 1 
pressures for change (and for i 
cheaper fares) continue to grow. ■ 

The change most likely to | 


Men and Matters 


for what they want out of the , 
deal and try to give them sove - 1 
thing near to it Really it is 
more psychology than account-, 
ancy.” 


Stage business 


dominate his career Is the 
growing strength of the develop- 
ing world in IATA's activities. 
Most members are now from 
outside the old Western Euro- 
pean-UJS. axis. They are show- 
ing impatience with some of the 
more indefensible old habits, 
such as banning aircraft makers 
from direct participation in 
IATA meetings. 

Under Eser that practice does 
seem to be on the way out 
The big companies — Boeing. 
Airbus. British Aerospace — are 
cheerfully and openly hosting 
dinners and receptions for all 
delegates at Hamburg. 


nearly 2,000 years, should never 
have had a guild of traders. 

However, he should be 
warned that things move 
slowly in traditional City 
circles. It could be another 10 
years before the new guild 
achieves tbe granting of City 
Livery. 


Solo trader 


City rights 



“Is your husband working 
normally or is his school 
on half-term holiday? ” 


A new guild of world traders; 
set up in the City of London, 
will be petitioning the ' Lord 
Mayor and his court of aider- 
men for some modern rights. 

The guild wants to become a j 
full City livery company along- 
side tiie ancient livery com- 1 
panics such as the Goldsmiths, 
the Fishmongers, and others. 

Master of the world traders 
is Peter Drew, chairman of the 
company that manages the 
World Trade Centre by St 
Katherine's Dock, and director 
of Taylor Woodrow which 
developed the site. 

The senior warden is Sir 
Peter Gadsden, a former Lord 
Mayor of London. His deputy 
is Lord Bell win, a former , 
Conservative junior minister, 
and leader of Leeds city i 
council 

The first motion to be put 
to the guild was for arranging 
a banquet. The mover got no 
support at alL Peter Drew says 
u we felt that if we are to be 
a worthwhile guild we 
shouldn’t be looking for 
privileges for ourselves, but for 
what we can do for the City 
of London.” 

Drew said it was odd that 
London, a trading centre for 


If everyone operated tike Ron 
Vail since, aged 37, financial 
director of money brokers Inter- 
national City Holdings (ICH), 
a high proportion of tbe City 
of London’s expert advisers 
would have to seek other 
occupations. 

When ICH comes to market 
this week for a full London 
StoCk Exchange Mating — a mar- 
ket capitalisation of some £90m 
is being forecast— -Vallance and 
Lazard, the merchant bank 
advising on the listing, hope to 
be able to congratulate each 
other on a job well done. 

Paying Lazard ’s fee will go 
against everything in Vallance's 
gritty financial make-up. During 
the creation of tiie ICH group 
over the past three years he has 
pulled off 21 successful cor- 
porate acquisitions without 
once paying a penny In mer- 
chant banking fees. He reckons 
be has saved his group several 
millions in Britain and the’U-S. 
by handling the work himself. 

Vallance is tbe prototype for 
a financial whizz-kid. He left 
school in London's East End at 
26, learned about taxation the 
hard way working for tbe Inland 
Revenue, then learned about 
banking the hard way working 
for one of the dearers. By the 
ripe old age of 31 he was an 
established financial expert and 
the . youngest manager of 
Courtaulds. 

How did he dose so many 
successful acquisition deals? He 
says, “ I investigate the vendor 
very carefully. You must look 


From next year the National ! 
Theatre may be mounting such , 
new productions as the NalWest 
Threepenny Opera, the Com- 
mercial Union King Lear — 
perhaps the P. * O. Showboat. 

After years of hesitating 
whether or not to embrace com- 
mercial sponsors Sir Peter H all , 
director, has bowed to the 
times and bid them welcome 
to his South Bank play centre. 

He has presented members of 
the Association for the Business 
Sponsorship of the Arts with a 
shopping list of opportunities 
which could add more than Elm 
to the hard-pressed National’s 
coffers. 

For the first time productions 
at tiie main theatres, tbe 
Olivier and the Lyttleton, are 
I to be available to sponsors— 
with a starting price of about , 
£100,000. 

A season of plays at the 
smaller Cottesloe theatre is on 
Offer at £200,000 (or £40,000 a 
production). 

In the past Sir Peter has been 
cautious of sponsors. He has 
been concerned that money 
from business could be used as 
an excuse by government to 
cut his subsidy. And he is 
loathe to commercialise the 
NatiouaL 

But needs must when the 
Treasury devil drives. 


Belfast Blues 


Overheard in a Belfast pub last 
week where an Ulsterman was 
talking to a visiting American 
businessman. 

“It’s all right for you, you 
have Reagan, Bob Hope, 
Johnny Cash and Stevie 
Wonder; while we have Paisley, 
no hope, no cash, and it’s no 
bloody wonder." 


Observer 


has transformed their unions, 
once seen as the chocolate sol- 
diers of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, into the front-line troops, 


leading the public sector pay 
fight where others fear to tread 


and accorded standing ovations 
at the TUC’s September con- 
ference? 

True, as ministers are wont 
to point out. disruption comes 
relatively cheap. Tbe daily boy- 
cott of non-contract duties can 
cause turmoil in schools, but 
loses the teacher no pay. On 
the other hand, the National 
Union of Teachers sow has the 
confidence to call strikes with- 
out offering dispute benefit (full 
pay was reimbursed at the start 
of the dispute) and is winning 
79 per cent ballot majorities. 

The pay dispute (a claimed 
34 per cent erosion in compar- 
ability terms since the salary 
levels set by the Houghton in- 
quiry in 1974) is not the 
principal reason for tb« 
teachers’ anger. Other public 
sector groups, such as civil 
servants and health workers, 
have similar grievances but are 
loath to fight. 

The essential difference — and 
the main impetus for action by 
teachers — is their anxiety over 
worsening career prospects. 
This is a result of the fluctuat- 
ing birth rate of the past 20 
years and the consequent sharp 
decline in pupil numbers since 
the late 1970s. 

As Professor Wragg points 
out, the teaching force doubled 
in size during the expansionist 
years of the 1960s and 1970s. 
As a .result, 60 per cent of 
teachers will be aged over 40 
by 1990. Contraction has, how- 
ever, already made its impact 
in the primary school sector and 
this year matte the start of 
a steep decline in pupil num- 
bers in secondary schools. 
Result: congestion in the pro- 
motion queue at just tbe time 
when promotion opportunities 
are drying up. 

Thus 61V per cent of the 
414,000 primary and secondary 
teachers in England and Wales 
are stuck on the lower two pay 
scales, earning no more than 
£9,597 a year, as their middle- 
class peers make progress In 
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shiny company Sierra; w. 
camping holiday In Devon can 
be admitted to in the staffroom, 
but is an embarrassment else- 
where. 

So the teachers have drawn 
the line. And their determine 
tion has been formidable. It is 
a remarkable achievement that 
the unions have moved tbe 
Government to offer funds for 
lunchtime payments, and to 
make available what it presents 
as .a total £L25bn for salary, 
restructuring for the period 
1986-90 in England and Wales. 
Thev can also claim to have, 
forced the employers’ offer up 
from a 44 final ” 4 per cent to 
an “absolutely final” 6.9 per 
cent. They are as buoyant as 
the employers are demoralised 
and divided. 

Nevertheless, a halt may soon 
be called. Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary, is i.pected 
next month to rejig the union 
ride of the Burnham statutory 
pay bargaining committee in 
accordance with revised mem- 
bership figures, depriving the 
hard-line NUT of its majority 
and facilitating a settlement by 
the smaller unions which accept 
that the employers can give 
little more. . ... 

Much will depend on the will- 
ingness of the smaller unions 
to shoulder the responsibility. 


They are buoyant 
but the employers 
are demoralised 


All the signs are that the NUT 
is already preparing to castigate 
them for ‘‘selling out.” And 
their nagging doubt must be 
that the slur will stick in the 
volatile and never-ending onion 
recruitment war in schools. 

With this in mind, tbe unions 
will withdraw from the- field 
only to regroup, to draw up 
their 1986 pay claim (already 
pending) and to impress upon 
the Government that, while 
salary restructuring must be 
achieved and promotion block- 
ages eased, £125 bn over four 
years — at most £450m a year 
on a pay bill of £4flbn — is not 
enough to do the trick. 

In a recent exchange in the 
columns of the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, Sir Keith 
said of the unions' aims of 
restoring Houghton pay levels: 
“ The pursuit of some long-gone 
relativity cannot succeed.” 
Significantly, Mr Peter Smith, 
deputy general secretary of 
the Assistant Masters and Mis- 
tresses Association, responded: 
“Sir Keith misjudges if he 
thinks that restoring Houghton 
Is an article of faith held by 
the NUT alone. It is a common 
goaL” 

With or without tiie NUT’S 
dominance of negotiations, the 
certainty of peace in Britain's 
schools is some way off. This 
month’s 87 per cent vote by 
EIS members in favour of dis- 
rupting Scottish public exami- 
nations was a chilling foretaste 
of how much worse things could 
yet get 
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THE original theory behind the 
European Community was that 
economic integration was a col- 
lectivc necessity and would de- 
* liver collective benefits to all 
the member states; experience 
would create the appetite lor 
for more. During an early 
phase, this theory seemed to 
work; but the stagnation of the 
past decade has proved it 
seriously deficient 

In June, it enjoyed a short 
emotional revival, when seven 
member states decided to 
launch a new InterGovern- 
mental Conference (ICC) to re- 
vise the Rome Treaty and pro- 
pel the Community at top speed 
towards the millennium. Four 
* months later, most integration- 
•v ist enthusiasm has evaporated, 
and the XGC is heading for a 
very uncertain outcome. it 
seems the theory flops a g ai n . 

It may be that the founding 
fathers over-estimated the loco- 
motive force of collective and 
mutual self-interest In particu- 
lar, they may have under-rated 
(because it was contrary to their 
philosophy) the need for poli- 
tical leadership. 

It was contrary to their 
philosophy, because the idea of 
leadership implies one or more 
leaders; this was meant to be 
a collective enterprise. In prao- 
tice, leadership has always been 
critical, and it has mainly been 
provided by France, sometimes 
for good, sometimes for ill. 
And it is arguable that the real 
reason for the stagnation of 
the Community is the profound 
and historic conflict between 
Britain and France over this 
question of leadership. In 
Which case, the future develop- 
ment of Europe will hang on 
the evolution of attitudes in 
the two countries towards each 
other. 

The distinction, between ob- 
jective and subjective factors, 
is of course quite artificial: the 
■ ( \ one interacts with tbe other. 
But to focus exclusively on cal- 
culations of collective interests 
is to risk under-rating the mood 
factor. And I just wonder 
whether, behind the national- 
istic facades, we may not be 
witnessing a subtle but signifi- 
cant evolution of Franco-British 
attitudes. 

Under the objective rubric, 
there is a plethora of factors, 
internal and external, political 
and economic, technological and 
military, which ought to be 
pushing the Ten down tbe in- 
tegrationist road. 

Do these objective pressures 
elicit a robust reaffirmation of 
the European imperative? No. 
Last week’s meeting of tbe ten 
foreign ministers seems to have 
ruled out any commitment, how- 
ever hypocritical, to a Europe 
without frontiers; and the 
French contemptuously lashed 
*'q the Italians for wasting every- 
body's time with wild, quasi- 
federalist proposals for 
strengthening the European 
Parliament 

It is still too early to predict 


Foreign Affairs 


Why we need 
an entente 

un peu plus 
cordiale 

By Ian Davidson 
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how far they will get by the 
next Euro-summit in five weeks’ 
time. A modest, uninspiring 
but worthwhile package of 
reforms ought to be attainable; 
but if they go on drifting, there 
is a danger of another rash of 
emotion to the head, another 
futile and destructive little 
drama. On the other hand, it 
is not too early to say that the 
nationalist reflex is still alive 
and well, despite the objective 
pressures to grow up. In which 
case, what weight can we 
ascribe to an evolution in 
Franco - British attitudes — if 
there is such an evolution? 

I was talking tbe other day 
to a British bureaucrat about 
the IGC, and he was deploring 
the unrealistic Euro-idealism of 
the Benelux countries. “ In the 


France’s decisive 
role, for 
good or Ol 


end. they must know that they 
will have to settle for whatever 
France is prepared to settle 
for.” 

France’s derisive role in the 
European enterprise, for good 
or iU, has been obvious from 
the very beginning. For just 
as long it has been contested by 
the British, who frequently 
toyed with the idea of alterna- 
tive alliances to out-manoeuvre 
the French: with Germany, with 
the Benelux countries, with 
Italy. 

If France’s pivotal position is 
now accepted as a fact of life, 
that suggests a significant 
evolution in British attitudes. 
For tee unspoken corollary is 


that Britain, too, should settle 
for anything France will settle 
for — - especially now that 
France seems to have scaled 
down its Euro-rhetoric. 

The question is prompted in 
part by a three-day Franco- 
British seminar on defence 
issues, hosted by tee govern- 
ment-sponsored Franco-British 
Council in Lyon, which l 
attended a week ago. For tee 
main surprise, to me, was tee 
amiability of our debates. 

After de Gaulle took France 
out of Nato in 1966, her defence 
policy became a taboo subject, 
too hot to be discussed. The 
French gloried in their new self- 
confidence; tee British grimly 
reiterated their commitment to 
tee Alliance, and privately 
poured vitriolic scorn on 
France’s parasitic “ indepen- 
dence.” The French military 
secretly cultivated co-operation 
in tee Alliance, but political 
dialogue on defence was impos- 
sible. - 

The taboo began to recede 
after President Mitterrand insti- 
tuted defence talks with Ger- 
many. The Germans responded 
with enthusiasm; but an im- 
portant by-prodnet was that 
France’s neighbours and allies 
began to voice the resentments 
that they had bitten back for 
tee previous 15 years. 

Two years ago, I was at an- 
other conference on Europe; 
when the subject of defence 
came up, the French were 
attacked by the Germans and 
the Dutch, among others. In 
sum, they said: “ Your policy of 
national independence is all 
very well; but if the balloon 
goes up. where will your army 
be— in Germany or in France?” 
The French chairman, an 
Atlantirist if ever there was 


one, was visibly shaken; he had 
never, he said, been addressed 
in such bitter terms. 

This same psychcHlrama was 
again played out a year later, at 
an Anglo-French defence semi- 
nar; the British accused the 
French of being bad allies, tee 
French accused the British of 
being bad Europeans. The case 
for more Anglo-French, and 
more European, security- co- 
operation is unanswerable; but 
the option seemed to be fore- 
closed by psychological hang- 
ups. and by French obsession 
with the Paris-Bonn axis . 

Last week’s meeting was very 
different. In place of recrimina- 
tions, there was an evident 
desire to emphasise common 
interests and overlapping 
policies. One Briton remarked 
‘ teaWbehind different rhetorical 
• postlire s. tee real nuclear wea- 
pons policies of the two coun- 
tries -were rather close. Tbe 
French ' generally .seemed 
anxious to stress . alliance 
solidarity over national inde- 
pendence. and one argued force- 
fully that the new Force 
d' Action Rapide was expressly 
designed to enable France to 
fulfil its Nato obligations. 

It may be that tee lifting of 
the taboo has had a cathartic 
impact on the French, who have 
been shocked to hear so many 
home truths. At all events, the 
past year has seen a noticeable 
shift by all tee big French poli- 
tical parties, apart from tee 
Communists, away from the old 
fixation on national sanctuary 
and towards a greater commit- 
ment to tee defence of Europe. 
One of last week’s French par- 
ticipants speculated that . the . 
Elysee might soon revise its 
declaratory policy in this direc- 
tion. 


Perfaaps longer time-scales 
are at work as well. GaolUsm 
was spawned in reaction to tbe 
abject humiliation of the col- 
lapse of 1940; Britain’s war 
experience prompted an oppo- 
site but equally contradictory 
posture — military integration 
in Europe, but political and 
economic isolation. The new 
generations now acquiring influ- 
ence in tbeir 40s may feel less 
need to compensate for some- 
thing which happened before 
they were bom. 

The European idea has a lot 
further to go in Britain than in 
France, but it is clear that tee 
mid-life elite in Britain is much 
more European than its prede- 
cessors. Just as important, tbeir 
French counterparty are- begin- 
ning to know it. z 

Conversely, th6- , -Fi , enen Ci: Ste 
having to "reco ghi£? stbfttTOrei-e 


Perhaps longer 
time-scales 
are at work 


can be no reconciliation between 
military isolation and politico- 
economic solidarity in Europe, 
and that the Franco-German 
axis does not offer a way out of 
this dilemma. If the opening of 
Franco-German defence discus- 
sions is forcing France to re- 
appraise its defence doctrine, 
both real and declaratory, tee 
logical corollary Is a reappraisal 
of defence relations with 
France’s other main European 
ally and nuclear power; Britain. 

Helmut Schmidt, , tee former 
German Chancellor,- Would dis- 
agree. In his fortecoming book, 
A Grand Strategy for the West, 


he puts all his faith in the 
Franco-German relationship, 
and dismisses tbe British as 
incurably- non-European. 

”I have come to think teat 
the British are not really pre- 
pared to cast their lot with the 
rest of the European nations. 
. . . Almost no woman or man 
in office in Whitehall, thinks 
teat tee Atlantic Ocean ... is 
broader than the Channel.” 

He may well have been right 
15 years ago, and even today, 
there remain large enclaves of 
primitivism in Britain (as in 
France). But as a general judg- 
ment on British attitudes. 
Schmidt's formulation is out of 
date; there has been a substan- 
tial evolution in the past few 
years, and I could see it at last 
week’s seminar. 

But are the key people chang- 
ing tbeir views? The trouble 
with political leadership is that 
it can only be exercised by 
political leaders, and they may 
have the wrong reflexes and 
nostalgic supporters. 

Last week, a Frenchman with 
some history agreed teat there 
had been real movement in 
British elite attitudes . . . 
"except at the very top”; and 
in tee run-up to his party’s pro- 
bable defeat next spring, Fran- 
cois Mitterrand may be tempted 
to upstage everybody with some 
unhelpful coup de theatre. Tbe 
combination, at next month’s 
Anglo-French summit, could be 
distinctly counter-produtive. 

Stiff, if more people were to 
recognise teat the key to 
Britain's relationship with 
Europe lies in France, that 
would be progress. And tee 
French? Ah . . . But they have 
more ghosts to exorcise, and 
they are still working out their 
German problem. 


Lombard 


Taking Labour 
seriously 

By Peter Riddell 


MR TONY BENN and the bard 
Left are, for once, in agreement 
with the City establishment. 
They bote believe that tbe 
Labour leadership's economic 
strategy will fail. 

For Mr Benn and his allies tee 
Kinnock/Hatteisley approach of 
a national investment bank and 
an understanding with the 
unions is mere tinkering and 
is insufficiently socialist and 
radical, hence it will be brushed 
aside by tee forces of interna- 
tional capital. For the City, 
whether Young or Old Turks, 
the strategy of repatriation of 
exported capital and reflation 
is unworkable and will have to 
be substantially modified in 
response to tee pressures of 
events, and of markets. 

Bote groups draw compari- 
sons with what happened in the 
1974-76 period with tee Inter- 
national Monetary Fund cast, 
respectively, as agent of be- 
trayal or enlightenment. Yet 
both views, while comforting to 
(he predispositions of their 
holders, ignore crucial political 
differences. The Labour leader- 
shin is approaching tee late 
1980s and early 1990s aware of 
tee lessons to be drawn from 
tee 1970s. not with a desire to 
repeat that searing experience. 

When Labour was in opposi- 
tion in the early 1970s tee initia- 
tive had lain with left Mr 
Benn and his allies were able 
to win support for a radical 
programme of public owner- 
ship and intervention. This 
prompted tee famous Harold 
Wilson remark about nationalis- 
ing Marks A Spencer to make 
it as efficient as the Co-op. But 
insptte of reservations, the 
leadership was weak, prefer- 
ring to ignore party conference 
decisions rather than to face up 
to them. 

In office after 1974 tee leader- 
ship was eager to water down 
these pledges. For instance. Mr 
Benn was replaced as Industry 
Secretary in mid-3975 by Mr 
Eric Varley and the proposals 
for planning agreements and a 
National Enterprise Board were 
introduced In a much less radi- 
cal way than originally envis- 
aged. These modifications 
reflected the centre/right 
leadership's views and occurred 
before tee 1976 sterling crisis 
and tee arrival of tee Tin? , 
which changed little. 

The main difference now is 
that tee initiative lies with the 
centre-right In the Labour 


Parly, not tee hard-left. It Is no 
longer a matter of party 
leaders watering down radical 
ideas. They are originating 
them. The proposals for a 
national investment bank and 
for increasing taxes on the well- 
off have come from Mr Roy 
Hattersley. not from a Bennite 
sub-committee. Similarly, the 
argument that the Government 
should intervene directly and 
extensively to secure the re- 
vival of manufacturing indus- 
try has come from that epitome 
of Scottish respectability, Ur 
John Smith. 

None of this necessarily 
makes Labour's approach more 
workable, or acceptable to many 
in the City or industry. But 
tbe ideas have not been put 
forward lightly or half-heartedly 
trite tee pnrale intention of 
ditching them later. Labour's 
current programme is, for 
better or worse, the product of 
lengthy discussions and is meant 
to be the core of what a Labour 
government would do in office. 
Both the hard Left and City 
opinion are wrong to believe 
that current proposals will 
quickly be diluted as Labour's 
1972-73 programme was. 

There is the parallel error 
of trying to pick and choose in 
Labour’s programme. Some 
items, such as Labour’s re- 
thinking of public ownership, 
are praised, while others, such 
as the national investment bank, 
are damned. Bote points may be 
valid but the programme has to 
be considered as a whole, not 
piecemeal in relation to some 
non-political standards. Like it 
or not. Labour's economic and 
Industrial programme should be 
taken seriously. 

To some extent this is already 
happening. Mr Roy Hattersley's 
recent speeches have resulted 
in a large number of inquiries 
from the City and from industry 
as well as many invitations. Mr 
Hattersley's call on Friday for 
regular talks with the Con- 
federation of British Industry, 
while obviously in large part an 
attempt to outflank tee Govern- 
ment, also reflects Labour's 
desire to show its commitment 
to manufacturing. The CBI has 
been predictably cautious, not 
wanting further to alienate 
ministers, but the CBI might 
consider issuing a last-minute 
invitation to Mr Hattersley and 
to the Alliance leaders to dis- 
cuss their Industrial ideas at its 
animal conference next month. 


Institutional 

shareholders 

From the Managing Director. 
Prudential Portfolio Managers 
Sir, — -Your leading article of 
October 21 suggested teat insti- 
tutional shareholders are in- 
sufficiently demanding in 
obtaining management changes 
in poorly run companies. When 
action is taken by institutional 
shareholders to promote board- 
room changes this is not norm- 
ally publicised. The reason for 
this is plain. The sensitive and 
often prolonged discussions 
with management are made 
infinitely more difficult by the 
spotlight of publicity. If judge- 
ments suph as that made in 
your leading article are to be 
made by reference to those 
cases where management 
changes have been accompanied 
by publicity, teen you are in- 
deed building a structure on 
the flimsiest of foundations. 

Your farther suggestion teat 
the diffusion of share owner- 
ship would lead to more effec- 
tive action against poorly man- 
aged companies is not credible. 
There is no evidence I am aware 
of to show that shareholder 
inspired management changes 
were more frequently and 
effectively conducted in say, tee 
1960’s when tee ownership of 
shares was much less concen- 
trated. . _ , 

The strengthening of under- 
performing managements is 
only a small part of tee activi- 
ties which concern responawe 
institutional shareholders. Over 
many years tee various invest- 
ment protection committees 
have ensured that a better 
balance has been struck be- 
tween the demands of the 
boards of companies and that 
of shareholders. I wonder to 
what extent some of the ex- 
cesses of tbe ““ 

acquisition scene in the United 
Slates owes itself to tee absence 
of the co-ordinated sha rehol der 
groups which are a feature of 
the UK? 
j. W. Findlay. 

142, Holbom Bars, 

EC1. 


Monetarist 

fashion 

From Mr D. Fair 
Sir,— Thank heavens the 
Chanc ello r is abandoning the 
cosmetic temptations of mone- 
tarist fashion. There can 
hardly have been a more extra- 
ordinary sight in this period 
privatisation than the Bank of 
England’s takeover of commer- 
rin\ hank lending to preserve an 
appearance of monetary respect- 
acuity, in the five years from 
1980 when bank borrowing by 
UK industrial and couOTeraal 
companies rose by ^■ 5b “ 
Bank of England’s hoIdinfiB of 
UK commercial bills, etc-, rose 
by £X0bn- The banks seem 
not to have complained at this 
poaching. Perhaps vre should 


Letters to the Editor 


deduce from this that it bad not 
been without cost to tlie tax- 
payer. 

Now teat we shall have a 
dearer basis for judging the 
underlying trend in the money 
supply tee authorities should 
be better able to find acceptance 
for changes in the pace of 
monetary growth attributable to 
new influences (such as tee 
attractions of the high zeal rates 
of interest on deposits), without 
stoking fears that, monetary 
restraint has been loosened. 

Don Fair. 

(Adviser, City University 
Business School) 

6. Pembroke Villus; W& 

Overseas 

post 

From the Director of Public 
Relations, 

The Post Office 

Sir.— Mr Michael Corby’s 
contents (October 19) on over- 
seas postal prices are highly 
selective. Tbe facts are that 
there are no increases for tee 
majority of overseas services — 
including letters and aero- 
grammes. 

It is true that the Post Office 
is increasing charges for a 
number of heavily loss-making 
overseas services (such as sur- 
face printed papers, newspapers 
and small packets) which are 
currently being subsidised by 
other users of the overseas 
post. 

These services, which repre- 
sent only one fifth of overseas 
letter revenue, will still be sub- 
sidised after tee increases, 

Alan Feinstein. 

33, Grosvenor Place, SW1. 

Display units 

and radiation 

From the Head, 

Physics Department, 

National Radiological 
Protection Board 

Sir/— In your article of Octo- 
ber 23 “ Filter aims to eliminate 
radiation” you state that the 
filters in question have "been 
fully tested by tee National 
Radiological Protection Board 
(NRPB), - and have been found 
to cot out 99 per cent of ultra 
violet radiation and 70 per cent 
of X-rays. NRPB tested these 
filters for X-ray and radfofre- 
quency transmission and for 
static field elimination, not for 
ultra violet transmission. 

In carrying out these mea- 
surements we made it clear to 
tee suppliers of tee screen teat 
we did not consider their use 
necessary to attenuate tee low 
levels of radiation characteristic 


of visual display units (VDUs) 
although they may have uses in 
reducing glare and electrostatic 
effects. NRPB has made mea- 
surements on some hundreds of 
VDUs and our findings are simi- 
lar to those of governmental 
agendes in other countries. 
The radiation emissions that 
have been measured are invari 
ably of order of magnitude be- 
low bote the levels permissible 
by applicable standards and the 
levels at which any harmful 
effects are judged to be possible 
where there are no such 
standards. No desk-top VDU 
examined by NRPB has demon- 
strated emission of X-rays 
which are detectable against tee 
natural background radiation 
levels found In normal office 
environments. In order to assess 
the effectiveness of tee screens 
submitted for testing it was 
necessary to use an X-ray set 

The implication in your 
article that VDUs emit X-rays 
which require attenuation to 
achieve safe levels may un- 
necessarily alarm people and 
has no basis in fact 
(Dr) A. F. McKLnlay. 

Chiffon, 

Didcot, Oxon. 

' Index-linked 
mortgages 

From Mr F. Kraus 

Sir,— dive Wohnan (October 
24) was correct in saying that 
it was Nationwide Building 
Society which first issued index- 
linked mortgages. He was quite 
wrong, however, in saying that 
our efforts have been "plagued 
by legal difficulties.” 

The society's friendly High 
Court test case with tee Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies 
paved tee way for Nationwide 
to commence indexed Tending in 
July 1983. Since teat time we 
have been operating various 
schemes successfully through- 
out tee country, tee society hav- 
ing committed over raim for 
suite loans. 

These funds have been used 
primarily for housing associa- 
tion developments including tee 
provision of sheltered housing 
for the elderly, shared-owner- 
ship schemes and our novel 
" first step ” scheme - under 
which only 50 per cent of the 
loan is indexed, thus ensuring 
both cost savings and equity 
retention for the first-time 
buyers to whom we lend. 

Frank Kraus, • 

(Assistant General Manager, 
Legal Services). 

Nationwide Building Society. 
New Oxford House, 

High Holbom, WCI. 


Defence ministry 
management. ■ 

From Admiral 
Sir LindJay Bryson 

Sir, — You reported my in- 
augural address to the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers 
(October 4) and the report 
drew comment from Captain 
John Moore, RN, in this column 
on October 19. The impression 
given by your report . and 
emphasised by Captain Moore, 
is teat my address was largely a 
criticism of Ministry of Defence 
procurement policy. Certainly 
there was criticism within it, 
but tee address of about one 
hour was essentially a historic 
survey of Naval procurement in 
three areas and while relating, 
mostly with the benefit of hind- 
sight, where things had gone 
wrong also described what had 
been done to put them right 
Unfortunately teat aspect of 
my address has not come 
through, and it may be my fault 
for sot emphasising this positive 
side strongly enough. 

Naval procurement has 
changed substantially and for 
the better in the past decade 
and many of the changes were 
initiated by my predecessors. I 
would wish to acknowledge the 
value of their contribution, if 
there are still imperfections, 
and in any large organisation 
there must be. then I must 
accept my share of responsi- 
bility. But many of tee criti- 
cisms I voiced have already 
been widely accepted, and by 
and large measures to correct 
them have been introduced or 
are in tee pipeline. 

In peace-time, I believe 
strongly that adequate research 
must precede development and 
that those best qualified to 
cany out research programmes 
are not usually as well 
qualified to manage engin- 
eering- development. Equally, 
I am convinced that 
development and ' produc- 
tion should be closely associa- 
ted, and ease (and cheapness) 
of prod action should be a driv- 
ing force daring the develop- 
ment stage. 

At all times defence research 
is best managed by the Ministry 
of Defence research establish- 
ments using Universities, indus- 
try and their own laboratories. 
In wartime, as confirmed by 
recent experience. In tee south 
Atlantic, the urgency of tee 
requirements will force us to 
use research establishments to 
manage and sometimes to carry 
out development and prototype 
production in areas where there 
is a lack of immediate industrial ' 
capability or know-how. We 
must always bear this in mind 
when tailoring the activities of 
the research establishment to 
match the peace-time require- 
ment. 

(Sir) Lindsay Bryson. 

74 Dyke Road Avenue, 

Brighton, Sussex. 


Ths anm^mcemejil appears taamoOer of rtconf only. ' 
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Terry Byland on 
Wall Street 

Strength 
returns 
to giants 


THE performance on WaH Street 
stock markets of the large U-S. con- 
glomerate companies underlines 
the shift in the investment status of 
these former giants of the Ameri- 
can scene. The past two months has 
seen a continuing slide in stock 
prices in many of the major names 
with Amfac, Lear Siegler, Litton, 
and Rockwell, all featuring in the 
list of losers. 

But a wider view, measuring the 
conglomerates against the rest of 
the market for the year, indicates 
that there have been some surpris- 
ing successes. 

A check list of 17 of the largest 
companies usually classed as con- 
glomerates in view of the range of 
their manufacturing and other in- 
terests, shows a gain of 15.6 per 
cent in stock prices since January 1, 
compered with 12 per cent for the 
Dow Jones industrial average. 

This wide variation in perfor- 
mance between the short and the 
medium-term is repeated in terms 
of particular stocks. Some, like Gulf 
& Western with a 50 per cent phis 
jump in the stock price this year, 
have comfortably out-performed, 
while others like United Technolo- 
gies are well behind the rest of the 
market 

Conglomerate stocks are no long- 
er traded as a sector but are in- 
creasingly influenced by specula- 
tive prospects for earnings, togeth- 
er with takeover or expansion 
moves by individual companies. 

Stock in Litton Industries has 
weakened significantly since the 
board first warned that Wall Street 
earning s estimates were far too 
high. But the damage to the stock 
price has been restrained by the 
constant bid rumours. 

Tim stock is still within 10 per 
cent of its 52-week high. Although 
on a strict trading basis, the earn- 
ings ratio of 12 would be hard to de- 
fend against the 11 times on the 
Standard & Poor's 500 index. 

Wall Street does not expect any 
strong recovery in litton’s profits 
until early in fiscal 1986 — which 
does not begin until August Mean- 
while, the company has a huge cash 
position, created by stock repur- 
chases, which can be viewed either 
as a springboard for an acquisition 
round or as an added attraction for 
a bidder. 

Similar arguments apply to ITT, 
whose stock price remains dose to 
its 12-month peak, and has left the 
S 8s P stocks far behind since the 
turn of the year. Earnings are still 
sluggish as ITT has struggled with 
extremely competitive technology 
and aerospace markets. Profits are 
not expected to turn higher before 
the end of next year, and the cur- 
rent earnings ratio leans heavily on 
recurrent bid speculation. 

Perhaps significantly for the 
share price, these speculative hopes 
may be waning because of the 
board’s vow to resist predators and 
its successful divestiture pro- 
gramme which will soon have 
brought in more than Slfibn, Lack- 
ing speculative supporters, the 
stock price could find it difficult to 
continue outpacing the market 

But Gulf & Western, bumping at 
a new 52-week high on the plan to 
buy bads 12m shores, seems set fair 
for further success on Wall Street 
as investors seek out the prospects 
for the huge pile of cash, boosted 
now by the Slbn from the deal with 
Wickes. 

The modest increase in profits in 
fiscal 1985 has little significance for 
the stock price, since the board, as 
well as the entire brokerage com- 
munity, has dubbed 1985 as Gulfs 
transition year. 

The stock is already selling an a 
prospective earnings ratio higher 
than the S& P500, and the street is 
looking for an earnings gain of 
about 20 per cent in fiscal 1086. 

Investors are evidently happy 
with a conglomerate, as Gulf & 
Western must still be named, pro- 
vided that it is moving out of the 
capital intensive areas which char- 
terised it in the past Gulfs film, 
publishing and financial services 
mix is far more appealing for the in- 
vestors of the 1980s. 


Daewoo and China set 
up investment company 


BY STEVEN B. BUTLER IN SEOUL 


THE Daewoo Group, a dive rsified 
South Korean conglomerate with 
1984 sales of $5JL2bn, li ps quietly es- 
tablished South Korea's last joint 
venture company with China as a 
ch a n n e l for Daewoo's investments 
in that country. 

The. venture marks a major 
breakthrough in commercial rela- 
tionships between China and South 
Korea, although lack of diplomatic 
relations between the two nations 
makes the venture highly tentative. 
There is continued fear that strong 
objections from North Korea, Chi- 
na's communist ally, might cause 
the Chinese to withdraw. 

Trade between China and South 
Korea this year is expected to ap- 
proach SL5bn, more than double 
the 1984 trade, which diplomats es- 
timate at $87 0m. Although China's 
foreign exchange shortage may re- 
duce the final figure, a major trait 
ing relationship between these two 
former enemies is now an estab- 
lished fact 

The joint venture company, reg- 
istered in Hong Kong under the 
name Kmgwood, is the result of re- 


peated visits to China by Daewoo’s 
peripatetic chairman, Mr Kirn Woo- 
Ghoong. The company was estab- 
lished on February 5 this year with 
paid in capital of HK$2m (£256,500) 
and is owned jointly by Sovereign 
Industries of the UJL, and Ming- 
long Development of Hong K o n g. 

Sovereign's US. address is Dae- 
woo's New York Office, and Mr Kim 
is listed as a director of KSngwoo. 
Four of Kingwoo's directors come 
from Sovereign Industries, all with 
Korean names, and two are listed 
as dtaens of the Republic of Korea. 
Mfogkmg, which means "Fujian 
Dragon” in Chinese (Fujian is a 
province of China), is a joint ven- 
ture company between mainland 
and Hong Kong interests, and three 
of the directors Mmglong appointed 
to Kxngnoo are citizens of the 
People's Republic of China. 

The elaborate ownership struc- 
ture of the company evidently 
stems from the lack of diplomatic 
relations between South Korea and 
China. 

Kingnoo in Hong Kong and Dae- 
woo in Seoul each declined com- 


ment, but sources familiar with the 
company say Kingwoo's first 
investment is well under way. 

A joint-venture plant, the Fuzhou 
number 2 radio factory in Fujian 
province in South-east China, is 
now under construction. The plant 
will assemble colour televisions and 
refrigerators on a semi-knockdown 
basis and plans call far the produc- 
tion of refrigerators to reach an an- 
nual capacity of 250,000 units by the 
end of this year. 

The value added in the Fujian op- 
eration will he small, but Daewoo 
will supply components directly 
through its joint venture company 
in Hong Kong, eliminating middle- 
men and increasing profits. Sales of 
components to the plant are expect- 
ed to be more stable than exports of 
finished products from South Ko- 
rea, on which South Korean compa-, 
nies have generally relied to data. 

Assembly of Daewoo components 
in Fuzhou began last year, under 
the brand name Toshiba 

S. Koreans taste forbidden fruit, 
' : ftge6 


Monsanto 

launches 

corporate 

overhaul 


By Paul Taylor In New York 

MONSANTO, the fourth largest 
U-S. chemicals group, yesterday un- 
vefled a fundamental corpo r ate re- 
structuring. It will take a $559m 
charge against its fourth quarter 
earnings as a result of asset write- 
downs. 

Earlier this month the St Louis- 
based group completed its S2Mm 
acquisition of G. D. Searle, the 
pharmaceuticals group. 

The group foreshadowed the re- 
organisation last week when it re- 
ported nine-month net earnings of 
S242m compared with S398m in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 
The asset write-down reflects its 
plan to withdraw from certain low- 
return businesses and the costs of 
an early retirement programme. 

Monsanto had previously an- 
nounced that it was considering 
selling G.D. Searle’ s domestic con- 
sumer business. An early retire- 
ment plan was proposed for 3,800 
U-S. employees, or about 11 per cent 
of the workforce. 

The business the group plans to 
discontinue contributed SSOOm in 
sales during the first nine months 
of this year, when sales totalled 
MJWbn. The company added that 
gains from other asset sales it ex- 
pects in the fourth quarter would 
reduce the charge against 1985 net 
income to between $225m and 
$250m. 


Airline profits 
too low - lata 

Continued from Page 1 i 

ment and to maintain healthy bal- 
ance sheets. 

“In 1984, airlines enjoyed the ben- 
efits of lower fuel prices, of paying 
lower real wages and of moderate 
productivity gains, without generat- 
ing significant profits. 

This means they have passed 
most of the benefit on to the con- 
sumer in the form of lower real 
fores and rates. They can hardly 
continue to do so indefinitely." 

Mr Eser is also critical of efforts 
by governments to impose their in- 
dividual anti-trust laws and 
other regulations on international 
airlines. 

"Many elements of international 
air transport require multilateral 
co-ordination,” he says. "By ignor- 
ing the unique characteristics of the 
airline industry, most particularly 
the existing regulatory regime and 
tiie airline co-operative network, 
this development poses a serious 
challenge in terms of conflict of 
law, increase in costs and inconve- 
nience to passengers." 
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UK base for Honda 
attack on Europe 


BY ARTHUR SMITH IN BIRMINGHAM 


HONDA of Japan, which this week 
unveils at the Tokyo Motor Show 
its new executive car developed in 
partnership with Austin Rover, the 
cars division of BL, the UK state 
owned vehicles group, is expected 
to press ahead with a new joint ven- 
ture that will enable it to g*ihan«» 
its presence in the European vol- 
ume car market 

Thp aim is ft) mannfariim i in the 

UK by 1988 a replacement for the 
present Maestro 1 and Rover 200 
models. Honda; which Currently 
supplies around 100,000 Japanese 
manufactured cats to Europe, 
would be able to service the Euro- 
pean Community from the UK. 

The joint project with the Austin 
Rover volume cars company formed 
a key part of the controversial BL 
corporate plan approved by the 
Government earlier this year. The 
plan suggests that Austin Rover 
factories could be assembling op to 
100,000 Honda cars a year on a sub- 
contract basis by 199L 

Honda, with no equity stake, 
would gain a UK assonbly base 
within the European Community. 
Even if engines and gear boxes are 
supplied direct from Japan, as 
seems likely with the Honda 
marque, it should be possible to 
meet EEC content requirements 
and avert import restrictions. 

Honda could gain a head start 
over its Japanese competitor, Nis- 
san, which is setting up on a green 
field site at Tyne ami Weir in north 
east England to assemble 24,000 
cars a year in the first phase of a 
much-publicis e d investment 

For Austin Rover the joint pro- 
ject offers a short cut to introduce a 
new model in the high volume, high 
profit medium sector. The new car, 
code-named the AR8, will leapfrog 
the AS6 small car replacement for 
the Metro due approximately 12 
months later in 1989. 


Austin Rover will hope the new 
medium car carrying its badge will 
boost UK market share while the 
Honda version will provide volume 
for its under-utilised assembly 
plant at Longbridge, Birmingham 
and Cowley, Oxford. 

Joint commitment to the deal has 
been given but detailed negotia- 
tions have still to be rrmrfnded. Mr 
Harold Musgrove, the Austin Rover 
chairman. wih travel to Japan today 

far the unveiling of the Honda ver- 
sion of the XX executive car. 

The two versions althe car -the 
Honda Legend and the Rover 60fl— 
look completely different but share 
a common body under-structure 
wnfl ftrnftaTnf-ntat . T-hamtis compo- 
nents. Honda will assemble both 
versions for sale in Japan and the 
Far East, with Austin Rover manu- 
facturing for the UK and Europe. 
The two partners wHL compete in 
the U-S. 

Though Honda is lowing its ver- 
sion this week, Austin Rover is not 
expected to launch its model that 
will supersede the present big 
Rover saloon until next summer. 
Honda will also he first into the 
US. next year, with Austin Rover 
not likely to in market 
until 1987. 

There is some disquiet within the 
industry that although the project 
is a partnership Honda seems to be 
first into the marketplace- Austin 
Rover in negotiations over the ABB 
is likely to be anxious to ensure the 
scheme goes ahead on an equal 
basis. 

UK component suppliers already 
concerned .about what they private- 
ly describe as the limited contracts 
they have gained on the XX will al- 
so be pushing fix- a high UK con tezrt 
in any future venture. They fear the 
increasing collaboration between 
Austin Rover and Honda will inevi- 
tably undermine their UK base. 


Spanish car group Seat 
enters British market 

BY KENNETH GOODING, MOTOR INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENT, 
IN LONDON 


SEAT, the stateewoed Spanish mo- 
tor group ami the last major West 
European manufacturer without a 
stake in the British market, puts its 
cars on sate in the UK for the first 
time on Friday. 

The importer, a subsidiary of the 
Lonxfao group, will spend £2m 
(SSLffSm) during the rest of this year 
to lawtrii ttwi brand, £1.4m of it on 
television mmmgTt-ialB which, 
among other things, will teach the 
British bow to pronounce the Span- 
ish company's name -it is “say-at" 
not “seat” 

That is because research shows 
that only 6 per cent of the British 


buyers even recognise Seat is a car 
producer. 

Mr Doug Clare, managing direc- 
tor of the impart company; Seat 
UK, hopes within a very short time 
to have built Seat car sales in Brit- 
ain to about 1 per cent of the total 
new car market- more than 17,000 
a year. 

There is no intention, however, to 
push sales with low prices and 
heavy discounts. i 

The importer is under no pres- 
sure from Seat in Spain to posh 
sales because currently the compa- 
ny has run out of capacity. 


Banks set to back Baker 

Continued from Page 1 


There are questions, too, about 
how much flexibility will be built in 
to the U.S. Treasury Secretary’s 
proposal: whether for example al- 
ternatives to new money can be 
<wiiiiHwMl (such as putting limits 
on interest payments) and what lies 
behind the idea, floated by the US. 
Treasury, that a new institution 
might be set up to warehouse third 
world loans from smaller banks 
Government officials are under- 
stood to be concerned that if the 
outlines of the Baker initiative be- 
come too vague as a result of moves 
to give banks wide ranging flexibili- 
ty in its im p lem e n t ation for exam- 
ple, the political impetus behind it, 
and therefore its effectiveness. 


would begin to evaporate. 

There are fears that »nipw« devel- 
oping country borrowers are as- 
sured that new loans will be forth- 
coming, the incentive they have for 
continuing to service gristing debts 
will begin to erode. 

A key element in the proposal is 
the increased role which the World 
Bank is expected to play. Many 
bankers have for months shared 
the view of Mr Vclcfcer that a bigger 
role for the World Bank, both 
through increased lending and a 
dearer focus on economic policies 
geared towards g ro wth in develop- 
ing countries rather than short- 
term economic austerity monitored 
by the IMF, is badly needed. 


Fingers 
crossed 
as French 
dial new 
numbers 

By Paul Betts In Peis 


THE FRENCH Posts and Tdecom- 
municatiom Ministry to keeping its 
fingers crossed that there will be no 
major upheaval in France’s tele- 
phone system today after the land- 
mark change in the country’s dial- 
ling system, last Friday night 

In an operation which has been 
compared to the launch of a space 
rocket. If Louis Mexandean. Posts 
and Telecommunications Minister, 
pressed a red button at 11pm on 
Friday before television cameras 
and popping flashbulbs *«iH imme- 
diately changed all the telephone 
numbers of the country’s 23m sub- 
scribers. 

Tim switchover - an operation of 
unpreeendented scale and complex- 
ity closely watched by most of the 
world's leading telephone compa- 
nies - was flawless. Bat the real 
test will come today, the first busi- 
ness d«y since the introduction of 
the. system which has given each 
subscriber an eight-digit number. 

So for, foe country’s 1,700 public 
telephone exchanges, which were 
all modified at exactly the same 
time an Friday night by about 
22,000 telephone company employ- 
ees, have bad to rope only with rela- 
tively light weekend traffic. Today, 
however, they will be seriously 
stretched since about 80 per cent of 
telephone traffic on a normal week 
day is made up of professional or 
business cafisL 

French HiwnniwnmiwitiHn* offi- 
cials appear confident there will be 
no chaos and that France mB oat 
find itself cut off from the rest of 
the world. The system can cope 
wiffi up to 35 per crai excess capaci- 
ty as a result of people diaffing 
wrong n u mber s or making other 
errors. 

"We expect our exchanges to 
have to cope with about 25 per cent 
more business than usual because 
of the new dialling system," said a 
senior official of the French teiec- 
jmiharity l Direction 

Generate des 
(DGT). 

- According to public opinion polls, 
about 18 per cart of Frendi tele- 
phone subscribers claim not to 
know their new numbers. “On a 
normal day one caD oat of every 10 
is not dialled properly. In the next 
few days we expect the figure to be 

around four” said M Jacques 
Dohdoux, the head of the DGT, on 
Friday night 

The French telecommunications 
authority has set up a computerised 
mechanism to monitor the introduc- 
tion of foe new system- Overall it 
will have cost France about Ffr 5bn 
(S622.6m) to make foe conversion. 
The operation has taken seven 
years of c fF pfp i planning. 

In many respects, the change is a 
milestone for French telecoznmnxii- 
cations. It reflects foe spectacular 
growth of the country’s telephone 
system. The number of subscribers 
has grown from about 2a in 1955 to 
23m this year and regions such as 
Paris and foe Riviera have become 
saturated. 

More and more regions risk be- 
coming overwhelmed in future 
years, prompting the French au- 
thorities to change the system and 
double the country’s telephone ca- 
pacity to about 50m lines. Apart 
from the growth in basic telephone 
services,, demand has grown for a 
wide range of new services includ- 
ing videotex, electronic directories 
and car- telephones. 

During the past mouth, the DGT 
launched a .big advertising cam- 
paign to prepare the country for the 
change over. "The advertising cam- 
paign has to match the scale ol the 
operation.” a DGT official said. 

Indeed, no country has undertak- 
en an operation on this scale before. 
Baigimr^ and Portugal changed 
their dialling system but on a small- 
er scale with L7m subscribers in 
Belgium and 408,000 telephone 
fines in Portugal -At foe beginning 
of this year New York also changed 
the telephone numbers of its sub- 
scribers but this involved only 
about 4J5m lines compared with 

23m in France. 

The new system has been made 
as ample as possible. France has 
been divided into two telephone 
areas - Paris and the provinces - 
compared with the previous 70 tele- 
phone districts. 

AS foe new numbers are made op 
of eight digits. In the provinces, the 
former one or two-digit area codes 
have simply been added on to the 
original subscriber’s six or seven di- 
git number, while in Paris the fig- 
ure 4 has been added to foe capital’s 
seven-digit telephone numbers. 

The system will not affect inter' 
qattnnaf rails except that the figure 
4 must now be added to, foe old tele- 
phone number of subscribers in the 
Paris area. 


the lex column 

Gilt-edged under 
the hammer 



The Bank of England and the gilt- 
edged market have never quite 
seen eye to eye about foe tech- 
niques used to sell government 
debt Since it is foe Banks job to 
fund foe public-sector borrowing re- 
quirement as cheaply as possible 
and it is foe market’s job to secure 
the highest return available for its 
clients, tiie occasional disagree- 
ment is sot altogether surprising. 

But until recently the debate has 
c en t re d largely on the of 

funding tactics. When the Govern- 
ment Broker wheels but dim of 
new stock, the market complains 
about being clobbered; when, as he 
has done more recently, foe G8 im- 
mediately replaces an exhausted 
tap with a small quantity of some- 
thing similar, it grumbles about be- 
ing sat upon. 

Auctions 

There has none foe less been a 
broad consensus among partici- 
pants in tiie market that the sale of 
stock through a combination of tap 
and tender has helped everyone. 
While more formal auction arrange- 
ments have their advantages - a 
system which enabled foe U.S. 
Treasury to fund a budget deficit of 
S21L3bn in fiscal 1985 cannot be all 
bad - tiie flexibility afforded by 
the tap should sot readily be 
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has also saved a monetary pur* 
pose, regular auctions would have 
made it more difficult to ccmtrol foe 
growth of sterling M3. Yet foe rele- 
gation of sterling M3 and the aban- 
donment of ovemmding as a policy 
instrument have largely 
ondennined that argument . 

The case for auctions would, be 
r nurh stronger if it could be shown 
that they secured either a cheaper 
cost of funds to the Government or 
a more orderly market But while 
the predictability of the auction at- 
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That consensus is in danger of 
breaking down. A year from now, 
the Bank of England will be dealing 
with 29 gilt-edged market-makers, 
roughly half of them foreignrowned, 
in place of the small dub of British 
jobbers with which it does business 
at present The changes envisaged 
in the secondary market will, same 
af the new participants axgiw, force 
the Bank to overhaul its primary 
market arrangements. 

There is an element of self- 
interest in that argument The US. 
bouses, in particular, are familiar 
with regular auctions and prefer 
foe devil they know. But doubts 
about the viability of the tap in the 
new structure are not confined to 
foe foreign maxkefrtnakers. Several 
British houses believe that the 
Bank will not he able to treat 29 
market-makers impartially without 
recourse to auctions. 

Under tire present arrangements, 
the Bank , informs foe gilt-edged 
jobbers of its willingness to sell 
stock before the market opens and 
takes bids. There seems no reason 
whytiiisdiateg^shoaldnotconthi' 
ue in the new market A more seri- 
ous problem arises, however, with 
dealings which take place during 
market hours. 

When a news item triggers a rise 
in foe market, the Bank may find it- 
self bong bid for. stock by ell 29 
market-makers. The critics of foe 
tap argue font, in such dream- 


stances, It would be impossible for 
the Bank even to ™aint«in an or- 
derly market Any one of the high- 
ly-capitalised market-makers might 
immediately hid the Bank for all its 
outstanding supplies of stock. To 
satisfy that bid would leave the 
Bank open to ihe accusation, that it 
had treated foe other 28 unfairly: 
yet to leave the first bidder hanging 
on the line while it took other offers 
would allow latecomers to bid on 
the basis of more recent secondary 
market prices. 

Some newcomers tear that, when 
tiie chips are down, the Bank will 
favour those categories of Institu- 
tion, the jobbers and the discount 
houses, with which it is accustomed 
to deal The level playing-field 
which foe Bank has established as 
its model will, they argue, slope to- 
wards one goal-mouth or the other. 

The Bank has traditionally been 
opposed to selling stock through 
auctions, although it suggested that 
ft would consider experimenting 
with the idea in its paper on the 
gifredged market published earlier 
this year. 

Until now, however, it would not 
even have been possible for the 
Bank to conduct auctions on the 
UJS. baas. The ctqrital invested in 
the primary gilt-edged market has 
ishnpif not been large enough to un- 
derwrite new issues of stock. More- 
over, foe market-making clout has 
been concentrated In so few hands 
- two jobbers dominate the market 
— that a fixed timetable might have 
made the Bank a victim of price 
manipulation. An enterprising job- 
ber could have sold the market 
short, forcing the Bank to cut the 
price of its new stock, and could 
then have covered the abort posi- 
tion with foe auctioned stock. No 
one market-maker would, the auc- 
tioneers argue, be Large enough to 
drive prices against the Bonk in the 

new regime. 

The Bank has maintained in the 
past that an auction Systran is more 
appropriate to the UIL, where foe 
Treasury's debt management objec- 
tive has simply been to finance foe 
deficit In the UK, where funding 
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not much evidence that it operates 
better than the tap. 

The corporate bond market in the 
UK works, through the Bank o? 
England's queue, along much the 
li nes as an auction market, . 
Yet it is patently less successful 
than its US. counterpart, in which 
the tap - or shelf registration - ap- 
proach is preferred. 

The auction Systran also presents 
reg ulator y difficulties. The Bank 
has consistently opposed the devel- 
opment of a market in repurchase 
arran gemen ts in the UK and, gives . 
tiie damage which that market has 
caused Wall Street, it has been 
right to do so. It might also be rehto- 
taut to see a “when issued” market 
in foe UK, at least without tte im- 
position of adequate margin re- 
quirements. Without those two an- 
cillary and unregulated markets, 
the UJS, auction system would ran a 
good deal less smoothly. 

Experiments 

The Rank already has the mak- 
ing of an auction In its practice of 
issuing stock by tender, foe obvious 
point of departure for any fresh ex- 
periment To judge from past pro- . 
nounoemeuts, however,' it is most 
unlikely that the Bank wiH be hurri- 
ed along the auction road. 

The current funding programme 
may be lumpy.— as the chart ilftte 
trates - but so long as gilt-edged 
sales .are timed with finesse that 
himpiness is as much in the mar- 
ket-maker's interest as it is in the 
Bank's. Similariy, neither the bor- 
rower nor the lender would wish to 
see the diversity of the gifredged 
market - in both maturity, and cou- 
pon - reduced by a formulaic, auc- 
tion system. There may he too 
many individual stocks in the mar- 
ket at present, but that is another 
matter. 

The onus will, however, be on the 
Bank to operate the tap system 
with impartiality. It is familiar 
enough with principal^to-principal 
dealing from its activity in the for- 
eign exchange and discount mar- 
kets. If it manages to transfer these 
skills to the new gilt-edged environ- 
ment, the tap stock should hove a 
long and prosperous life: . 
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West Germany 

f 

- a giant hesitates 


££ P^sident Richard von 
WeizsUcker who captured the 
complexities of the moment 
most elegantly and exactly. 

West. Germans, he said in 
his rivetting address on May 8 
to the Bundestag, certainly had 
no reason to be self-righteous 
or arrogant. But, he went on, 

we may look back with grati- 
tude on our development over 
"I- t £ ese last 40 years, if we use 
the memory of our history as 
a guideline for our future 
behaviour." 

That day, as anyone not' 
marooned on a desert island 
must know, marked the 40th 
anniversary of the end of the 
Second World War. Like all 
such commemorations it was 
ambiguous— but nowhere more 
so than in West Germany. It 
was at once a measure of how 
far the country has come since 
the ruin of 1945, and yet a 
reminder of the extent to 
which it remains a prisoner of 
the events which that year 
■ preached their climax. 

■ In many respects West Ger- 
many is just another EEC 
country, which has done as 
well, if not better, than it Com- 
munity partners in coping with 
the problems they share in the 
closing decades of the 20th 
century. There will be no 
shadow of the past hanging 
over the general election it 
faces in early 1987. rather the 
economy, prosperity, and how 
best to bring down an unem- 
ployment rate of around 9 per 
cent. 

West Germany stands today 
as the greatest economic power 
in Western Europe, boasting 
steady if unremarkable growth 
and the lowest inflation rate in 
the world. Like the rest of the 
old continent it is worried 
about how to keep up with the 
high technology challenge of 
the U.S. and Japan: like most 
**hers in the Atiantic Alliance 
i.Sis concerned at the Pandora's 
box of implications opened up 
by the Star Wars strategic 
defence initiative (SDI) of 
President Reagan. 


Four decades after the end of 
the Second World War, West 
Germany remains a land of 
contradictions. It has developed 
an enviably stable democracy and 
the most powerful economy in 
Western Europe, yet in some 
respects still searches for an 
identity. 

RUPERT CORNWELL REPORTS FROM BONN 


Like more than one of its 
neighbours, it has witnessed in 
the last 12 months titillating 
political scandal, as well as a 
modest degree of urban rioting. 
Yet, neither these, nor the 
introspective celebration of the 
collapse of the Nazi regime, 
were the events which have 
most raptured the public 
imagination. Those were pro- 
vided by the exploits of Boris 
Becker, the 17-year-old tennis 
prodigy who won Wimbledon 
and led West Germany to the 
final of the Davis Cup. 

But, it is impossible to 
pretend that in numerous 
ways, the country is not still 
conditioned by its past. More 
than 36 years have gone by 
since the Federal Republic 
became an independent state: 
nevertheless the old jibe that 
West Germany is an economic 
giant but a political dwarf 
contains more than a grain of 
truth. In part, this is due to 
self-imposed inhibitions after 
what happened between 1933 
and 1945, in part to the de 
facto consequences of defeat, 
foreign occupation and dis- 
memberment. The anniversary 


merely brought the constraints 
into vivid focus. 

One symptom was. the con- 
troversy over Mr Reagan’s visit 
to the Bitburg military 
cemetery where SS soldiers are 
buried: another was the huge 
interest stretching far beyond 
Germany, aroused by the von 
WeizsScker speech. Even the 
rash of spy-defections to East 
Germany, which virtually mono- 
polised the headlines this sum- 
mer, is testament of a kind to 
the anomaly of a single German 
nation split hy the aftermath of 
war into two halves, which now 
find themselves in the front 
lines of two opposing ideo- 
logical and military systems. 

But the effects may also be 
seen in the discretion and 
caution of Bonn's foreign policy. 
West Germany ranks as one of 
the “Big Three " of the Com- 
munity, yet there is none of the 
flamboyance of France, or the 
dogged pragmatism of the 
British. Bonn, except in the 
purely economic or environmen- 
tal field, seems rarely to take 
initiatives. To some extent this 
reflects the intensely federal 
structure of the country. If any- 
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West German President, Richard von 
WeizsScker, left, talks to Chancellor Helmut 
Kohi The President has become one of West 
Germany’s most popular and respected 


thing over-endowed with checks 
and balances. 

But a contributory factor Is 
the past and the desire to ruffle 
as few foreign feathers as pos- 
sible. This month baa provided 
one striking example wttfi the 
argument over the merits of an 
DM 8bn deal to supply Saudi 
Arabia with^a munitions plant. 
Almost, any other country would 
have been congratulating Itself 
on a' Middle Eastern coup: In 
the case of Bonn, it merely 
drags West Germany back on to 
the emotive, infinite! v delicate 
terrain of relations with Israel. 

The complexities spread to 
West Germany's very place in 
the world. None of its leaders 
has been more whole-hearted in 
his commitment to the Western 
Alliance and Washington than 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, or to 
Bonn's role in the vanguard of 
the EEC. Upon these founda- 
tions he has tried to revive a 
sense, of patriotism, of legiti- 
mate pride In the achievement 
of the most: democratic state 
ever ot exist upon German soil. 
With his fondness for the long 
dormant expression Vaterland, 
he constantly holds out the 
distant vision of a Germany re- 
united. 

Bur at this point the opposite 
tugs become acute. For how- 
ever Inevitably the two Ger- 
manies may .be growing apart, 
however remote the prospect of 
reunification may be. the fact 
remains that the road to that 
goal lies through Moscow, the 
patron power of the other 
Germany. 

All, too, must be done with- 
out summoning in the East the 
unforgotten spectre of German 
militarism — despite the pre- 
sence on West German territory 
of a huge concentration of 
nuclear weapons, certainly not 
in German hands but aimed at 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, and despite the position 
of the Bundeswehr as a lynch 
pin of Nato's conventional 
forces in. Europe. 

These.' conflicting pressures 
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help explain Bonn's obsessive 
pre-occupation with improving 
East-West relations and with 
arms conlroL They underline 
Its tireless diplomacy in Eastern 
Europe — even though, some- 
times results hardly measure 
up to the effort expended — and 
make it easier to understand 
why West Germany can appear 
as much played upon as player 
in the great East-West game. ' 

For the reasons listed above, 
Bonn is always the prime target 
of Moscow's intermittent efforts 
to split the Western Alliance 
with tantalising arms cut pro- 
posals. Equally, the constant 
massaging of the West Ger- 
man ego by Washington, and 
the French idea of a closer 
defence relationship with Bonn, 
both reflect the fear that such 
Soviet blandishments might bear 
fruit 

Chancellor Kohl, of course, 
has not wavered. In 1983 he 
secured the crucial Bundestag 
approval for the deployment of 
Nato Cruise and Pershing II 
missiles,- and today, is a good 


deal keener on SDI than some 
of his Cabinet ministers, notably 
Herr Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
the Free Domocrat (FDP) 
Foreign minister. But would 
the Social Democrat opposition 
prove as steadfast, if returned 
to power? 

On the face of it. the answer 
must be no. The defeat of the 
last SPD-led Government, under 
Helmut Schmidt, in late 1982 
saw a sharp leftward lurch in 
Social Democrat defence policy, 
which has subsequently been 
modified only in part. The SPD 
opposed missile deployment and 
rejects the very idea of SDI, 
not to mention the notion of 
formal West German participa- 
tion in the programme. 

Herr Johannes Rau, the party's 
popular candidate-designate for 
Chancellor, maintains that 
Bonn’s place is within Nato and 
its military structure. But other 
SPD experts are exploring the 
idea of a zone, free of chemical 
and nuclear weapons, which 
would embrace both German! es 
—something looked upon 'with 


much favour by Moscow. All 
of which adds up to uncer- 
tainty; and small wonder that 
interested foreign observers 
are monitoring so closely the 
eddies and iremors behind the 
stolid facade of West German 
domestic politics, in the run up 
to the 1987 election. 

Opinion polls suggest that 
the SPD is neck-and-neck with 
the CDU/CSU headed by the 
Chancellor, not least thanks to 
the appeal of Herr Rau. In 
fact, however, the odds must at 
this stage be against a Social 
Democrat Government here in 
two years time. 

One reason is the lack of 
potential allies. The FDP. king- 
makers always, can hardly be 
expected to jump horses so soon 
after ditching Herr Schmidt: 
the radical, anti-nuclear Greens, 
in Herr Rau's view at least, are 
too unreliable to be allowed 
into central Government — and 
in any case may not even clear 
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You’ll find Bayerische Vereinsbank 
in business centres all over West 
Germany and in many financial 
centres of the world. BV’s broad 
range of financial services is backed 
up by a solid domestic and inter- 
national network. 

Bayerische Vereinsbank is one of 
Germany’s oldest and largest 
banks with consolidated assets 
of DM 127.5 billion (30.6.85). We 
have a two-century banking tra- 
dition and offer the full range of 
universal bank services including 
retail, wholesale and securities 
operations, not forgetting our 
speciality, mortgage banking, 
Where long-term financing gives 

us added flexibility. 
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We operate from a broad base 
of approx. 400 domestic 
branches complemented by 
branch and representative 
offices overseas, equity 
holdings and correspondents 
in major international centres 
such as London, New York, 
Luxembourg, Zurich and Tokyo. 

Bayerische Vereinsbank AG 
(Union Bank of Bavaria) London Branch 
40, Moorgate, GB-London EC2R 6EL 
Telephone (01) 628 9066, Telex 88P 1 96 bvl g 

Bayerische Vereinsbank AG 
Head Office -International Division 
Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 1 , D-8000 Munchen 2 
Telephone (089) 21 32-61 47, Telex 52 106-0 bvmd 
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HOW WE GO ABOUT MATTERS OF INNOVATION. 


Our approach calls for solving 
the most intricate problems of 
financing with a generous dash 
of inventiveness and flexibility. 
This is a quality our clients 
clearly appreciate, along with 
our effectiveness at home and 
abroad. Possibly one reason why 
we rank high in the German 
banking world today. 
Norddeutsche Landesbank is 
the 8th largest bank in West 
Germany and one of the top 


hundred in the world. It is a 
public law credit institution 
owned by the Federal State of 
Lower Saxony and the Lower 
Saxonian Savings Banks. 

These owners guarantee all lia- 
bilities of the bank on a joint 
and several basis. Norddeutsche 
Landesbank is a universal bank 
participating fully in all sectors 
of the domestic and interna- 
tional banking field. Our group 
total assets in 1984 came to 88.1 


Billion DM. Our subsidiary in 
Luxembourg and our London 
branch provide two interna- 
tional operating bases that ena- 
ble us to look after business 
interests right on the spot 
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»Ufe would be 
infinitely happier 
if we could only be bom 
at the age of 80 and 
graduallyapproach 18« 


-Mark Twain- 
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When it comes to commercial bank- 
ing services, there is no substitute for 
up-to-date knowledge. And the ex- 
perience to deal with it. 

For immediate access to global 
capabilities built up over a century of 
international activity, ask a Cowmen- 
banker. 

Head Office: P. O. Box 2534, D-6000 Frankfurt .-Main. 
866 brandies throughout WfesJ Germany, including West Berth. 
Brandies and Subsidiaries: Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ananta, Barat- 
jbnaJBruuab, Chfcogo, Hong Kong, London, Los Mt, loxem- 
boura Madrid. New York Osaka, Paris, fcjiterdara Sngapwe, 
Tokyo, Zurich. R«ir«senw!iye,pffice?: Bahta*. Bejng, Bueno. 
Airet, Cairo, Cora cos. Copenhagen, Jakarta, Johannesburg, 
Mexico Oty. Moscow, Bo de Janeiro, SSo Paulo, Sydney, Tehran, 
Tokyo, Toronto. 
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West G ermany 2 

After reaching 2.1m, unemployment is set to fall as 200,000 new jobs 
are created and industry searches for more skilled workers. 


Kohl 


getting 
message across 


The economy 

PETER BRUCE 


WEST GERMAN' unemploy- 
ment, at 2.1m is a post-war high 
for thistime of the year. Earlier 
this month, tbe trade unions 
called thousands of their mem- 
bers out an to the streets. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl had to 
make time during the parlia- 
mentary week to issue a special 
call for calm. 

The end of West German 
democracy as we know it? Well, 
no. The trade unionists on the 
streets were staging the most 
polite series of rallies, “ discus- 
sions " and distributing care- 
fully designed and expensive 
leaflets to each other. Herr Kohl 
said little more than that he 
did not think it very fair that 
the leaflets were accusing his 
Government of being respons- 
ible for the scale of Unemploy- 
ment and invited the unions to 
three-day talks, for the second 
time this year, with employers 
included. 

The workers, given the almost 
eerie absence of real rancour in 
me relationship . with the 
Government; will no doubt 
accept. 

The problem they have in 
attacking the Government is 
that the unemployment figures 
— which reached an all-time 
post-war high of 10.6 per cent 
in January — are really the only 
weakness at present in Herr 
Kohl’s economic arsenal. His 
problem is. getting the good 
news across. 

West Germany will, in fact, 
create 200,000 new jobs this year 
year, and since the summer 
industrialists have been com. 
plaining that they cannot find 
people to fill vacancies for 
skilled workers. 

Hard winter 

At the beginning of this year, 
ministers had more reason to 
be worried. First, quarter gross 
national product fell 1 per cent, 
largely, it seems, because of the 
effect freezing weather, had on 
an already-depreseet 
tion industry and on the retail 
sector. 

The fall forced the Govern- 
ment to abandon its forecast 
that unemployment would fall 
by even a modest 100,000 this 
year but even this has been 
subtly replaced receatlyby one 
that talks about the number of 
people in work increasing. 

In the second quarter, how- 
ever. real GNP rose 2 per cent 
and the finance minister. Dr 
Gerhard Stoltenberg, has in the 
past few weeks even been so 
bold as to suggest that CNF 
growth for the year- might 
exceed government forecasts of 
a modest 2.5 per cent, 

The factor central to this 
revival of confidence has been 
a -slow, but by now unmistak- 
able recovery in the domestic 
economy. For the past two 
years, an export - boom, fuelled 
by the strong dollar, has been 
almost entirely responsible for 
growth. 

The 1984 trade surplus, DM 
54bn, was a record but it pails 
next to the DM 75bn surplus 
expected this year. The danger 
was that a fall in dollar against 
the D-mark ■ would hurt 
exporters and that domestic 
orders would remain as flat as 
they had been since a mini- 
consumer boom spluttered in to 
life and quickly died in 1983. 

Two things militate against 
that. First, although the UJS. 
has been the fastest growing 
export market recently, 'only 10 
per cent of German exports go 
there and even though the D- 
mark had risen some 13 per 
cent against the dollar in the 
first half of the year there are 
signs that the goods sold into 
tbe UJS., particularly capital 
equipment, are probably not too 
price-sensitive. 

Secondly, West German tafia- 
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tion, now marginally over 2 per 
cent and falling has encouraged 
industry to begin investing their 
(dollar) windfall; profits which 
should begin to generate an 
increase In consumer spending. 
The fact that the West Germans 
have been saving their money 
has not only contributed to low 
inflation but it also dampened 
imports when they might have 
been more expensive. 

The Government’s tough fiscal 
policies are also beginning to 
pay off. Overall public budget 
deficits, about DM 40bn this 
year according to the Bundes- 
bank, will have fallen DM IQbn 
in a year, leading to a notice- 
able easing of pressure on credit 
markets. Interest rates, though 
still relatively high in real 
terms, are falling. . 

If any Germans remain 
sceptical about, the recovery, 
outsiders are not. Foreign buy- 
ing has been far and away the 
main force behind an apparently 
unstoppable bull market in 
German shares. The FAZ Index 
has risen 160 per cent since the 
low of August 1983. Importantly, 
most brokers believe, the 
foreign buying is ndt specula- 
tive but part of a serious effort 
tonar Se curities 
at least in the medium term. 

German shares have never 
risen so high so quickly and, 
says one major broker, it is 
highly unlikely that the market 
would begin to fall before GNP 
growth does. 

That- .said, the domestic 
recovery (and, . Therefore, the 
Government) is not out of the- 
woods yet. A surge of exports 


in late 1980 and through into 
1981 failed to ignite a 
domestic recovery in 1982 when 
sales abroad Battened out. . 

' This time, while the 
mechanical engineering and 
electricals sectors are working 
at nearly full capacity, having 
done well in the export markets 
and now picking up a wave of 
orders at borne, some key 
Industries are still limping. 

Construction orders have 
begun to pick up, but from such 
a low base that the effect is 
barely noticeable. It Is critical 
to the construe dun industry, 
which normally accounts fOr 
seme 12 per cent >f GNP, that 
new industrial investment means 
new buildings, or at least 
additions to old ones. 

More automation 

This is not happening yet 
Industry is expanding capacity 
by automating its plant, some- 
thing that can easily be done 
in current floor space and it 
seems that it would take a really 
unique leap in industrial invest- 
ment combined with a. need to 
rehire lost workers, on & scale 
that managements are reluctant 
tu niur tu help duuuaftc uu f ~ 
struct! on orders back even to 
the low levels of last year. 

Local authorities, another im- 
portant source of construction 
orders, having been bludgeoned 
into balancing their books by 
the Government now seem .. 
reluctant to spoil it all by 
investing in grand new projects. ; 
There is little hope of Herr 
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Dr Gerard Stoltenberg, Minister of Finance: leading 
a revival of confidence 


Stoltenberg deviating from hk; . 
previous policies by pnmpiw-*' ' 
Federal funds into public worK^-c 
as the unions protesting earlier 
this, month want him to, do. 

the 1 retail industry .is also 
having to wait to see whether 
■kjtfanhffl. tax reform 

worth DM 20bn, to be paid out 
next year and in 1988. will find 
its way not only into the pockets 
of consumers, but whether they 
will spend the money. 

The Government has *, also 
failed to tackle, in any serious 
way, a string of structural 
“ rigidities H it promised to do 
away with when it came to 
power In late 1982. Subsidies 
remain high — In fact public aid 
to industry has increased under 
the Kohl administration.' 

Plans to privatise some state- ' 
owned companies have withered ' 
away and industry, angry at Dr 
Stoltenberg*s refusal to make ‘ 
the DM 20bn tax cut in one,»~ 
stage next year, has. warned that 
the time fag between the two ~ 
will mean little more than file - . 
reform flattening out actual tax 
increases under the present - 
Government. : \ . 

Politically, however, the oniy 
thing that matters now, just 
over a Year before the next elec- 
tion, are the .unemployment . 
figures. Should they begin to 
fell, thereby strengthening the 
impression that the domestic 
recovery is really taking hold. 

Hem Kohl will probably not 
have much to worry about when 
he faces the electorate in 
January 1987. Hi* - ' Ministers 
insist that such a. fall; Is no 
longer in doubt, it bedng simply 
a question of “when?” 

Until then, .the opposition 
will, despite any other evidence 
to the contrary, .continue to 
damage him with accusations 
that he bas mismanaged the . 
economy. It is an; allegation ''fie . ' 
that .is becoming, harder and 
harder to prove, which- probably 
accounts for the fact that trade 
union " anger and despair " has. 
of late, began to. resemble little 
more than theatre. • 
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GNP at market prices 
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Memorandum Items: 

Consumer prices* 
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Industrial production — -3.0 0.8 3.6 4 31 9.4 1$ 2} ^ 

* As a percentage of GNP in the previous period, t Actual amount of stockbuilding and foreign balance. $ National accounts 

private consumption deflator. 

Table from OECO Economic Outlook, May 5Q flWST . 
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West Germany 3 

Social Democrats face an uphill struggle in the next 15 months 

Elections cast a long shadow 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE 


i OTANT L 

. 0 _ _ the 5 per cent hurdle to win J. | estimates’ that over 400,000 new 

tions cast a loner shadow hesitates 

^ » %*W XVlEm the popular vote. reservoir of short-time workers 

. More important, perhaps, provement in the general per- is nearly exhausted. 

Democrats (FDP). The same, Herr Rau himself has ruled and Inevitably worsens as elec- cessor of the authority to take West V rfe mfan v* *a s^ve^where K °wv.ii^ ath rhp The Opposition and the unions 

banlng mirades, win be true out any deal at federal level tions draw near. over so close to the next elec- Sly won disagree, And are already talk- 

“ 1987. Yet the potential allies to provide the SFD with a Even by past standards, the tions. Even Herr Strauss has -_V lost _ n PCOnQm i c oerfor- “Sfi -ing of programmes to reduce 

are pretty hard to discern. Bundestag majority In 1987, rancour and jealously between conceded that the rival he maneL^he SaS areThat^nes Jfn b . ! working hours, restore welfare 


Y ,be enough to bring about a fall 
\ jin unemployment? The Govern- 
i ijnent says Yes. pointing to 
: estimates that over 400,000 new 
I jobs will have been created in 
1984 and 1985, and that better 
1 is on the way, now that the 
reservoir of short-time workers 


Political scene 

RUPERT CORNWELL 


LgTSSS. SS S. ab ^aEl 0 y UP g ^ tacos dictate ^ SSifflST « his seeming lack of UK «*»= 

“id ..“LSS' «■“ S SS'ic r °Sd ISe S lS.“ Ct ti,! Ut p^“ei Se?u“j!iJi er The°™h'£ fig* « Comply profit, =re supine 

Ap Opposition led by the most s<K ^ 1 £ 0lipy at lea5t * moved albeit 1 apparently successful cenor has a solid 58 seat maj- ^icken^^he^tkan flattering jokes. The Contrast ahead, private investment at the first place. 

SSml^T politician^ S “K ****** * the right ^JiaUo^SLnS^Sd «*£ *■.*• ■“■JTk'g SSken^nSt ’ yeS^meaSSg 5252? th? ^u^bSSSS !■« *«*. set to rise. So accord- ^ batl]e lines are therefore 

country,; which might again ft plausible that the Greens to form a coalition in often 11 ° oes not Iook “*® !t - that the Chancellor could even he radiates, and the incisiveness “8 t0 mo ** forecasters, does dRWDi ^ every set of un- 

become the largest single party. • wouid risk electoral Hesse show how difficult It is None the less the accidents g0 in t0 the election against a and prestige of his predecessor, consumer demand, suggesting employment statistics in the 

yet reckoned to have small suicide by jumping horses for the two parties to reach a this year have not had the epic background of falling un employ- Helmut Schmidt is glaring. Not “■* . the conservative fiscal mont hs ahead will see a new 

prospect, of a return to power, ogam, for the second time in modus vivendi. Herr Rau knows qualities of those of 1984 — the m ent That would be genuine so long ago. in the wake of the policies pursued for three yeare skirmish. But by and large 


In Bonn, his seeming 


?!*•, next Federal elections 1 ® ss H 1 ® 11 five years - A year ago full well that prior acceptance Ki e ss lin g affair and the reag- success— assuming it can be sold CDU’s calamitous, showing in are, p yth g off. Critics may nit- ^ other p^is show. West 

are still 15 months away, but Democrats’ condition of an arrangement at federal nation of Count Otto Lambs- ^ y aT , y Q { Govern- the May state election ‘in North P icK - but they find it hard to Germans, generally reputed to 

in West Germany lead times looked close to terminal, as they level with the Green would only dorff, the Economics Minister, meat’s difficulties stem from its Rhine-Westphalia, there was Quarrel with the Government's be gloomy, pessimistic folk, are 

are long, and predictions of consistently failed to clear the scare off potential moderate faced by charges of bribery and failure to get its policies across excited speculation of a palace basic contention that a broadly happier with their lot 

their outcome have already 5 -*** bundle necessary to SDP voters, already worried tax evasion. Calls for the « Kau {in North Rhine West- coup, to replace him with some- genuinely sustainable upswing than for many years. That, 

acquired a distinct similarity w “ state OT lender about the left-wing drift of the Chancellors bead [ multiplied phalia) gets bad results and a one who looked more like a 15 already under way. ; indeed may be a considerable 

The experts of course could Parliaments, and the European party on security policy. after the North Rhine west- great press whiIe we are getting -winner. All of which of course still unsung achievement of Herr 

be wrong. Between now: and ParI,ament 1x1 Strasbourg. Indeed, it is the alleged “un- phaUa disaster » but have abated the results but a bad press,” But such talk has subsided, leaves unanswered the key ‘Kohl — and proof that the past 

early 1987 Helmut Kohl and his -iwt i?ty» i j soundness" of the SPD on de- smce * Hctt Dregger notes pithily. ELe though little thanks to an im- question: will the improvement?- wis not everything, 

ragged centre right coalition A ~ew rUir leader fence and Bonn’s Dlace in the Nor is there any obvious sue- may have a point. 


r-ggea centre ngflt coalition leaner fence and Bonn’s place in the 

dSL? 1 *I_Z? Under an energetic new west® 111 alliance with which 

— w ! i, 0 * v e ct0 - r ? leader, Herr Martin Bangemann, the Christian Democrats will 
Dwnocrate fSPm the Economics MinisterTtfaings mak . e *w*t play in the forth- 

be J^ffi by * th !P have picked up considerably. In co™ng campaign. A foretaste 

worth? k ^Ei fS52?“l y North Rhine Westphalia, a state CAm& night of the North 

Sn^ n H^iJ l S rted ** t0 where the party^ had alvays Westphalia vote, when 

“®*7 ^®bannes^^tau, the party s struggled, the FDP won 6 Der ^e Chancellor rounded bitterly 
probable candidate for the cSt ofThe vote WMav EH on the SPD chairman Heir 

pSS°a?SJkl S triSnhSt moaths earlier, in W^Berlin WiUy Brandt, accusing him of 
effeSr ppeal t0 tnumphant it scored 8.4 per cent, in the “pnmihve anti-America n is m .” 

The odds, even after the ?fff laild no less ttaa 10 per Herr Rau himself is firmly in 
SPIVs stunning victory last May the centre of his party, but the 

In Herr Eah’c hnmp ctoto np . ® . successes heve nnti-Natft vit*WQ Af npnnlp lilrp 


party on security policy. ^West- great press, while we are getting winner. All of which of course still unsung achievement of Herr 

Indeed, it is the alleged “un- P. haUa disast&r » but have abated Q, e resujjg bur a bad press," But such talk has subsided, leaves unanswered the key 'Kohl — and proof that the past 
soundness” of the SPD on de- smce - Herr Dregger notes pithily. ELe though little thanks to an im- question: will the improvement? wis not everything, 

fence and Bonn’s place in the Nor is there any obvious sue- may have a point. 


SPD’s stunning victory last May 
in Herr Rau's home state of 


anti-Nato views of people like 


North Rblms W^tphaliaT must 2® L%£5L?& Herr OteLMST vbl 
. be against such a reversal, not fcrSSriSPiJSwJS the Saarland for the 

■ feast for reasons which in great SodaI Democrats last March, 

measure lie outside the control irSf ff the h nd w “ch win provide ample ammuni tion 

of the two major parties. Ie v~ mem - ___ . _ for CDU propaganda that an 

Unarguably, the Social Demo- SBD Government in Bonn 

crats are not in better shape ®?Si P S^l! wouId ^ aBd loose with 

today than they were in March S552M»£LiSr e rSS«* re ^ country’s security. 

1983 when Bundestag oi»orinn« radical left-wing Greens — and 

sealed the** return 8 of^the here even greater difficulties “All the time, the SPD ends 
Christian Democrats (CDU1 a f ise : The Swt of them is up just representing the posi- 
and their Bavarian alUes the sun P ly that there is no tion of Moscow." charges Herr 
CSU, to office after 13 years in P 3rantee tb at ^ Greens will Alfred Dregger. Bundestag 
the wilderness. years be returned to the Bundestag floor leader of the CDU/CSU. 

Part of the credit goes to ^xJnW* the turn of last vear All . of which though, is of 
^ an ’ part to the ram- ^ party’s rise seemed' on *y limited consolation for the 
°5 SitopSw? andthe gISS ChanceBor. If the polls show 

Kohl G overament, and its Beeracdsetfa^to r^lacette the CDU/CSU level pegging 

ro?SSeS£d1oS?hiwS with the Spd Ms own st^rnd- 
German politics. “S dropped sharply. The 

was supposed to ■ hold the . _ . _ party’s wretched showing in 

answers. The party’s fortunes have fc orth RhiT1P Westphalia, 

The crude fact remains, how- since plummeted. The inherent W here it lost nearly 7 per cent 
ever, that in the ten federal contradictions in a protest from 19g0 sm^ests that even 
elections since the birth of party’s make-up have emerged, Herr Kohl’s Celebrated corn- 
modem West Germany in 1949. between those wanting no moa ^ instmetive feel 

the SPD has never won the 50 truck with the system, and those for ^ ^ ^ man in ^ 

f er cent needed to govern on favouring alliance with the stree t. may not be what It was. 
is own. Always it has required SPD. Green “ own goals ” have y 

allies, first of all in the gbape been embarrassingly numerous, He also has his own inability 
of the “Grand Coalition” with while the other parties have to hold his CDU-CSU-FDP coali- 
the CDU between 1966 and .stolen “Green*' issues, like tion in tine to blame as well. 
1969, and then, between 1969 environmental ■ protection and Government squabbling is no- 
and 1982, with the liberal ^ree ,dlsanpam*att . , thing ^ew in .Cejmaijy, 



PERSONALITY PROFILE: ALFRED DREGGER OF THE CDU/CSU 

A politician who speaks his mind 

WHATEVER ELSE, Alfred rooted from the East after 1945. foreign and security policy: few days before, the Free 
Dregger, floor leader in the But the embarrassment that “ The Social Democrats just end Democrats deserted Chancellor 
Bundestag of the CDU/CSU may have been caused, and the up by representing the positions Schmidt in Bonn, and charges 
parliamentary group has one controversy, have left Herr of the Soviet Union,” whose of treachery and a potent Hesse 




virtue not always to the fore in . Dregger unrepentant. 


encroachment to the Elbe he backlash dashed his chances, by 


West German politics: at least 
you know where he stands. 


If so, then that may in some sees as the central tragedy of all but obliterating the FDP in 


measure be put down to the our times, 
traditional forthright simplicity t q nortI 


the state. 

The setback however was 
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... . . traaitionat tontmgnt simplicity nortrav him merely as a Tne setoacK nowever was 

His cntiM, and they are 0 f the old soldier. Dregger was si _ 1D j i ? tlc si^paniccr w ouJd be brief. Helmut Kohl took over 

iegion, regard him as a creature born in 1920. and war arrived howww TTie ^Dreager as Federal Chancellor that 

of the distant nght of the con- before he could go to university, gtgie may be mocked by the October, and Dregger, with 

venuonal political spectrum, instead he rose by 1945 to the gft but dearly a Sle chunk whom Kohl has an excellent 

Bu tthe man himself wovUddes- rank of captain and battalion of Germany?? sifemmijority working relationship, stepped 

cnbe hrn views as no more than commander, and in the fighting both the style and the «P to be CDU/CSU floor leader, 

honest patriotism — certainly was wounded four times. Sfbrtance * The nost is of key imnort- 

not the most comfortable virtue Today, at almost. 65. he still 8Ubstance ’ 

in post-war West Germany, but has the looks, cut and crispness He was elected Mayor of a 0 ®*- the 

which he has described as “a of the military man. He ? was J® 56 - and l ® hhmelfm?? it I ? k 

feeling as natural as love for bom in MOnster in Westphalia, the process became the youngest dregger bKMeifcatis iL It is 

the famdr - “ ’St 0t SSJSS^ “//of S He STS’ the SS 

y “. r S’Sed “the ■SSS^KS’S in 1970, but stUi Bpends_ weeks keeping the SQuehbU^ CDU 



of bitter anniversaries and wumea « ine usual virtues or 
awkward memories, those views Westphalians. wnen 

have been rarely out of the c., . , 

headlines: the insistence that Mraighttorwara , 

40 years after the end of World Herr Dregger is no less border 
War H, the German question re- straightforward when it comes .. * 


when the Bundestag is not and CSU in some kind of rank, 
sitting dealing with constituency and working with the ever 
affairs in the town, just a few sensitive Free Democrats, 
miles from the East German Kohl’s touchy supporters in the 
border. coalition. 

It was during the 1970s that Early in 1987, elections come 


Germans can be proud 
of their conn try, says 
Alfred Dregger — “we 
have the most successful 
Government in Western 
Europe.” 


mains open, the utter commit- to domestic politics. Germans “ WrtS V 0 ’’ i.j 

ment t» Binn', witi cL be ^r/ud oFftcir counto'. Dregger SS?„h’ S *'S - Bu ‘ ■ - jMp lle 

the U.S- his public attack on he says — “we have the most for . himself, by turning the speculation of a summons to 
-- ^ - Christian Democrats into the Cabinet Office, Dregger makes 


awasjTwa * »*.■ aa> **.*»&_ 

President Reagan’s visit to Bit- off a string of statistics to prove hitherto dominated by the SPD. he is— aKumlng he is ^kedL 
burg Cemetary where 47 former the point. By the Land election of 1982, J a11 *J* e 1 ?, buse ,. 1 ^, 

SS soldiers were boned, the For the post-Schmidt SPD he it seemed as if the CDU might hea P upon him, there can be 
sympathy for the cause of the has tittle time, .and least of all take power there, in alliance 5111211 doubt he will oe. 
Vertriebene, the Germans up- predictably when it comes to with the Liberal FDP. But a RUPERT CORNWELL 
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The never-ending 



















Tripling computer storage capacity: 


for high track density.. 


and safe data transfer. . . 




this spindle bearing unit. 


requires sophisticatedcomputeriseddesign . . - 



No doubt tbe computer has made office life run 
more smoothly. But have you considered the levels of 
precision required to provide such efficiency? 

Take the actuator, which has a seemingly simple task 
in the magnetic disc drive. By accepting a signal it moves the 
head to the specified track and reports back when the head 
is ready to read or write. 

Fine adjustments, measured down to millionths 
of an inch, can literally make the difference between 
unreliability and excellence. The same accuracy is essential 
for the bearings. Consider the sophisticated Winchester disc 
drive - a model which both improved access time and, 
with a track density of over 1,000 tracks per inch, more 
than tripled the storage capacity. 

SKFs . brief was quite simply to create near- 
perfection - a spindle bearing unit rotating so accurately 
tbat no read/write errors would occur from unwanted disc 
movement 

The success of the venture can be judged by a 
current aim - to double track density levels to 2,000 
tpi, for which bearings of even greater precision are needed 
At SKF our search for perfection will go on for ever. 

Down to the micro-world of the bearing 

Our search for new answers takes us deep into the 
micro-universe of the bearing-where micro-changes of a 
10,000th of a millimetre are now common-place. And new 
bearing designs can yield energy savings of up to 80%. 

For this, high standards of metal-working precision 
are required- and ‘near-absolute* accuracy has to be main- 
tained from steel purity through computerised design to 
application. 

Now, by harmonismg new theory with the reality of 
new technologies we have shown how bearing life -and 
reliability- can be prolonged nigh on indefinitely. 

75 years of dose customer co-operation has given 

us the expertise to create a virtually boundless prog ramme 
of ball, cylindrical, taper and spherical roller bearing types 
in some 25,000 variants. From miniatures weighing three 
hundredths of a gramme to giants weighing 500 million 
times more. Assuring our customers worldwide of the exact 
bearing for every application. And ultimate reliability. 

Like an effective actuator, at SKF we’re usually on 
tile right track. 


SKF. The exact bearing. 


and micro-precision scrutiny. 
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A look at the regrouping in the industry 
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the cash-hungry producers 
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Defence 


PETER BRUCE 


AT THE END of September, 
about two weeks before 
Daimler-Benz pulled off West 
Germany's biggest 
paying more than DM 
($601.5ra) for control of toe 
AEG electronics group, stoCK 
market brokers in Frankfurt 
bad got wind of something. The 
rumour was that Daimler was 
going to buy AEG’s DM 1.4bn 
I year defence business— 
mainly high frequency com- 
munications technology. 

Not for the firet time. J toe 
brokers got it wrong. DaunJer 
bought, or is trjTHg to buy. the 
whole group hut the fact that 
the stories were believed by a 
lot of people who watch toe 
defence business, and that they 
thought even the less spectacu- 
lar purchase made sense, is 
important. 

West Germany's defence in- 
dustry is regrouping. Smaller, 
cash hungry producers are 
being swept up by richer giants. 
It is still impossible to say, how- 
ever, whether the shifts in 
ownership are themselves defen- 
sive or toe prelude to some- 
thing more dramatic. 


Before setting upon AEG, 
Daimler had already this year 
bought complete ownership oE 
MTU, toe country's only aero 
engine builder, whose major 
business over the past few years 
has been supplying engines for 


the Tornado fighter. Then it 
bought control of Dornler, Ger- 
many's second biggest aircraft 
concern and also a major 
defence electronics contractor. 

At the same time Messer- 
schmltt-Bolknw-Blobm (MBB) 
effectively took control of 
Krauss Mallei, manufacturers of 
the highly regarded Leopard 2 
main battle tank. 

In all these takeovers declin- 
ing military order books have 
been important. Leopard 2 pro- 
duction expires in 1987, as 
should output of the Tornado. 
In Dernier’s case, the com- 
pany was wracked by internal 
managerial strife but its mili- 
tary business too had been on 
the wane. 

Many of toe medium -sized 
defence equipment producers 
are having to ask themselves 
whether it is worth remaining 
in an industry in which more 
weapons are being produced in 
multinational ventures, mean- 
ing fewer orders to go around 
toe TOuntry’s 38,000 defence 
suppliers. 

The trend towards “super 
producers" seems inexorable, 
and those who remain inde- 
pendent, like Diehl— -a major 
ammun ition and accessories sup- 
pH er— are diversifying, into 
other civilian technologies, in- 
cluding computers. 

There also exists, however, 
the lingering hope among all 
defence contractors that Bonn 
will finally raise the 30 year- 
old barriers on arms exports 
and let the Industry loose on 
the rest of toe world to com- 
n^re with toe U.S., Britain and 
France. 
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Manfred Woerner, the 
Defence Minister: under 
pressure from the 
Government to reduce 
costs 


their future to see whether the 
sentiment holds water. 

If the Government, in the 
face of certain Israeli pressure, 
and much criticism at home, 
goes ahead and allows Rheln- 
metall to supply a DM 8bn 

artillery and tank amunitiou 
plant to toe Saudi Arabians it 
will mark a fundamental break 

with the past 

For Bonn's military planners, 
C -e would be important 
advantages in both the defen- 
sive move towards fewer, and 
bigger contractors and in an 
aggressive opening up of export 
opportunities which might en- 
courage smaller producers to 
stay independent in toe indus- 
try. 

Herr Manfred Woerner, toe 
Defence Minister, would pro- 
bably like to see the industry 
remain much as it is — frag- 
mentation does reduce the risk 
of monopoly — but time Is not 
on the side of the producers 
and Bonn will take a long tone 
before giving toe nod, or other- 
wise, to toe Saudi deal. 


German governments have 
consistently stuck to a policy 
of not allowing their arms pro- 
ducers to sell weapons into 
41 areas of tension " (the Middle 
East, for example). But toe 
Kohl Government has altered 
this — it now talks of the need 
to sell arms In order to protect 
vital Western interests though 
it has done nothing to imple- 
ment it— and some producers 
are delaying decisions about 


Herr Woerner is also under 
pressure, from his Government 
to reduce costs and from Nato. 
particularly the U.S. colleagues, 
to increase real spending. Herr 
Gerhard Stoltenberg has cut the 
Federal Government’s deficit 
from nearly DM 40bn to around 
DM 25bn since 1983 and the 
Defence Ministry has bad to 
slow down its spending along, 
with almost every other depart- 
ment 


The defence budget for next 
year envisages an increase in 
spending of iu*t per cent, 
and although this will push 


the total budget past DM 50bn si 
for the first tone since the u 

Bundeswehr was founded to o 

1955, toe increase is a f ar ?ry a 
from toe 8-2 per cent of 1981 a 
and less than half the increase s 
in 1983. a 

Lucidly, trimming toe in- * 
creases hag coincided with a s 
sharp fall in inflation to toe i 
past few years — it now stands 
at about 2 per cent — meaorng ] 
that Herr Woerner has been i 
able to argue in Nato that < 
Germany is increasing spending < 
in real terms to order to be 1 
able to fulfil its commitments , 

to the alliance. If that were not j 

enough, the Defence Ministry 
argues, it has also shouldered 
a political burden and set in 
motion legislation designed to 
increase toe length of national 
service. 

Some observers, .exuding 
the more obvious critics. nave 
suggested that toe Government 
might be overreacting m its 
determination to increase, the 
length of national service from 
15 to 18 months after July 
: 1989. But the mihtMy have 
been alarmed at toe effects the 
country’s rapidly declining 
! birthrate could 
. power through the 1990s and 
; into the next century — an 

l increase to long-serving volun- 

, teers has helped push the 
J standing army up to some 
» 260,000 men but to 

time it is expected that toe 
number of recruits will have 
fallen from 300,000 this >ear 

l to 160,000. 

? The Defence Ministry has 
h argued that the longer military 


service, and a general tighter^ 
ing up on exemptions, is tne 
only way to keep total strength 
at the required 495,000 men, 
and the Government, a year 
ahead of what promises to he 
a tough election, is hi|3uy 

“ v ,1nnd 


a TDCXll - j- j 

unlikely to even think out ^io«d 

_» — ~ wnmen to help 


unu *xiy w v tw- — - - v . 

about drafting women to help 
makp hd toe numbers. 

Fortunately for toe military, 
Herr Woerner appears « have 
recovered from a P**s° n jJ 
disaster of his own making m 
early 1984 when he Mfted. 
without shocking evidence 
which soon turned out to *** 
false, General Guenter Kiessling, 
deputy supreme commander at 
Nato, for frequenting homo- 


^Herr Woerner probably came 

doser to resigning than any 

other minister in this somewhni 
clumsy Government, but tos 
political recovery has been so 

Song that he has teen able 
to fight off attacks from Herr 
Franz Josef Strauss, the powei> 
ful Bavarian leader. f °r toftojS 
to pension off older 
early to dear a bottleneck that 
was frustrating junior officer? 
and to begin engaging to a 
unique military relationship 
with the French. 

This has slightly unsettled 
Bonn's Nato partners. French 
and German troops held their 
first joint manouevres since 


‘ • " 

World War U this 
another is planned 1 for^lWfc . 
Neither toe minister nm? Jnfv, 
rJmo^ha-’ i«i..e anvintofi^- • 
dissuade French 

independent nuriaar." 

(^supporting the U^strat^, 
defence initiative (SDI), bnt- r - 
Herr Woerner's 

KSKIi initiative" (Em),;;; 

which would develop 

to shoot down, from J : 

bloc meduim-range 

have much todo 

to draw the French into dosar 

alliance. 
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Soviet coolness hinders 
moves to more accords 
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Ties with East 
Germany 
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the EAST GERMAN leaders 
are far from happy with the 
conservative-led coalition 

Government in Bonn but they 
arc making the best of toe 
situation while wooing tne 
opposition Social Democrats 
(SPD). The Christian Demo- 
crats (CDU), for their part, 
have managed to continue toe 
process of give-and-take with 
East Berlin ■ which was begun 
by the SDP under Willy Brandt 
in the early 1970s. . 

A visit to West Germany by 
Herr Erich Honecker, the East 
German leader, may even 
became feasible next year, after 
toe visit planned for Septem- - 
ber 1984 was cancelled under 
strong Soviet pressure. j 

Before Herr Honecker win be „ 
permitted to go, however, the c 
Soviet Union, will want to un- r 
prove its own cool relationship 
with Herr Helmut Kohl s £ 
Government in Bonn. But j 
Moscow's efforts to isolate toe j 
Bonn Government diplomatic- < 
ally, while courting the SFD, 5 
have not prevented the two , 
German states from concluding , 
a series of accords. 

In July they signed an agree- ] 
ment raising the Interest-free 1 
•‘swing" credit (an overdraft ] 
facility designed for East 1 
Germany’s use to inter German- ; 
trade) from DM 600m to 
DM 800m. This was accom- 
panied bv an East German curb 
on illegal immigrants from Sn 
Lanka entering West Berlin via 
East Berlin’s SchBnefeld air- 
port, a long-standing West 
German complaint 

A month later East and West 
Germany concluded an agree- 
ment under which Bonn will 
pay East Germany DM 148m for 
the renewal of a 41 km stretch 
of worn road surface used by 
West and East Germans on the 
main autobahn between West 
Berlin and the Bavarian border 
at Hof. 

The 1971 four-power agree- 
ment continues to guarantee 
unhindered autobahn access to 
West Berlin through East 
Germany. But Bonn's annual 
payments of more than DM lbn 
! to East Germany for services it 
renders to West Berlin ensure 
that traffic to and from the city 
» flows without interruption and 
that East German border 
officials have become unusually 
helped. 

Early to September Herr 
Honecker held talks at the 
. Leipzig Trade Fair with Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss, leader of 
the Bavarian wing of the CDU. 
In 1983 Herr Strauss was instru- 
mental in obtaining a DMlm 
Government-backed loan to 
East Berlin and in return East 
Germany began dismantling its 

automatic weapons along the 
border. 

This time Herr Honecker told 



Erich Honecker, the East 
German leader: tension 
between the two super- 
powers is affecting rela- 
tions between East and 
West Germany 


Herr Strauss that the automatic ® 
weapons had been removed 
completely and that the last J 
minefi elds ' along the border ’ 
would be eliminated Dy mid- J 
September. Herr Strauss was J 
aware that in their place the * 
Kaift Germans had erected an r 
electronic fence behind the \ 
actual border which was capable 4 
of detecting any would-te 
escaper. . 

. The Bavarian politicians said .. ' 
Herr Straus had also promised 
that more East Germans would 
be allowed to join their rela- 
tives in West Germany. The 
Bonn Government expects that 
about 20,000 East Germans will 
be permitted to emigrate this ; 
year. This is only half last 
year's wave of migrants but 
more than the average In ! 
recent years. 

In the first half of this year 
more than 33,000 East Germans 
below retirement age were able 
to visit West Germany on 
argent family matters — some 
18 per cent more than in 1984. 
But to recent months the 
growth has subsided, indicating 
toe erratic progress that often 
occurs to inter-Ger man 
relations. 

While visiting the stand of 
the West German chemicals 
company Hoeehst at toe Leipzig 
Fair, Herr Honecker told Herr 
Han Otto BrSutigam. the West 
German permanent represen- 
tative in East Berlin, that rela- 
tions between East and West 
Germany had developed "rather 

’ nicely" and noted that trade 
[ between the two would exceed 
- DM 16bn this year, 
i Things were “beginning to 
move" in the field of joint 
: industrial co-operation, said 
> Herr Honecker, but if toe 
r tension between the two Super 
f Powers was not alleviated it 
, would have a negative effect on 
.- relations between Eastern and 
\ Western Europe, he warned. 

9 Undoubtedly, the outstanding 
t visit to East Germany this year 
s was made by Herr Willy Brandt, 
e the leader of the SDP, who was 
obliged to resign as Federal 
d Chancellor in 1974 after one of 


his aides, Herr Gitoter 
Guillaume, was exposed as an 
East German spy. 

Herr Brandt and Herr 
Honecker agreed at their talks 
late last month that in Novem- 
ber their respective parties 
would begin negotiations on toe 
creation of a zone free of 
nuclear weapons in Europe, 

The announcement appeared to 
indicate that the SDP would be 
prepared to take a quantum 
leap in its relations with East 
Germany if it was returned to 
power in Bundestag elections in 
1987 but it was far from certain 
that tbe SPD in government to 1 
Bonn would have the freedom,, 
to act as it did while in oppoa*^ 

Hon. 

Herr Brandt like Herr . 
Strauss, came away from his 
talks with a promise from Herr 
Honecker more East Germans' 
would be allowed to visit their 
relatives in Weet Germany on 
urgent family matters. 

East Germany, together with 
Czechoslovakia, last month sent 
a letter to toe West German 
Government proposing negotia- 
tions on a zone free of chemical 
weapons to Central Europe. 
Earlier this year toe East 
Germans and toe SDP in Bonn 
had drafted an agreement for 
just such a zone, to include at 
least East and West Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 

A CDU spokesman in Bonn 
called the Honecker proposal 
unacceptable and argued that ft 
" would undermine toe Geneva 
talks on an internationally 
verifiable ban on chemical Mm 
weapons which was supported 
by West Germany. 

Officials in Bonn are opti- 
mistic, however, that an agree- 
ment can be reached soon in 
toe long-drawn-out negotiations 
on a cultural agreement with 
East Germany. They began in 
1973 but East Germany refused 
to accept West Berlin In such 
ah accord and demanded that a 
number of art works belonging 
to toe Prussian Cultural, Foun- 
dation to -West Berlin te 
returned to their p re-1945 
location to East Berlin. - 

A visit by Herr Honecker to 

West Germany is believed to be 
unlikely until a cancelled visit 
. last May by the president of 
: the East German parliament, 

* Herr Horst Stodermann, can te 

I rescheduled. _ . 

* The visit was called off when 

1 the' CDU president of the Bonn f 
h Bundestag refused to meet Herr 
Stodermann in the East Berlin 
t parliament building: because the 
r latter did not represent a freely 
l elected legislature. A CDU 
a spokesman said recently, how- 
ever, that it was possible that 
0 Herr Stodermann could be re- 
^ ceived in the Bundestag under 
d certain conditions, 
e Thr*- conditions Included the 
■r establishment of contacts 
*t between East and West German 
n representatives down to local 
id council members. This will not 
te easy for East Germany, as It 
>g has resisted such contacts since 
ir the early 1960s. Before then 
It, it actively supported the id#J 
as of a reunited Germany anfi . , . 
al eagerly sought “ all-German 
of contacts aL every level. 
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“I like the looks of Lufthansa.” 
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MEDICAL 

PARK 

HANNOVER 


Hannover - capital of Lower Saxony -is 
first in the field in West Germany in 
developing a research and development park 
for national and international companies in 
medical technology, biotechnology, 
pharmacology, biochemistry and related 
areas. 

Medical Park Hannover offers companies 
the unique opportunity to set up individual 
ventures in research and development on an 
attractive 30 hectare site, surrounded and 
interspersed with areas of open parkland, 
dose to Hannover Medical College. 

Medical Park Hannover boasts first-class 
road and air connections, proximity to a 
lively dty centre, an exhibition site and a 
modem tram and bus network. The 
following scientific institutions, with their 
international standing, provide the basis for 
potential high-quality personnel: 

Hannover Medical College 
Hannover Veterinary College 
Hannover Technical University. 

These are supported by a large number of 
private, state controlled and semi-state 
controlled medical research and 
development establishments. Their 
proximity guarantees the future 
development of companies partidpating in 
Medical Park Hannover. 


If you require further information on this 
significant development, please contact: 

Landeshauptstadt Hannover 
Wirtschaftsdezemat 
Postfach 125 
D-3000 Hannover 1 
Tel: 05 11/168-59 29 od. 3934 
Telex 923 842 Ihhan 


West Germany 6 

Plans for more technological link-ups and cuts in cross-border customs checks. 

Commitment to stronger integration 



Herr Kohl's indeal istic state- 
_ ■ PPrk ment of European intent was 

BOHil ana tne tbu the other side of the same coin: 

West Germany’s impatience 
with the status quo and its 
belief that things could go on 
no longer, especially on the eve 
of enlargement of the EEC 
from 20 to 12 members. 


RUPERT CORNWELL 


WHICH IS the real German 
European? 

Is ft Herr Ignaz Kiechle, the 
Agriculture Minister, who in 
June used for the first time 
Bonn’s right of veto to block a 
proposed- cut on Common 
Market grain prices? 

Or is It Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, who a fortnight later 
made a Bundestag address 
which probably rates among the 
most passionate declarations of 
Europeanism front a West 
German leader? 

He pledged not only to work 
for an increase in EEC majority 
voting hut produced an 
impromptu Franco-German 
Initiative for a Treaty of 
European Union to be sub- 
mitted to the European Council 
in Milan the nest day. 

The answer, quite simply, is 
both. The cereal veto was 
merely proof that Bonn was as 
ready as anyone in the Com- 
munity to stand up for a vital 
national interest. 

It was also a subtle reminder 
of a German feeling of disillu- 
sion with the Community as it 
then functioned. If others 
could trouble, then why not 
Bonn, which is the largest net 
contributor to the EEC’s 
finances? 



Ignaz Kiechle, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture: a 
European but ready to 
stand up for a vital 
national interest 


It also illustrated the Chan- 
cellor’s feelings towards the 
Community. It showed his con- 
vietion that only a more inte- 
grated Western Europe could 
offer an outlet for his country’s 
complex aspirations and anchor 
it firmly in the West and his 
belief that close partnership 
between Farts and Bonn is a 
crucial sus tainin g force for the 
EEC. It also brought out Herr 
Kohl's fondness for generalities 
at the expense of practical 
detail. 

The Milan summit turned 
into a mess largely as a result 
of that eleventh-hour proposal 
from France and Germany — 
and. the understandable pique 
from London at seeing its own 
more practically worded blue- 
print for EEC progress. But 
tempers have now subsided. 

With good grace and little 
choice, Britain has come round 
to the idea of an intergovern- 
mental conference to map 
out the path to a more united 
Europe. Bonn officials, mean- 
while, have completed a pack- 
age of proposals that would 
put flesh on ideas in time for 
the important EEC council 
meeting In Luxembourg in 
early December. 

But what does West Germany 
want? 

One strand in the skein of 
ideas, proposals and dreams 
may be labelled “European 
Union.” The term as used by 
Chancellor Kohl last June 
referred to enshrining in Treaty 
form the foreign policy co- 
ordination of EEC member 
states, one of the most success- 
ful and smoothly functioning 
parts of the Common Market 

The Germans say they would 
like to go further in the 
security field, though this is 
complicated by uncertainties 
over what might emerge from 
talks over greater military co- 
operation between Bonn and 
Paris, and increased French 
interest in the defence of West 
Germany in European conflict. 

In the meantime, the most 
evident symbol of the desire 
for integration has been a 
redaction — sometimes less than 
noticeable — In cross-border 
customs checks between Ger- 
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PGZ- 

For large-scale 
international finance. 


DGZ, Deutsche Girozentrale - Deutsche Kommunalbank 
is first and foremost a specialized wholesale bank. 

As the central banking institution of Germany’s Savings 
Banks Organization and with a balance sheet total of some 
DM 30.6 billion, DGZ is associated with the immense 
resources of Germany’s largest banking sector: 

DGZ operates exclusively as a wholesale bank, serving 
financial institutions and corporations as well as public- 
sector entities. 

Among its comprehensive services DGZ concentrates its 
activities on commercial lending in all areas of trade financ- 
ing and fund-raising operations in the syndicated DM-sectoc 

Through a' full-service branch and a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, both in Luxembourg, DGZ offers a broad range of Euro- 
financing capabilities, including foreign exchange trans- 
actions and money market operations. 



Deutsche Girozentrale 
Deutsche Kommunalbank 1 

The ~smair team with big resources 


Taunusanlage 10 
6000 Frankfurt am Main 1 
TeL: (69)2693-0 
Telex: 414168 
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many. France and their Bene- 
lux neighbours. 

Boon’s commitment to greater 
Technological collaboration has 
been proved by its enthusiastic 
endorsement of the Eureka 
scheme. West Germany will 
host in Hanover next week the 
ministerial conference of the 
17 countries participating, 
which should see the venture 
take firmer shape. 

But how much money the 
Federal Government will pro- 
vide at this stage is still in 
doubt 

Meanwhile, after failure last 
June to force into EEC law 
tishter controls on vehicle 
exhaust pollution, West Ger- 
many is pressing for more 


meaningful action to protect the 
environment, an issue in Bonn 
of huge political importance. 

Bonn also wants to see institu- 
tional progress within the Com- 
munity, most notably by an ex- 
pansion of the role of the Euro- 
pean Parliament It is seeking 
a greater readiness than on the 
part of some EEC members like 
Birtain to secure changes in fhtf 
Treaty of Rome to encourage 

more majority voting. The 
cereal price veto, officials here 
argue, was less a case of 
hypocrisy than of _ West Ger- 
many using the options to pro- 
tect its national interests. 

More problematic is the coun- 
try’s attitude to the other great 


area of debate within the Com- 
munity — how best to create the 
genuine internal common mar- 
ket for industrial goods and 
services which the 1957 Treaty 
laid down but which in many 

respects has remained a dead 
, letter. 

Boon is in the forefront of 
the campaign for change, and 
rarely loses a chance of adver- 
tising the free market principles 
said to guide the management 
of its economy. However, West 
Germany has dragged its heels 
in a variety of cases, ranging 
from banking and insurance to 
airtransport. 

In the related field* ol! mone- 
tary policy, West Germany says 


that along with Britain it ft 
virtually alone in the EEC in 
having dispensed with exchange 

But the Bundesbank ft 
among the most, sceptical and 
reluctant when it comes to a 
real widening of the role of tire 
Ecu (European Currency Unit). 

Latest measures to liberalise 
the country’s financial markets 
have had less to do with 
Ideological conversion than tire 
realisation that if nothing weitk 
done, Frankfurt might lose 
ground to London, New York 
and other more enlightened 
finanical centres, which have 
already moved with the time*. 
Here, as elsewhere. Bonn’s, 
sincerity remains to be proved 
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Leaders of the Western Economic Summit at the opening session of talks in Bonn last May. Bound the table 
are President Reagan and from his left Italian Prime Minister Craxi, Canadian Prime Minister Mnlroney, 
President Mitterrand, West German Chancellor Kohl, Mrs Thatcher, the British Prime Minister, President 
of the Commission of the European Communities Delors and Mr Nakasone, the Japanese Prime Minister 


Reports of dying forests and contaminated water ; arouse alarm. 

remains 
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an important political issue 


The environment 

JOHN DAVIES 


I 


FEW PEOPLE take the environ- 
ment as seriously as the West 
Germans. They are already 
spending big sums on cleaning 
up their country and constantly 
debate whether they should do 
a lot more. • • • 

No politician in West Ger- 
many can afford to appear in- 
different to the pollution prob- 
lem and no industry or com- 
pany can lightly shrug off 
accusations of pollution. 

Industry may be West Ger- 
many’s lifeblood and the car 
may be its symbol of affuence, 
but the natural, environment 
— forests, fields, rivers and 
streams— touches a deep emo- 
tional and sentimental chord in 
this nation. 

One can see many signs of 
this. Thousands of West Ger- 
mans cultivate small garden 
allotments, grouped into neat 
little communities dotted all 
over the country. The forests 
and woods are criss-crossed 
with tracks, many of them well- 
trodden. There are concrete 
paths for cyclists alongside 
rustic streams. 

‘Horror stories’ ’ 

So it is no surprise that 
reports of dying forests, of 
pollution seeping through the 
soil, of contaminated water can 
all arouse public alarm. 

But these “ horror stories,” 
related with indignation by 
newspapers, radio and tele 
vision, are by .no means univer- 
sally accepted. Details are often 
controversial and disputed and 
may at times be clouded by 
political motives. 

Concern about the environ- 
ment (Umwelt) has helped to 
makes the Greens a political 
force in West Germany. They 
won seats in the Bundestag in 
the 1983 elections, have entered 
several Land (state) parliaments 
and are a strong force on many 
regional councils. 

But the established political 
parties are all out to show that 
they, too, wish to combat pollu- 
tion and preserve the environ- 
ment 

Who would have thought, for 
instance, that Herr Friedrich 
Zimmermans, the Federal In- 
terior Minister, would prove to 
be such an ardent environmen- 
talist? But he has done much 


in the fight against pollution in 
the past few years. 

He has certainly aroused 
strong criticism, particularly 
about the way he handled the 
long-running saga of car pollu- 
tion controls. Many motor 
industry executives felt there 
was much muddle in Herr 
Zimmerman’s campaign for 
tighter emission controls on 
petrol-engined cam. 

But strong environmentalists, 
including the Greens, felt that 
he has failed to achieve much 
with the eventual European 
Community compromise, tight- 
ening pollution controls within 
the EEC over six years from 
October 1888. 

With the cloud of recrimina- 
tions now dispersing, however, 
everyone seems to agree that 
some progress has been made. 
The Bonn Government, with the 
backing of the car industry, is 
encouraging motorists to switch 
over voluntarily to “environ- 
ment-frienddy ” cars more 
quickly than they are compelled 
to by law. 

Germans can now make a 
“ personal contribution ” to 
saving the forests and cleaning 
up the atmosphere, Herr Zim- 
mermann says in an appeal to 
the motorists' conscience. 

To spur this process, the 
Government has changed the 
fuel tax to ensure that lead-free 
petrol is cheaper than the tradi- 
tional kind. Other tax measures 
are also being taken to provide 
financial incentives for the en- 
vironment-conscious driver. 

The Government has already 
enacted a law to reduce pollu- 
tion from coal-fired power sta- 
tions and other large furnaces. 
Electricity supply companies 
throughout the country are in- 
vesting small fortunes in 
desulphurisation filters at most 
of the coal-fired power stations 
and promise to shut down the 
others. 

Mote recently a new law to 
tighten pollution controls over 
a wide range of industry has 
been under debate. Under these 
proposals, companies will have 
between three and 10 years to 
bring their existing plants up 
to certain emission-control re- 
quirements. 

Herr Zimmermann estimates 
that this new law will require 
companies to invest about DM 
lObn by installing filters and 
taking other anti - pollution 
measures. This should create 
about 22,000 new jobs, he 
claims. 

All this amounts to big busi- 
ness for concerns supplying 
equipment and systems to re- 


duce emissions. Pollution con- 
trol is now a growth industry in 
West Germany, although quite 
a few companies are already In 
the market 

Recent technological advances 
have opened the way more 
readily to environmental pro- 
tection, but many people, not- 
ably the Greens, are still far 
from satisfied with the rate of 
progress. 

The Social Democratic Party 
(SFD) has also become more 
vocal and wants to see a more 
“integrated” concept of pollu- 
tion control. This means that 
polluting substances should be 
avoided in production processes 
whenever possible. 

It also means, the SPD says, 
that the public’s “disposable” 
habits should finally give way 
to “ recycling ” habits. 

The SPD, and above all the 
Greens, have been critical of 
the huge chemicals industry, 
which has been trying for some 
time to present an image of 
responsible concern about the 
environment 

The chemicals companies 
claim, for instance, that they 
have doubled their output in 
the last 10 years but reduced 
the volume of emissions by at 
least a third. 

One company executive chal- 
lenged a well-known West Ger- 
man journalist to join him for 
a swim in the Rhine to prove 
that the river was free from 


pollution. More recently, how- 
ever, the Greenpeace organisa- 
tion has disputed claims that 
the Rhine is cleaner. 

Hoechst, with its head- 
quarters and vast chemicals 
complex near Frankfurt, has 
been engaged in a punning 
battle for years with the local 
Greens. Some Green activists 
have even .made it a practice to 
turn up at the company’s annua l, 
shareholders' meeting to argue 
their case. 

Hoechst has reacted withUls- 
may at the prospect that a 
Green politician might actually 
become Environment Minister 
in the Land of Hessen. This 
has seemed possible lor some 
time as the Greens and the 
Social Democrats struggled to 
roach some agreement about 
close co-operation. 

Meanwhile, the food and 
drinks industry is coming under 
attack by the environmentalists, 
who want to reduce the number 
and volume of throw-away con- 
tainers. 

The Bonn Government has 
been trying to get the food 
Industry to do this voluntarily 
but has expressed disappoint- 
ment at the apparent lack of 
results. 

Now the environmentalists - 
have been organising protests 
and there has been increased 
talk about regulations to ensure 
that more foods and drinks are 
sold in re-usable containers. 
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West Germany 7 


Many banks have seen a boom in securities trading and foreign exchange transactions. 

Profits rise after exhilarating year 


Banking sector 

JONATHAN CARR 


vJHE banks In West German; 
v® coming to the end of an 
exhilarating and exhausting 
year. Rarely have so many 
chances and challenges emerged 
in so short a time span. The 
bankers can be forgiven for 
hardly knowing whether they 
are on the crest of a wave or 
caught in an avalanche. 

Taking the 11 bottom line ” 
first. 1985 seems certain to be 
another year of marked profits 
increase. Many banks have seen 
a boom in their own-account 
trading in securities and foreign 
exchange and they have also 
benefited from a recovery in 
their interest margins (the 
difference between interest 
earned and paid) after early 
setbacks. 

Moreover, there has been no 
new, major flareup in the inter- 
national debt crisis which would 
compel the banks to add greatly 
to their already copious risk 


provision; at least there has 
been none so far, a point to be 
returned to at the end of this 
article. 

In sum. If a lot of the banks 
do not boost their dividends for 
this year, armies of share- 
holders will be hotly demanding 
to know the reasons why. 

The background to this profits 
rise, which is stronger than 
could be expected even six 
months ago, is steady domestic 
economic recovery (with about 
2.5 per cent real increase in 
GNP for the year), low inflation 
(little more than 2 per cent at 
an animal rate), generally fall- 
ing interest rates and a boom- 
ing stock market. 

The Bundesbank, the central 
bank, faced its well-nigh tradi- 
tional dilemma — how to coax 
down domestic interest rates to 
help support economic growth, 
without encouraging a capital 
outflow (notably to dollar 
assets) which would markedly 
weaken the D-Mark. 

It solved it with a combina- 
tion of sophisticated, relatively 
noiseless, open market opera- 
tions— culminating in August in 
a cut in its key discount and 
Lombard rates by 0.5 per cent 


each, the former to 4 per cent 
and the latter to 5.5 per cent. 

But the central bank was only 
able to take the action because 
Germany’s economic “ funda- 
mentals H (current account, in- 
flation rate etc) were improving 
and investors tended increas- 
ingly to see the D-Mark as 
undervalued. 

All that dearly counts on the 
positive side for the banks this 
year; but the impart of another 
key development — namely the 
Bundesbank's action to 
liberalise the capital market 
further — is much more mixed. 

Bundesbank approval 

Since the start of May the 
central bank has given tk-: 
green light to an array of finan- 
cial innovations, including float- 
ing rate notes, zero coupon 
bonds and dual-currency instru- 
ments, which it had previously 
opposed. That naturally gives 
the German banks more strings 
to their bows — though it cannot 
be said that dramatic use has 
been made of this new 
weaponry so far. 

Zt also helps bolster the posi- 
tion of Germany, above all 


Frankfurt, as a financial centre 
against London. New York and 
Tokyo; and that in turn, on 
balance, should help the D- 
Mark which is why the Bundes- 
bank has actively pursued the 
“ liberal'sation " path. 

The moves mean German 
banks will in future face more 
foreign competition on their 
home ground. This can be seen 
most clearly in the break- 
through ibis year, according 
foreign banks resident in 
Germany the right at long last 
to lead-manage foreign D-Mark 
bond issues. Moreover, if the 
Bundesbank also gives Its 
blessing to the nse of Certifi- 
cates of Deposit (CDs), as 
seems possible, this develop- 
ment on balance could prove 
more useful to foreign banks 
in Germany, rather than to the 
big German banks with their 
branch networks and army of 
time depositors. 

On top of that the "liberali- 
sation ” has underlined several 
anomalies- The most obvious 
one is the BSrsenumsatsteuer 
or stobk market stamp duty — 
a levy which means that, for 
example, trading in Boating 
rate notes in Germany is 


Rush for new issues as prices 
soar to record levels 


The Stock Market 

. JONATHAN CARR 


WHOEVER SAID the West 
German stock market was dull? 
This year share prices have 
been soaring to record heights; 
Investors seem to have come 
close to blows as they struggled 
for a slice of some enticing new 
issues; and, to cap it all, legal, 
and organisational reforms are 
in the making which should 
bolster the stock market still 
further. 

That is all true as far as it 
kcoes but some qualifications 
i" need to be made all the same. 
In the first place there is an 
almost ideal economic environ- 
ment and if most German stocks 
had not surged this year then 
the likelihood is that they* never 
would. 

Exports have continued to 
boom (helping pile .«»„* visible, 
trade surplus which will prob- 
ably exceed DM 70bn this year): 
domestic demand for capital 
goods has been picking up at 
last; the inflation rate is little 
over 2 per cent; banking profits 
look set to reach record heights 
— and even the crisis-ridden 
building industry looks likely to 
produce some better news be- 
fore long. 

Small wonder that by mid- 
October the Commerzbank share 
index bad climbed to a high of 
1,639.60 (compared with a low 
for the year of 1,111-80) bol- 
stered by buoyant performances 
* from most sectors including 
electricals, chemicals and vehi- 
cle manufacturers. 

Perhaps the AEG share sym- 
bolised the bullish mood best 


In mid-October it jumped past 
the DM 200 mark, compared 
with a historic low of DM 23 
in 1982 as the ailing electricals 
giant sought court protection 
.from its creditors. True, the 
main surge came on word that 
AEG was being taken over by 
Daimler-Benz— but the takeover 
itself was a tribute to the way 
AEG had pulled itself back 
from the depths. 

A lot of the market's impetus 
has come from buying by 
foreigners who, not for the first 
time, seem to have a rather 
more confident view of Ger- 
many's economic prospects than 
Germans themselves do. More- 
over as the year wore on the 
D-Mark increasingly looked 
like a candidate for apprecia- 
tion— not just against the U.S. 
dollar but, later, against the 
other currencies in the Euro- 
pean Monetary System. 

~3onri£' hopes 7 "” 

In other words foreign inves- 
tors. in German' assets -includ- 
ing stocks could legitimately 
hope for a bonus on the cur- 
rency side before long. This 
was surely one reason why 
foreigners plunged a net 
DM3.5bn into German shares 
in May-July, compared with 
DM2.4bn in the three previous 
months. 

They also invested DMIObn 
in German bonds compared 
with the previous record of 
DM 92bn in the last quarter 
of 1984. 

The odd; th i n g, and the 
second qualification to he made 
about the stock market this 
year, is that not more com- 
panies chose this highly favour- 
able period to “go public.” 
Moreover, some of those which 


did so seemed surprised by 
their success. 

Henkel for example, the 
country's fourth biggest chemi- 
cals concern, chose to issue 
15m non-voting preference 
shares (the first public issue in 
the family-controlled com- 
pany’s history) at DM 285 
apiece. Perhaps it would be 
fairer to say Henkel’s advising 
banks proposed DM 285. At 
any rate the shares were imme- 
diately traded at dose to 
DM 400— as might have been 
suspected for “ rarity ” stock in 
a solid concern with improving 
profits and good growth pros- 
pects. Little venture, little 
gain! 

Other noteworthy new issues 
indude Springer, the publishing 
group, Trin kaus, the bank, and 
Kugelfischer, the engineering 
concern, but overall the year 
looks set to bring far fewer 
stock market entrants than the 
record 21 of 1984^ 

Moreover, for comparison's 
sake, it is worth noting that the. 
number of raw ,)ssu£K>Jn < _Uje^ 
ILS. last year totalled 448 and 
in Britain 192. In other words, 
without underrating the pro- 
gress made in the past year or 
two, the German stock market 
still has a lot of leeway to make 
up. 

Two parallel moves are under 
way which should help matters. 
In one, the eight German stock 
exchanges are gradually edging 
towards changes which could 
eradicate anomalies, cut costs 
and duplicated effort. The 
accent there is on the word 
“gradually” 

While only two of the ex- 
changes — Frankfurt and Dus- 
seldorf — have a sizeable turn- 
over (making up about 80 per 
cent of the total turnover of the 
8 exchanges last year), an of 


them are proud of their tradi- 
tions and independence. 

There is thus no question of 
centralising ail the business, or 
even of eliminating any single 
exchange. But there are pros- 
pects of improving co-ordination 
and .streamlining to help the 
Germans better face the chal- 
lenge posed by London, New 
York and Tokyo. 

The second move is being 
made by the centre-right govern- 
ment in Bonn which has long 
underlined its desire to promote 
an active stock market, although 
its continued retention of the 
stock market turnover tax tends 
to work in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

At any rate the Government 
is pushing through a “Bdrsanzn- 
lassungsgesetz (Stock Exchange 
Admission Act) aimed at 
making it easier for small and 
medium-sized companies to 
boost their capital base through 
public share issues. 

So far the German market has 
consisted of three tiers.’ The 
top -one- is an official stock ex- 
change listing, which involves 
costs, documentation and other 
hurdles which smaller com- 
panies cannot easily surmount. 

On the other hand trading on 
the other two tiers — the over- 
the-counter and the unofficial 
markets — is not covered by the 
provisions of the existing Stock 
Exchange Act and thus involve 
mure potential hazards for in- 
vestors. 

The Government's aim new is 
to create a so-called “ regulated 
market” — in effort an unlisted 
securities market — below the 
top tier but 'vitb legal safe- 
guards. The danger is that the 
ic&nlt may b** r«er complex — 
but undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment’s aim is in the right direc- 
tion. 


hardly profitable. 

In consequence, most of the 
trading goes on in London 
where no such levy is applied. 
Bundesbank and commercial 
banks have appealed to the 
Bonn finance ministry to 
abolish the duty, but so far 
without discernible . result. 

All the same, it might seem 
fair to ask whether the German 
banks cannot well afford a bit 
more foreign competition at 
home. After all, there are close 
to 5,000 of them with around 
45.000 offices scattered across 
the country: they have close, 
often historic, links with 
industrial and personal cus- 
tomers; it is a market which 
has been, and remains, very 
hard for non-Germans to 
penetrate. 

That is true — and yet the 
German banks have no grounds 
at all for complacency. 


For one thing West Germany 
is already not simply heavily 
banked but in some respects 
“over-banked” and competition 
between the different groups, 
regional banks, savings banks, 
credit cooperatives and so on 
is intense. 

For another thing the banks 
as a whole face new challenges 
at home, for example from 
retail outfits and even insur- 
ance companies eyeing the 
“ financial services ” business 
hungrily. The threat from this 
quarter is not yet intense, but 
it is uncomfortable. 

Moreover, all these changes 
have to be faced in the tougher 
legal context of a revised Bank- 
ing Act which took effect this 
year. The revisions mean the 
banks have to meet stricter 
capital -to-lending ratios, and 
face tighter limits for individual 
large-scale loans. 


Top Ten Banks 

RanVtqg 

19811963 

Banks 

Balance sneer 
totals (DMm) 
1984 1983 

1 (1) 

2 (2) 

Deutsche Bank 

Dresdner Bank 

174,723 

160,834 

2 t3> 

Westdeutsche Landesbank 

141.494 

135.737 

4 (4) 

Bayerische Vereinsbank 

124,160 

113,530 

5 (5) 

Commerzbank 

122,687 

113450 

6 (7) 

Bayerische Hypotbeken - and 
Wechse 1-Rank 

105437 

97.144 

7 (6) 

Bayerische Landesbank 

104,825 

200.463 

8 (8) 

Norddeutsche Landesbank 

$8,178.9 

83,6534 

9 (9) 

DG Bank 

83440 

77,665 

10 (10) 

Kredltanstalt 

78538 

72.744 

(NB— All figures refer to world group 

balance sheets) 

Source: Schmocfc* — " Dio Grosien NO,'' 


Nor do the banks need any 
reminding that the happy con- 
stellation of events in which 
they have boosted profits in 

1955 could easily change — per- 
haps even be reversed — in 
1986. The hope, of course, is for 

a "soft landing” for the dollar 
and continued economic growth 
at home, even if the German ex- 
port boom fades. 


The fear is of a slacker U.S. 
economy combined with budget 
deficit-induced higher interest 
rates there. That would tend to 
drag German rates up too, dam- 
pen domestic growth, and in- 
tensify the international debt 
crisis. That vision is far from 
Inevitable — but it still serves to 
dampen sprites a bit, even as 
1985 profits rise. 



Someone has to be joking on the busy trading floor of the Frankfurt Stock Exchange 



The London Branch of Bayerische Landesbank, 
Munich, makes speciafised banking facilities avail- 
able to corporate and public-sector customers 
as well as to subsidiaries of foreign companies 
in the UK and Ireland. 

Supported by our extensive resources 
and experience as one of Germany's 
■ leading universal banks, our service 
capabilities range from export financing 
packages of any complexity to medium and 
long-term DM fixed rate loans 
Get in touch with Bayerische Landesbank in 
London ; and put a top German bank to work for you 


Bayerische Landesbank 

International Banking with Bavarian Drive and Frfentffiness 

London Branch.- 33 King Street, London EC2V8EE, TeL: 726-6022, Wax 886437 baylang 

Head Office: Brienner Strasse 20. 8000 Munchen 2. 7e/.: (39) 21 71-01 Telex: 5 286270 

Tel J 2226925 

838 1613 



Research makes our future secure and keeps us young. 

The achievements of BASF research in past and present are a sound 
basis for our future. In order to Stay successful, we concentrate our efforts: 
on research for highly refined products such as new, improved plastics, 
dyes and pigments; on bio and gene-technology, from which we expect 
decisive impulses for our activities In 
pharmaceutics, nutrition arid plant 
protection. We cany out fundamental 
research in this promising area together 
with the University of Heidelberg, help- 
ing to create a research centre for mole- 
cular biology. There remains a great 
potential of opportunities for the future 
in combined application of chemistry, 
biology and medicine. With novel ideas, 
products and technologies, we will go 
on making our contribution to securing 
the nutrition and health of the world's 
fast-growing population. 

Emphasis is also placed on devi- 
sing and testing production methods 



of advanced technology, aimed at consenting raw materials and energy, 
in this way, we also increase the utility of oil as a raw material for the 
chemical industry, which makes for greater security of supply. 

Novel and better problem solutions in our case are the result 

of future-oriented research in natural 
science and work at further technical 
development 

One in ten of the more than hundred 
thousand BASF employees throughout 
the world works in research and devel- 
opment We invest over a billion Deut- 
sche marks in this, annually. 

As a leading chemical enterprise, 
we feel committed to the future - the 
future of mankind, his environment and 
our company. 


BASF Aktiengesellschaft 
D-6700 Ludwigshafen 


BASF 
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Determined efforts are now being made to catch up with the U.S. and Japan west Germany's top so companie7 


Renewed emphasis on automation 


Electronics 

JOHN DAYttS 


CAN AN old dog learn new 
electronic tricks? The West 
Germans are hard at work 
proving to the world (and to 
themselves) that they can. 

After agonising about the 
bravura of the Japanese and 
the Americans, the West Ger- 
mans have redoubled their 
efforts in electronics and now 
put on a more confident show- 
ins. 

Many industrial companies 
are applying electronics Increas- 
ingly in their products and in 
their own factory and office 
operations. Machine tool com- 
panies. for Instance, have been 
making greater efforts to moder- 
nise to meet strong foreign 
competition. 

The federal government in 
Bonn has been trying to spur 
along electronics research and 
the application of new ideas. 
One of its projects is to encour- 
age more medium-sized com- 
panies to use computer aided 


design (CAD), although govern- 
ments m other countries began 
to give aid for this purpose 
earlier. 

In schools, too. there is more 
emphasis now on learning 
about computers, which are apt 
to be more of a challenge to 
teachers than their pupils. 

Some politicians have been 
vocal in calling for a new high- 
tech awareness. Herr Helm 
Reisenhuber. the research min- 
ister in Bonn, has been arguing 
that microelectronics creates 
rather than destroys Jobs. Herr 
Lothar Spaeth, the state pre- 
mier of Baden-Wue members, 
has even published a book point- 
ing out that Germans need a 
whole new outlook to make the 
best of the era of Information 
technology. 

All this, however, cannot get 
away from the fact that the 
West Germans have some way 
to catch up with their Japanese 
and U.S. rivals in certain key 
areas of electronics research. 

Recognising this, Siemens, 
has launched its ambitious 
“ megaproject ” aimed at pro- 
ducing one-megabit memory 
chips (able to store more than 
a million bits of data) and some- 
what later four-megabit chips 


(to store over four million bits 
of data). 

In mid-stream, though, 
Siemens has turned to Toshiba 
of Japan for an agreement on 
excha n gi n g know-how. The im- 
mediate upshot of this pact will 
be to speed up Siemens' produc- 
tion of one-megabit chips. In- 
stead of sometime in 1987, these 
devices should be turned out 
by Siemens next year. 

*~Link with Philips - *’ 

Siemens hopes that it wiH not 
lag much behind rivals in pro- 
ducing these one-megabit chips . 
It also has high hopes of being 
well up with the leaders in 
eventually starting production 
of four-megabit chips, a develop- 
ment project in which it is co- 
operating with Philips of the 
Netherlands. 

A company with plenty of 
cash, Siemens has greatly in- 
creased its investment spending 
— and not just for the “mega- 
project” In its financial year 
just ended, Siemens spent DM 
4bn on investment, compared 
with DM Z4bn the year before. 

It also plans heavy invest- 
ment spending in the foresee- 
able future, plus considerable 


outlay on research. Siemens Is 
already West Germany’s biggest 
private enterprise employer, 
with activities ranging from 
semiconductors to power 
stations. It has been stepping 
up its hiring lately, but In fact 
has been finding it hard to get 
highly skilled workers. 

Behind its new drive is a 
clearly defined strategy which 
Dr Karlheinz Kaske. the chief 
executive, is pushing through 
with dogged determination. 

The company has singled out 
certain lines of. business as its 
top-priority growth areas. One 
of them Is electronic com- 
ponents. to serve as the build- 
ing blocks for advanced new 
high-technology products. The 
other main areas are factory 
automation, the office of the 
future, and public communica- 
tions networks. In addition, it 
has focused on the U.S. as an 
area for expansion. 

Siemens is going after these 
targets with a vigour which has 
surprised many people. 

Dr Kaske says it is getting 
offers virtually every day from 
companies wanting to be taken 
over, since Its highly publicised 
but unsuccessful offer for Allen 
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TWO NEW LINKS 
IN OUR 

INTERNATIONAL CHAIN 


The Banco de Bilbao Group, one 
of the largest financial groups in 
Spain, has just opened Affiliated 
Banks in Switzerland and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Two new links 
in its long-established international 
chain which comprises over 1 .700 
offices in Spain and more than 40 
around the world. 

The Banco de Bilbao Group can 
offer you its international services in 
France 1 12 branches); the' United 
Kingdom (5 branches); die United 
States (New York branch* and Miami 
agency); Grand Cayman ( I branch); 
Milan (the only Spanish bank 
with a branch in Italy). Its other 


Affiliated and Associated Banks axe 
located in Jersey. Panama and 
Andorra, and its Representative 
Offices in Portugal, Mexico. 
Colombia. Venezuela, Brazil. 
Argentina and Japan. 

In this way. the Banco de Bilbao 
Group places at your disposal a quick 
and eflicient banking network, which 
can attend to all your business 
requirements almost anywhere in the 
world. 

Contact the Banco de Bilbao. 


BANCO DE BILB AO DEUTSCHLAND AG BANCO DE BILBAO (SCHWEIZ) AG 

P.O.Box 100339. Schillerstrasse 25 , c - ^ 

D-6000 FRANKFURT AM MAIN (West Germany) CH-8039 ZURICH. (Switzerland). 

Tel. 20861 - Telex 414946 Tel. 202 65 00. Telex 57074 




Itrnm nil ...hay's; for generations regarded 

DlClIIvll ■■■ ourselves as a bridge between world 
markets and the German market As a centre for 
the international trading of commodities of coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, timber, machinery and many other 
products, Bremen plays a part of major importance 
in international commerce. And as Bremen's 
longest established bank, our task is to make sure 
that business abroad has easy access to West 
Germany’s internal markets, establishing contacts 
between potential business partners, financing 
projects of every size and description and handling 
all aspects of payments from one country to another. 
Our worldwide connections with about 600 banks 
in more than 50 countries and the experience of 
our specialist staff together provide the basis for 
our international services. Contact Sparkasse in 
Bremen and you will soon be convinced that you've 
chosen the right people to help you achieve 
business success here in Germany. 


Head Office of Die Sparkasse in Bremen 


Die Sparkasse in Bremen 5 

Foreign Trade Bank since 1924 

S.W. I. FT. Address: S8RE DE 22 Tefac I7422Q10 TeL (421) 1792187 
P.O.BQX 1078 80 • Am Brffli- 3 ■ 2800 Bremen 1, F.R. of Germany 


Bradley, the U.S. factory auto- 
mation group. Following the loss 
of Allen Bradley to a higher 
bidder, Siemens has been indi- 
cating interest in Gould, the 
VS. electronics group. 

While Siemens has been gain- 
ing new momentum, that other 
long established -electrical enter- 
prise, AEG. has made a re- 
markable climb back from the 
bring of disaster. 

Three years ago. AEG sought 
a court-supervised - . settlement 
with its bank creditora so that it 
could survive. Since then, Herr 
Heinz Duerr, the chief execu- 
tive. hs presided over a stead; 
recovery at the slimmed-down 
AEG group and AEG’s reputa- 
tion as a high-tech concern has 
grown. 

Now, Daimler-Benz. West 
Germany’s most prestigious and 
most highly profitable motor 
vehicle group, has moved to 
take a majority stake in AEG. 
This step has dramatical]; 
opened up new perspectives 
for both concerns. 

For Daimler-Benz, the link- 
up would be a further broaden- 
ing of its base into high tech- 
nology areas. Daimler took 
earlier steps in this direction 
by gaining full ownership of 
MTU, the aero-engine maker, 
and a 65.5 per cent stake in 
Domler, the high-tech research 
company and aircraft maker. 

Daimler’s plans have also 
prompted comparison with 
similar ambitious takeovers by 
General Motors of the U.S., 
which is laying the foundation 
for an electronic link-up of all 
its worldwide operations. 

For AEG, the Daimler con- 
nection means, among other 
things, ■ finan cial strength to 
back up further high tech- 
nology activities. Executives in 
both groups see many chances 
of co-operation between AEG 
and Daimler’s other enter- 
prises, for mutual benefit. 

Meanwhile, G run dig, the con- 
sumer electronics group, is con- 
tinuing to reduce its losses 
under the new management 
sent in by Philips of the 
Netherlands. Mr Hermanus 
Komng, the chief executive, 
now sees Grundig returning to 
profitability by the end of 198Q. 

The new broom at Grundig 
has already swept away some 
jobs both in West Germany and 
abroad, and farther restructur- 
ing and job losses are likely in 
the future. 

Mr Koning believes that 
Europe has to come to -grips 
with ;: .tbe ^problem of -3 ksK\. 
capacity, ip. the .who!* field of 
"autHS-vided products.' HeralSO 
favours ‘ a' ” tougher ~’*po«ey" 
towards the Japanese, requiring 
them to have a high degree of 
local content in any assembly 
operations set up In Europe. 

The European Community 
has already taken action to 
protect European makers of 
electronic typewriters from 


Rank 

2984 1983 Company 
1 l Veba 

Z 4 Siemens 

3 2 VW 

4 3 Daimler Benz 

5 5 Bayer 

6 7 BASF 

7 6 Hoechst 

8 8 Thyssen 

9 9 RWE 

10 10 Rnhrkohle 

11 13 Deutsche Shell 

12 18 Bosch 

13 12 Kxupp 

14 11 Deutsche BP 

15 14 GHH 

16 19 BMW 

17 18 Mannesman 


18 17 Esso 

19 21 Ruhrgas 

20 22 Preussag 

21 15 Opel 

22 20 Ford 

23 25 IBM 

24 24 Degussa 

25 23 AEG 

26 26 Flick 

27 27 MctaOgesellschaft 

28 29 Mobil Oil 

20 30 Deutsche Unilever 

30 28 Sahgitter 

31 31 Benke! 

32 34 Deutsche Texaco 

33 33 Philip Hohmana 

34 38 Deutsche Philips 

35 35 Hoesch 

36 32 Deutsche Babcock 

37 37 Saarbergweike 

38 36 KHSckner-Werfce 

39 39 Bertelsmann 

40 42 VEW 

41 40 V1AG 

42 41 MBB 

43 45 KHD 

44 43 Enka . 

45 47 Bayernwerk 

46 46 Hochtief 

47 49 Sobering 

48 44 BBC 

49 83 Bang 

50 48 SEL 

elc. (not comparable) 


Japanese competition. After 
Imposing temporary anti-dump- 
ing duties, the EEC Commission 
brought in duties on a perma- 
nent basis earlier this year. 

The Japanese, who deny they 
are dumping electronic type- 
writers, are contesting the 
duties. But in the meantime. 
Brother decided to set up a 
typewriter factory in Wales lo 
supply European markets, in- 
cluding West Germany. 

Triumpb-Adler and Olympia 
have taken major steps is 
recent years to adjust to the 
transformation in typewriters. 
Triumph- Adler, for instance, has 
completely revamped its Frank- 
furt factory and has built op a 
considerable market in the US. 
for its electronic typewriters. 

; . Tglumph-Adler burned out to 
he l a heavy loss-maker for 
Volkswagen, the mo\of vehicle 
" group, wfien took it over in an 
unfortunate diversification move 
some years ago. At that time, 
it was not clear to everyone just 
how dramatically typewriters 
were changing and what invest- 
ment and financial risks were 
involved. 


Sector . . 

Energy /oil /ebenueals 

Electricals 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

Chemicals 

Chemicals 

Chemicals 

Steel, engineering 

Energy 

Mining 

Mineral oil 

Electricals 

Steel, engineering 

Mineral oil 

Engineering 

Vehicles 

Engineering 
Mineral oil 
Energy 
Energy /oil 
Vehicles 
Vehicles 

Computers/electricals 
Precious metals /chemicals 
Electricals 
Holding 

Metals/process plant 

Mineral oil 

Food/chemicab 

Steel/shipbu tiding 

Chemicals 

Mineral oil 

Construction 

Electricals 

Steel 

Engineering 

Coal/energy 

Steel 

Publishing 

ESicrgy 

Holding 

Aerospace 

Engineering 

Chemicals 

Energy 

Construction 

Chemlcals/pharmaceutlcab 

Electricals 

Bolding 

Electrical 


Turnover 

1984 

DM over 1985 
48,611 If 

45.819 16.1 
45,671 

43,505 W 

43,032 155 

42J9B 14.9 

41.457 11.5 

32.480 1« 

26.759 H-6 

22,415 21.9 

28,679 12.5 

18,375 13-9 

28^39 5.6 

17,587 - 1-7 

16.645 4-9 

16,484 175 

15,766 12-0 

15,377 7.3 

14.819 15.0 

13.735 10.1 

1080 -12-4 

12,785 ~ 4 J3 
11,277 6-2 

11,122 0.2 

11.015 - 4.4 

10,516 5.7 

10,491 7JL 

9,671 O 

9,466. 9.8 

9.427 - 05 

9543 12-4 

9.075 16.7 

8,133 3-4 

7,488 19-6 

7551 7.6 

7,012 -125 

6592 75 

6,728 S-5 

6.716 1-1 

6.003 3-2 

5.973 15 

5,719 - 2.7 

5.715 18.7 

5.700 12.7 

5,291 165 

4588 4.2 

4.888 14.1 

4,816 - 2.7 

4,732 BX. 

4,492 4.6 


Employees 
end- % change 
1984 over 1983 
76,795 - 0* 
319.000 IS 
238,353 2 S . 

199,872 8-1 

174,755 0.0 

115,816 J-f 
177,940 - U 
132,934 - 4.5 '.- 
70,359 0.0 

135,857 AS 
4,129 - v 
234,571 SMgJ. 
66,320 - 4-MTr 
7.045 - 9.7 
73,917 - 7A 
51.931 3-5 

103,681 - J-l 

3,877 - 8 j 0 
2.938 0.7 

20,181 - 1-2 
59.679 0.4 

46,533 - 3-1 
27.507 0.5 

22^31 5-4 

73,100 - 45 
43.205 - IS 
21,985 - 0.7 
2478 - 3.0 
29452 - 4-8 
45.920 - 10 * 
31*12 - 2 * , 
4,181 - 7 * 
35.700 - 5 * 
34,600 8-1 . 

33,500 - 5.1 
23,684 - 5 * 

31,030 - 2* 

31,946 - 5* 
31,639 ' 1-0 

7,353 0* 

20.979 — 14.1 
35.485 - S* 
24*06 - 3.? 
34*20 - 0* 
9,469 - 0.7 
30*88 0.0 

23.039 1-1 

36,950 - 4* • 

32,271 n-C. fit 
31,041 1-0 T 

Source; Die Zeit. 



Solar energy equipment from Siemens will provide 
power in Middle East countries 


Big three go for higher earnings 


Chemicals 

jOHN DAVIES 


IN QUICK succession, BASF has 
bought up a string of businesses 
| in the U.S. and Britain this 
year. In the midst of it all, it 
i has raised DM 760m in cash 
from shareholders through 
a rights issue. 

These moves are among the 
; more dramatic signs of efforts 
j being made by the West 
German industry to build on its 
good fortunes of the last couple 
of years and to strengthen its 
position in the future. 

BASF’s acquisitions will not 
only mean a big jump in its 
world sales. According to Dr 
Hans Albers, the chief execu- 
tive, they will also strengthen 
BASF’s earnings potential in 
the years ahead. 

Executives at BASF put a 
lot of emphasis on the com- 
pony's takeover of the carbon 
fibres and associated operations 
of Celanese Corporation of the 
VS. these fit in with BASF’s 
efforts to build up its position 
In markets for new materials, 
with the aerospace industry 
among its targets. 

With its Jlbn purchase of 
Izunont, the car paint and print- 
ing inks company, it has paid 
for a substantial market share 
in operations which it sees as 
benefiting from its technical 
chemical know-how. 

BASF also moved to take 
over America Enka, the U.S. 
fibres subsidiary of Akao of the 
Netherlands, although the 
move has been under dose 
, scrutiny from U.S. cartel 
officials. On top of that, it 
i bought the Seal Sands chemical 
plant in the UK from Monsanto 
of the U.S. 

Pan of BASF’s strategy has 
1 been to strengthen its raw 
; materials business. In line with 
that thinking, the Seal Sands 
takeover will broaden Its supply 
of intermediate products for 
fibres. 

But like the other, big West 
German chemical companies, 
Bayer and Hoechst. it is also 
aiming at more advanced pro- 
, ducts with blgh value-added. To 
varying degrees, all three are 
aiming, too. to buiid up opera- 



Dr Hans Albers, chief executive of BASF (left), and 
Hermann-Josef Streuger, Bayer’s chief executive 


tions in the big U.S. market 

Bayer has already established 
diversified interests in the U.S- 
including Mobay Chemical, 
.Miles Laboratories and the 
operations of Agfa-Gevaert, its 
photographic and information 
technology subsidiary. 

All of West Germany’s “big 
three ” chemical companies 
have been enjoying another 
strong year on top of their 
rapid gains of 1983 and 2984. 
Even so, intense efforts have 
been under way to improve 
ratio of earnings - to - sales 
revenue. 

Herr Hermann-Josef Stron- 
ger, Bayer's chief executive, 
says that one of the company’s 
main objectives Is to bring 
about a sustained improvement 
in its earnings ability. 

Since the first oil crisis more 
than 10 years ago, the whole 
Industry has felt pressure on 
the level of earnings in relation 
to sales revenue. ** Our aim is 
to get back to and if possible 
exceed the level of the early 
1970s,” says Herr Stronger. 

All three big chemical com- 
panies have made major re- 
structuring efforts in recent 
times to deal with areas of 
over-capacity or losses. Their 
success in doing this has helped 
to boost earniags since recovery 
set in- 

But the European petro- 
chemical Industry is facing 
some renewed pressure now that 
new production plants are com- 
ing on stream elsewhere, not- 
ably the Middle East 

As part of the latest restruc- 
tvring efforts. Hoechst decided 
to give up the production of 


polystyrene. It agreed to sell Its 
polystryrene plants in the U.S. 
to Huntsman Chemical Corpora- 
tion and soon afterwards an- 
nounced It was negotiating the 
sale of its plant at Breda in 
tiie Netherlands to Shell. 

Overall, the West German 
chemical industry has reported 
continued growth', in business, 
although the growth rate has 
moderated now. that activity has 
already reached a high tempo, 

Production in the first nine 
months of this year was 2. 9 per 
cent ahead of the same period 
last year. By comparison, pro- 
duction grew by 5.2 per cent in 
the whole of last year and by 
7S per cent in 1883. 

Exports have continued to 
provide the strongest stimulus. 
The chemical companies found 
that demand within West Ger- 
many was muted during the 
first quarter of this year, partly | 
because the building industry 
was in the doldrums. 

Since then domestic demand 
for the chemical industry’s pro- 1 
ducts has picked up. It has been 
spurred along by a slight uplift 
in consumer spending and by 
the hefty upsurge in industrial 
investment. 

With the stock market in good 
form, the long-established 
Henkel chemical company made 
the historic step recently of 
opening itself up to private In- 
vestors 

The company, linked with the 
invention of Persil washing 
powder, has developed into a 
diversification group with sales 
of DM 9.3bn last year. But after 
109 years of operation, it was 
still a family concern, owned by 


66 members of clans descended 
from the founder, Fritz Henkel. 

The public share offer raised 
well over DM 400m In outside 
funds, which will help it to pre- 
pare for expansion and the chal- 
lenge of tough competitors. 
With its launching on the Stock 
Exchange, the price of its non- 
voting preference shares surged 
well ahead of the placement 
price. 

Another of West -Germany's 
. moderately sized Chemical and 
pharmaceutical businesses, the 
Berlin-based Sobering. has been 
continuing to move ahead, with 
the U.S. one of its main targets. 

Although -a diversified chemi- 
cal group, Schering Js also by 
far the market leader for oral 
contraceptives in Europe, it is 
preparing now to enter the U.S. 
oral . contraceptives'- market, 
where it seei much .potential. . 

: Sobering lost it? original VJS. W 
operations as a result of the 
second world., war and these 
developed into Schering-Plough 
of the UA - 

But in the last few years the 
Berlin-based company has re- 
gained a strong foothold in the 
UB. From almost nothing ten 
years ago, its North American 
sales have grown to 20 per cent 
of the group, total. ... 
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Daimler-Benz roars into 
its second century 


Vehicles 

JOHN DAYIE5 


DAIMLER-BENZ — elite, proud, 
technology-driven and a shrewd 
operator into the bargain — is 
gearing up for centenary 
celebrations next year bat the 
company clearly has its sights 
set weM. into the second century 
of the automobile age. 

In a series of moves this year, 
each more dramatic than the 
other. Daimler-Benz has set 
about broadening its techno- 
logical base to ensure its' pre- 
eminent position. 

First, It snatched the oppor- 
tunity to bu y ou t its equal 
partner in MTU, the aero, 
marine and industrial engine 
maker. Then it snapped op a 
65.5 per cent stake in Domier, 
the high-tech research company 
and light aircraft maker. More 
recently, catching virtually 
everyone unawares, it launched 
a bid to buy a majority stake 
in AEG, the electrical concern. 

These moves have come while 
the West German motor vehicle 
industry is still catching its 
breath after some turbulent 
times. The industry was hit by 
labour troubles last year and 
theu faced a domestic market 
that was upset by confusion 
about pollution controls. 

Daimler-Benz, however, is one 
of the companies that came 
through it ail with flags flying. 
It Increased protfis last year 
despite the industry-wide strike, 
and in the depths of the 
domestic market slump earlier 
this year, it was alone among 
German companies actually 
increasing its local sales. 

Its takeover moves, according 
to Daimler executives, are all 
part of a carefully worked out 
strategy for the long term. 
Having set their objectives, 
Daimler board members have 
pounced at the time appeared 
ripe. 

They have been at pains, how- 
ever, to stress that Daimler is 
not really changing its colours. 
Despite diversification, it is still 
basically a motor vehicle con- 
cern and reek DOS it Will r emain 

so. 

What's more,' ' executives 
argue there are still plenty of 
growth prospects . for cars, 
especially In the quality market 
segments-'. £>■ -that’s-;: LPjcftjfir; 
, _ straddles. A 

Even ihe commercial; yeMcle 
market, 'which "has 1 'sfcnmfc In “ 
recent years, is one that Daimler 
cultivates world-wide with 
with moderate optimism. 

Daimler aims to branch out 
Into high technology areas of 
various kinds and with good 
growth potential. Although 
such operations would be fairly 
independent, it expects to see 
some co-operation in research — 
and the results could well 
include spinoff benefits for 
motor vehicle technology. 

After all, the West German 
vehicle makers pride themselves 
in being world leaders in auto- 


mobile technology and Daimler’s 
moves show a determination to 
stay a jump ahead. 

Many, people believe that 
qualitative growth is going to 
be even more important for the 
motor vehicle industry in the 
future. Electronics and new 
materials could play a greater 
role in the motor vehicle. 
Electronic maps and guidance 

systems, far instance, are among 
projects which research 
scientists have been puzzling 
over. 

There is also the notion that 
the electronics and communica- 
tions revolution will lead to a 
new world of computer inte- 
grated manufacturing. This 
could amount to an electronic 
link-up of all stages of produc- 
tion— sail the way from research 
and design to assembly and 
delivery to customers. Com- 
ponent suppliers could also be 
drawn into such an electronic- 
ally co-ordinated system. 

General Motors of the U.S. 
already seems to be taking steps 
inspired by such thinking it 
bas moved into high technology 
a eras by taking over Hughes 
Aircraft Company and Elec- 
tronic Data Systems (EDS). 

With its bid for AEG, 
Daimler-Benz’s moves have 
inevitably been compared with 
the ambitious plans of General 
Motors. 

Looking ahead to Its auto- 
mobile centenary celebrations 
next year, Daimler has been 
giving broad hints of generous 
treatment for its shareholders 
to mark the occasion. In any 
case, it is bound to use the 
centenary to give further shine 
to its image. 

Professor Werner Brelt- 
schwerdt, the chief executive, 
has already indicated that 
Daimler is planning another 
substantial increase in car pro- 
duction next year. To make 
this possible, it ,1s expanding 
capacity at its plant in Bremen. 


This plant has been built up 
as Daimler's second big car 
assembly works along with 
Sindelfingen, near Stuttgart. 

Part of Daimler’s good 
fortune springs from the 
success of its compact class 
vehicles, which have attracted 
new buyers to its orbit. It has 
also been among the main com- 
panies to benefit from the long 
spell of a high U.S. dollar. 

BMW, one of its rivals, has 
been making rapid strides 
during the course of this year 
after a hesitant start to its 
domestic sales. BMW was one 
of the companies to feel the 
impact of a sharp drop in 
orders early this year as West 
German motorists reacted to 
confusion about government 
plans for tighter exhaust emis- 
sion controls. 

BMW accelerates 

But with the whole domestic 
market soon picking np again, 
BMW has been strongly regain- 
ing ground. It has also launched 
a number of new models, 
including a diesel version of its 
3-series. 

Diesels have greatly increased 
in popularity in West Germany 
this year. They made up 20.6 
per cent of all new car registra- 
tions in the first eight months 
of this year, compared with 12.5 
per cent in the same period last 
year. 

Many motorists have turned 
to diesels as the answer to 
doubts about bow to react to 
the co ntr o v e r sy about pollution 
controls. 

The trend towards diesels is 
part of the reason for Volks- 
wagen’s strong showing this 
year. VWa domestic sales 
slipped much less severely than 
the market as a whole earlier 
this year, while its sales in 
European export markets 
surged ahead. 

The result was to give VW a 
narrow edge over competitors 
to become European market 



Daimler-Benz Mercedes ear assembly line at Sindelfingen, near Stuttgart 
The company Is broadening its technological base 


Controversy over Kalkar 
fast breeder reactor 


Nuclear energy 
Issue 

JOHN DAVIES 


COULD West Germany simply 
abandon a project built over 12 
years at a cost of DM 6-5bn 
(J2.46bn)7 Critics of the fast 
breeder nuclear reactor at 
Kalkar have been arguing for 
just that. 

The controversial nuclear 
project is on the verge of com- 
pletion. If the authorities give 
the final go-ahead, the reactor 
could soon talm fuel supples 
and begin producing electrlicty. 

But Kalkar has become a 
highly emotional word and the 
project is veil and truly caught 
So in political manoeuvring. 
Experts doubr whether the 
critics can really stopjbep™ - 
jeet now that it has EO“S?*®£ 
but delays and legal wrangling 
could be shaping up. 

Nuclear projects have 
already provided a frmtful 
soirtce of activity for lawyere 
and courts in West Germany 
over the years. There 
been violent clashes between 
police and anti-ouclear demo^ 
strators. at times at construc- 
tion sites. 

Even so, nuclear power has 
made a lot of headway and has 
become a substantial seurce _ of 
thecoutttry-s energysupphes- 
F ranee and Belgium ha^f gone 
even further, but West Ger- 
many nevertheless meets about 

a quarter of its eJectncity needs 
from nuclear power. 

West Germany n0 , w bas a net 
work of l« nuclear power 
stations, plus three 
mental plants, and ^ ^ 

jects are underway; Jut there 
still an undercurrent oi oppna 
tion which continues to create 


problems for the nuclear 
industry. 

Opposition to nuclear power 
helped to give rise to the 
Greens, the environmentalist 
political movement, which has 
representatives in the Bundes- 
tag in Bonn and in some state 
parliaments. What is more, anti- 
nuclear sentiment has gained 
ground within the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD) in recent 
years. 

Much of the opposition at the 
moment is being directed at 
projects labelled as potential 
pillars of a " plutonium 
economy." These projects 
include the nuclear fuel repro- 
cessing plant to be built at 
Wackersdorff in Bavaria and the 
fast breeder reactor at Kalkar. 

The Kalkar project has gone 
ahead step by step under the 
aegis of the local SPD Govern- 
ment of the state of North 
Rhine Westphalia, but In recent 
times state politicians have 
been steadily distancing them- 
selves from it. 

Support in Bonn 

State authorities are respons- 
ible for overseeing and approv- 
ing various stages of the con- 
struction project but nuclear 
experts point out that even if 
the state refused to give the 
final go-ahead, the Federal 
Government could intervene to 
ensure Kalkar started up. 

For the state government, 
Kalkar is a stinging nettle. It 
cannot simply switch ground 
without preparing a case but it 
has been making clear that it 
has a lot of doubts about the 
project. ... 

WhUe strands of opinion in 
the SPD are flatly against 
Kalkar, some politicians are 
obviously manoeuvring to put 
responsibility for Kalkar 1 s start- 
up firmly on the shoulders of 
the Federal Government in 
Bonn. 


Considerable doubts about 
Kalkar have been voiced Iff 
Hen: Johannes Ran, -the SPD 
state premier and also the 
likely SPD candidate for Chan- 
cellor in the West German 
federal elections to be held a 
little over a year from now. 

He has queried whether the 
fast breeder reactor, which 
would virtually keep creating 
its own fuel, can be run econo- 
mically. “ Is it really safe? " 
be also asks. And what exactly 
will be done with radioactive 
waste from the fast breeder? 

On top of that, he points oat, 
there are no longer fears of a 
world scarcity of uranium for 
more conventional nuclear 
reactors. 

The unclear industry has res- 
ponded by arguing that Kalkar, 
backed by public and private 
money, is a significant techn- 
loglcol project and that West 
Germany’s standing abroad 
would be damaged if it failed 
to go ahead. After all, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and 
Britain have been involved in 
the project. 

Experts argue that stringent 
safety precautions have been 
taken. They also point out that 
broad agreement has been 
reached with France about 
handling fast breeder nuclear 
waste. 

The whole question of 
nuclear fuel has been under 
much discussion in West Ger- 
many. With the network of 
power stations building up, so 
too Is the output Of spent 
nuclear fuel, as well as various 
kinds of contaminated waste. 

Should this spent fuel be re- 
processed for farther use or 
should it be stored perman- 
ently, presumably deep under- 
ground? Should it stay in West 
Germany or go to France, China 
or elsewhere? 

France and, to a lesser 
extent, Britain, have agreed to 
take spent nuclear fuel from 


West Germany for reprocess- 1 
lug. In addition. West Ger- 
many has decided to built its 
owri reprocessing plant at a 
cost of DM5.2bn at tbe old 
Bavarian mining village of 
Wackersdorff. 

This plant is due to start up 
in the 1990s but will not he 
able to reprocess all of the 
spent fuel produced from Ger- 
man power stations in the 
future. It is expected, how- 
ever, to strengthen the hand 1 
of West' German electricity 1 
utilities in negotiating the 
terms for using reprocessing 1 
facilities abroad. 

The SPD has come out in 
favour of permanent storage of 
spent fuel rather than repro- 
cessing, which it rejects ' 
basically because of its asso- 1 
elation with plutonium. For 
this reason the SPD is lending 
its weight to a campaign to 
stop Wackersdorff going ahead. 

Opponents of the project have 
already staged protests in j 
WaCkersdorff and. Munich and ' 
are preparing to mount further i 
efforts. 

In the meantime, what about 
China? The Bonn Government 
at first brushed aside sugges- 
tions that It might allow spent . 
fuel or nuclear waste to be | 
sent to C hina. Electricity 
utilities, too, professed to be i 
fairly un enthusiastic. 

The idea has evidently been 1 
gaining some ground, bowever, 
and experts have been seriously 
weighing up tbe possibility of | 
some material being despatched 
to China, perhaps on a trial 
basis. 

The Chinese have been keen 
to build nuclear power stations 
and Kraftwerk Union, the 
Siemens subsidiary, bas been 
vying strongly for business. 
The Chinese, however, are 
obviously interested in the pos- 
sibility of offsetting costs 
through various types of deals 
with the West i 
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leader in the first half of this 1 
year. i 

VW has been striving to ex- 
pand output to keep up with 
tbe strong inflow of orders, 
especially for the new genera- 
tion Golf. Workers at its dom- 
estic assembly and component 
- plants agreed to work some : 

Saturday shifts in return for , 
' rime off later and the company 
has stepped up hiring new 
workers. I 

It has also launched a special 1 
investment drive to .remove j 
bottlenecks In assembly opera- 1 
tions. 

Along with its Audi sub- 
sidiary, VW has been staging a 
strong profit showing this year , 
— with its half-year earnings ex- 1 
ceeding the total for the whole j 
of last year. 1 

Tbe U.S.-owned mass produo- 1 
tion carmakers In West Ger- 
many. Opel (the General Motors : 
subsidiary) and Fordwerke. 
have been wrestling with mejor 
problems, in tbe wake of their I 
heavy losses last year. Their i 
position was made more difficult 1 
by the upset in the domestic 
market coming on top of tbe 
already intense competition and 
pressure on margins. 

Porsche, the elite sports car I 
maker, reported a further big i 
increase in sales revenue in its 
financial year ended in July. | 
Although it did not disclose its i 
earnings at that stage, it 
benefited strongly from tbe 
surge in sales in the VS. (its 
biggest market) and from the 
high dollar. 

Overall, West Germany could 
turn out a record total of more 
than 4m cars t his year, if tbe 
industry’s expectations are ful- 
filled. Exports have been talcing 
more than 60 per cent of car 
production this year, offsetting 
the disarray in the local market 
■ Although the prospect of 
“windfall” profits from a high 
dollar have been receding, the 
industry bas been looking with 
more optimism to the home mar- 
ket as well as to other Euro- 
pean markets. . 
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In t er na tional Qreen Weric, Jan 2 4 F ob 2, 1986 

A major international exhibition dealing with agriculture and forestry, as well as 
horticulture and the foodstuffs industry. 

International Tourism Exchange ITB Berlin, Fob 2B— Mar 6, 1986 

The world's largest travel trade fair, with exhibitors and trade visitors representing 
every sector of the domestic end foreign tourism industries. The objective is to 
promote tourism on an international scale, to Intensify consumer information 
and to facilitate the exchange of information between travel trade professionals. 

Overseas Import Fair, Sept 3-7, 1986 

"Partners tor Progress" . . , 

A trade fair not restricted to any specific sector, providing a comprehensive dis- 
play of consumer goods offered by overseas manufacturers and exporters and 
Intended for toe European market The leading event of its kind for the supply 
of goods from overseas and Europe. 

Intematlonai Aucfio Video Fair Berlin, AugJSept. 1987 
The largest exhibition in the world for the international consumer electronics 
sector, and a l eadin g venue for developing contacts and sounding out the market 
It paves the way for new media and suppplies information about the work of 
the broadcasting authorities and the post office. 


International Congress Center Berlin 

One of the world’s great meeting places. 

With its multifunctional facilities and full-range services, the International Congress 
Center Beilin provides a versatile showcase for events of every size and scope. 
Whether it’s a large international congress or professional meeting, a forum or 
company event, sponsors and participants alike find ideal conditions here. 
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Where 
Productivity is , 
first priority: A 


mm 


Baden-Wurttemberg is associated the 
world over with productivity and achieve- 
ments in science, technology, and industry 
With pioneers such as Ferdinand Graf von 
Zeppelin, whose first dirigible, the cigar- 
shaped LZ-1, proved in 1900 the practi- 
cability of rigid airships. 

Zeppelin is a typical example of the 
deep-roofed commitment to inventiveness 
and productivity that has made Baden- 
Wurttemberg one of West Germany's 
most dynamic and prosperous slates. 

Productivity is also the cornerstone of 
our banking philosophy at Landesbank 
Stuttgart, which ranks among southern 
Germany’s leading banks with assets of 
some DM 29 Dillion. 

Landesbank Stuttgart is a government- 
backed bank offering a comprehensive 
range of commercial and investment 
services including trade financing, foreign 


Where money is productive 


exchange and security dealing, and under- 
writing operations. With a fuB-service branch 
in London, we have the capabilities and 
flexibility to meet the financial requirements 
of a growing international clientele. In Zurich 
we are represented by our affiliate Bank fur 
Kredit und Aussenhande! AG (BKA) and in 
Paris by Banque Franco-Allemande SA 
(BFA). For refinancing purposes we are 
authorized to issue our own bonds. 

For a banking partner whose first priority 
is productivity: please contact Landesbank 
Stuttgart. 


Zeppefinbau. Lautenschiageratrasse 2 
D-7000 Stuttgart 1 

Telephone: (711) 20 49-0, Telex: 7251938 


72 Basing haO Street, London EC2V5AJ 
Telephone: 01-6068651, Telex: 881 4275 

Landesbank 


Wufflembcrgiscno 
Kommunate Landcsbork 
Gaoartaic 
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Who are your best 

business partners 
in Germany? 


As everywhere in the world, 
there are some less broad-minded 
people in Germany as well as tho- 
se who think and act on a more 
global basis. 

The latter are. In any case, the 
more interesting Germans foryou 
- as business partners, consumers 
of your products and services, as 
opinion leaders for your com- 
pany’s image, etc. 

Talk to them by 
advertising in DIE 
WELT! 

DEE WELT 
has the most ex- 
tensive network 
of foreign corres- 
pondents of ail Ger- 
man newspapers, 
enjoys a world-wide 
reputation and reaches 
readers with a global back- 
ground - your ideal partners! 

DIE® WELT 

INAIHUKClbE TAGESZEITL'NG Ffil DEVTSCHLAMO 

Is a must for your advertising if 
you wish to reach Germany’s 
opinion leaders. 



Do you require additional information? i 
Then please contact: r. 



The Axel Springer Publishing Group, 
Kristian WenLzel 

58,Jermyn Street London SWIY6PA 
Telephone: 499/2994/5 
Tfclex: 267627 


or. 


DIE WELT, Anzrigenableaung 
Telephone Hamburg: 347 4431 
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Good timing 

in multicurrency investments has always been 
second nature to Merchant Bankers. 



Historically, by the very nature of 
bis relationships with astute investors, 
and his own direct investment undertak- 
ings, the merchant banker has always 
been active in international capital mar- 
kets. Consequently portfolio manage- 
ment has traditionally been an integral 
part of merchant banking. 

Since the mid-nineteenth century 
merchant bankers have been prime 
movers of German industry and com- 
merce, and the traditional source of in- 
vestment management and advice for 
entrepreneurs. 

Ia these times of rapidly drifting in- 
vestment patterns, it is essential for the 
institutional as well as the private inves- 
tor to have a portfolio advisor who can 
react quickly, based onathoro ugh under- 
standing of markets around the world. 

At BHF-BANK, a leader in German merchant banking, providing 
professional investment services has been a proud tradition for more 
than a century. 

Today, the Bank’s staff of expert portfolio management pro- 
fessionals provides timely advice to both institutional and private in- 
vestors, formulating and implementing strategies consistent with indi- 
vidual investment goals. 

Whether your requirements call for a spreading of currency risk, or 
for a maximization of either growth or income, or for a tailor-made 
strategy combining all of these dements: Let BHF-BANK put its ex- 
pertise at your service. 

For the flexibility and commitment of a bank personally managed 
by its general partners, rely an a merchant banker BHF-BANK 


t> tj p-g /\TV Merchant Bankers by Tradition. 

Berliner hahoels- uno FRANKFURTER bank Resourceful by Reputation* 

HEAD OFFICE: Boekenhflmwr Landstrasss TO. D-6000 Frankfurt t. Tefepfrorw: <0S9) 71 80 , Tfetot; <11 026 (general). Telecopy: (069) 7 18-22 96 
BRANCHES: New York • Grand Cayman ■ Singapore • Tokyo. SUBSIDIARIES: UHemDourg ■ Jersey ■ New Tbrtr * Zurich 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Bogota ■ Johannesburg • London • Los Angeles - Madrid ■ New York Rio de Janeiro • Singapore ■ Tehran ■ Tokyo 
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Powerful newcomer will 
sharpen competition 


Aerospace 

RUPERT CORNWELL 


WEST GERMANY’S aerospace 
Industry, reduced to nothing 
after the last war, still ranks 
a distant third in Europe, 
behind those of Britain and 
France. But in the last few 
months it has acquired a hugely 
powerful newcomer, whose 
arrival could sharply charge its 
longer-term prospects. 

The newcomer is Daimler 
Benz, the car, bus and lorry- 
maker which is the country’s 
fifth largest Industrial concern. 
In the space of two months 
earlier this year it swooped 
twice to scoop up outright 
control first of Motoren-und 
Turbinen-Union (MTU), the 
dominant West German aero- 
engine manufacturer, and then 
of Dornier, the family-owned 
aircraft producers. 

In doing so, it created a 
second concentration in the 
industry to challenge Messer- 
schmidt-Bdlkow-Blohm (MBB). 
Admittedly the two purchases 
— for an estimated cost of 
some DM lbn — will still leave 
the Daimler aerospace stable a 
long way behind MBB. with its 
ann ual sales of over DM 5.7bn. 

“Nothing much is likely to 
change in the short term.” 
comments Herr Amo Schmitz, 
of the German Aerospace 
Industries Association in Bonn. 
But from a longer view point, 
the injection of the financial 
and managerial resources of 
Daimler Benz into Dornier can 
only help build the latter into 
a potent and — many would 
say — needed competitor to 
MBB 

It will also give extra edge 
to the not always friendly high- 
tech rivalry between Bavaria 
and Baden- WOrttera burg, the 
two boom states of the German 
south. MBB has long been a 
particularly favoured child o£ 
Herr Franz Josef Strauss, the 
powerful CSV leader, Premier 
of Bavaria, amateur pilot and 
an aerospace devotee of long- 
standing. 

Dornier and above all 
Daimler-Benz on the other hand 
are based in Baden-WQrttem- 
bere. the fief of Herr Lothar 
Spfithe, the state's CDU Prime 
Minister, whose ambitions equal 


those of Herr Strauss. 

For its part, MBB chalked up 
a smaller victory of its own in 
1985 by taking an indirect but 
nonetheless influential holding 
in the Krauss-MafEei defence 
concern, previously part of the 
privately-owned Flick industrial 
group. 

This increasingly politicised 
facade has not disguised the 
reality which the German aero- 
space manufacturers. Like their 
counterparts everywhere, are 
fa ring : the problem of maintain- 
ing a steady flow of work to 
support tiie 71,000 jobs provided 
by the industry. The omens 
presently are mixed. 

Work on Airbus 

MBB is the prime German 
contractor for Europe’s largest 
civilian and military aerospace 
Joint ventures, the European 
Airbus and the three-nation 
Tornado respectively. Both had 
encountered a fiat patch. But 
the fortunes of Airbus, in 
which MBB has a 37.5 per cent 
stake, have picked up, not least 
because of the interest attracted 
by the planned A-320 narrow- 
bodied jet 

Production of Tornado more- 
over is now certain to stretch 
beyond the original date of 
1989, thanks to the first; long- 
awaited. export orders. • But 
thereafter? 

Both MB B and Dornier are 
bound to be involved in the 
planned European Fighter Air- 
craft (EFA). to be developed by 
Britain, West Germany, Spain 
and Italy. But the EFA will 
not be flying until the mid- 
1990s. 

It is also a smaller aircraft than 
Tornado, and will therefore 
not provide as much work. MBB 
is aiming to take up most of any 
slack through its non-aircraft 
activities, including helicopters 
(and the Franco-German PAH-2 
anti-tank helicopter project), 
high speed transport systems, 
and space, through its MBB- 
Emo subsidiary. 

Today, according to Herr 
Schmitz, space-related business 
provides 4,300 jobs directly, and 
9.000 if R and D and other ancil- 
lary activities are included. But 
for all its hi-tech glamour, gov- 
ernment backing and the transi- 
tion from the experimental to 
the commercial stage (on 
October 30 the U.S. shuttle 
Challenger will lift off with a 
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virtually German Space-lab on 
board), Bonn's space pro- 
gramme is unlikely to be a 
major supplier of jobs. 

For its part also, Dornier is 
evolving rapidly. The Franco- 
German Alpha-jet trainer pro- 
gramme is close to the end of 
its life. Out . the company is 
active in the XI. S. space- 
lab and European Ariane 
projects, as well as the future 
EFA, and is a major contractor 
in the European remote sensing 
satellite (ERS-1) programme. 

It is also responsible for the 
DO-228 general transport air- 
craft, of which 94 have been 
sold, and a further 23 taken on 
option. The plane moreover will 
be built under licence is India. 

It is a measure of the limita- 
tions of the country’s aerospace 
industry that the DO-228 Is the 
only sizable aircraft which te a 
purely German venture. But 
there are sound historical and 
practical reasons for the short- 
coming — if such it is. 

Between 1945 and 1955. 
German aerospace to all intents 
and purposes did not exist. 
Then the old pre-war names 
began to regroup, mostly into 
'MBB. But the delay, and the 
obstacles represented by war- 
time memories and Allied re- 
strictions meant that the sector 
was in no position to catch up 
with Britain and France. 

Germany has bought its ticket 
to the top table of the inter- 
national industry by sharing in 
joint ventures, which in any 
case had gradually become the 
only practical means of launch- 
ing major projects. But the 
device serves another purpose 
too. 

If military equipment now 
accounts for 50 per cent of aero- 
space business, that is not least 
because shelter within multi- 
national ventures allows Ger- 
man manufacturers an access to 
foreign sales which the tight 
restrictions on arms exports 
here would make impossible, 
were the country acting oh its 
own. 

The. recent contract to supply 
72 Tornados (in which the 
German participation is 4 2 . 5 
per cent) to Saudi Arabia is a 
case in point. The -deal went 
through with comparatively 
little difficulty — unlike the 
hornet’s nest stirred up by news 
of a posable delivery of a 
munitions plant to the same 
country, just a few days later. 
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Fresh attack oti 
electronic control techniques 


Machine tools 


PETER BRUCE 


ABOUT A YEAR ago, West 
Germany’s machine tool indus- 
try took out a series of 
advertisements in newspapers 
across the nation to announce, 
in effect, “ We are back." 

At first sight, it was an 
eccentric thing to do. The 
country had for years been one 
of the great machine tool pro- 
ducers in the world, and it re- 
mains ' the world’s biggest 
exporter of machine tools. 

“When we went selling in 
the Soviet Union, Ministers 
there knew what a machine tool 
was. After our campaign. 
Martin Bangemann (the West 
German economics minister) 
also knows what a machine tool 
is," one producer says. 

But the education of Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl's Cabinet 
was probably only secondary to 
the campaign. The industry, 
mostly a fragmented collection 
of privately owned companies, 
had been to its own equivalent 
of hell, survived, and it wanted 
to show off a little. 

Squeezed between an on- 
slaught on Its domestic and 
international markets by 
Japanese producers; and a 
dearth' of orders at home, the 
Industry shed 20,000 jobs 
betweeen 1980 and 1984. About 
30 manufacturers are thought 
to have been swallowed up by 
competitors or disappeared 
altogether. Until last year, most 
of the industry was making 
losses. 

But a machine tool producer 
would be in the wrong business 
if the industry’s traditionally 
stomach-churning business 
cycle proved too daunting. 
What was different this time 
was a sharp attack by the 
Japanese, particularly in com- 
puter numerically controlled 
(CNC) lathes and machining 
centres. 

The stoiy of how the 
Japanese invaded Europe with 
mass produced, cheap, reliable, 
colourful machines towards the 
end of the 70s is an old 
one. The fact that they 
scared the Germans, who in the 
main concentrate on specialised 
machines with small markets 
and, hence, small volumes, has 
been stoically hidden. 

The German industry com- 
missioned a study on the 
Japanese attack. Herr Werner 
Babel, owner of one of the 
country's most successful 
machining centre producers. 


Maho (which is an exception 
to the German rale in that it 
mass produces), says that after 
reading it “we were surprised 
at the broad and deep market- 
ing success of the Japanese.” 
There was worse to come in the 
report. “We found out we 
didn't know where we were 
selling or who the customers 
were. 

“It is now very important,” he 
says “ to find out why the 
Japanese were so successful in 
such a short time with CNC 
lathes and machining centres.” 
Apparently the report contains 
an answer, but it, and its 
recommendations, remain 
secret 

What shocked the Germans 
was the sophistication of 
electronics in the Japanese 
machines. " It was overwhelm- 
ing ’’ says Hen- Helmut Betz, 
chairman of Ingersoll's manu- 
facturing operation in 
Germany, “ but I think the 
West German machine tool 
industry has overcome the 
problem very fast.’ 1 

Herr Betz says the Japanese 
did two scary things: they 
started first with a new genera- 
tion of CNC controls but more 
importantly, they introduced a 
much greater proportion of 
“in-line ” testing during pro- 
duction. Where most Euro- 
pean and American producers 
would deliver a machine to a 
customer and then spend a 
month getting the bugs out of 
the system. Japanese com- 
petitors were- able to deliver 
and walk away. 

Lively reaction 

Herr Simon van Kempen, 
chairman of Traub, one of the 
country's biggest turning 
machine producers, remembers 
that his company was making a 
world-beating 60,000 automatic 
lathes a year when the new 
electronics began to appear. 

Traub’s reaction, faced with 
a potentially fatal threat to Its 
export business, was typical, at 
least in its speed. The group 
invested DM 10m five years ago 
in the development of a new 
machine, the TND 360 and 
began funding private research 
at a university close to its head- 
quarters near Stuttgart. 
Ironically, it teamed up with 
Mitsubishi to develop a new 
control which would leapfrog 
its competitors. 

The reaction to the Japanese 
has also transformed many of 
the companies. Scharmann 
used to be a fairly dull pro- 
ducer of conventional boring 
machines. It first tried to meet 
the Japanese head on by con- 
verting, through the applica- 
tion of new electronics, a range 


of boring mills to machining 
centres. “ It was a failure,” says 
Scharmann’s sales manager. 
Heir Helmut Maeschke, ** but it 
changed us.” 

Scbannaan has now devoted 
itself to building flexible manu- 
facturing systems and, in 
common with the technology it 
is selling the salesmen too 
have undergone an almost 
cosmic change. “ We’re looking 
for risk takers,” says Hen* 
Maeschke. “We’re deliberately 
looking for top grade custo- 
mers.” The group has sold 
systems to JOB in Britain, GM. 
in the VS. and to Germany’s 
most successful printing plant 
producer. Heidelbergerdruk. 

"We told Neil Bamford (of 
JCB), * If you go for this system 
it will make your career. We 
won’t let you down’.” Herr 
Maeschke says. The Germans 
have never sold machine tools 
like that before. 

The hard work, pain even, 
has made the recovery over the 
past 18 months that much 
sweeter. Incoming orders for 
machine tools rose 34 per cent 
in 1984 to a total of DM ll.lbn 
but that performance was 
largely export-induced. This 
year, however, orders are up 
50 per cent again, and the cheer- 
ing news is that, while exports 
are still up (60 per cent on last 
year), the domestic market has 
suddenly taken off. Home orders 
have risen 36 per cent so far 
in 1985. 

Capacity utilisation in the 
industry, already at a high 84 
per cent last year, currently 
stands at nearly 95 per cent. 
Herr Van Kempner says Traub’s 
order book is. full for the next 
12 months and. like many others 
in the industry, he 'is now find- 
ing it difficult to expand 
capacity and find new people. 
The boom, he says, will prob- 
ably begin to fade in 1987. 

Having been caught once at 
being the best manufacturers of 
machines no-one wanted to buy, 
the West Germans are highly 
unlikely to find themselves in 
the same predicament again — 
at least in the foreseeable 
future. "We are watching the 
Japanese,” says Herr Maeschke, 
but like many of his colleagues 
he believes the threat from the 
east has been overcome. Ger- 
man producers claim the 
Japanese simply cannot com- 
pete with bigger machines and 
consequently lower volumes. Of 
British and other European 
competition there is simply no 
discussion. 

That may be complacency, 
and there does remain a high 
element of risk in the business. 
“You have to do your home- 
work,” says Herr Babel, “but 
you also have to be a bit lucky.” 


Recovery 
follows 
years 
of losses 


ETTHER West Germany’s steel- 
makers have . developed to a 
fine art the practice of putting 
the worst possible lace on to the 
best possible news, or they 
really are, as they claim, a 
healthy and - vibrant - species 
faced with an extinction as 
rapid and mysterious as the 
dinosaur. 

After a miserable few -years, 
culminating ‘ in widespread- 
losses in 1983, all the major 
producers recovered last year. 
Thyssen turned a 1983 loss of 
DM 416m into a DM 176m profit 
in 1984. Krupp Stahl, which 
lost DM 287m -in 1983, made 
DM - 2lm last year. Hoesch 
improved its operating profit 
from DM 31m to DM 182m, and 
.plans to pay its first dividend 
since 1976 next year. Kloecfcner- 
Werke lost DM 139.7m m 
1982-83. broke even (though its 
steelmaking division continued 
to lose) in 1933-84 and expects 
to have made an operating profit 
for its 1984-85 year, which ended 
on September 30. 

Total West German crude 
steel output rose IQ per cent 
to 39.4m tonnes last year and 
win rise to just over 40m tonnes 
this year. Exports rose 17 per 
cent to l&9m tonnes In 1984 
and will reach 14£m tonnes 
over the next two months, 
utilisation of steelmaking 
capacity (a difficult measure- 
ment in the steel industry) Is 
said to have risen to 76 per cent 
thi^ year from around 70 per 
cent in 1984. 

The .steelmakers, however, 
are not to be found chortling 
over their balance sheet .and 
production figures. Instead they 
are to be found on platforms 
railing against government 
41 soft-headedness, ” in the. 
European court complaining 
about subsidies, pounding tables 
in Brussels' in an effort to stop 
moves to liberalise the heavily 
regulated European- -steel 
market and worrying among 
themselves about protectionism 
in the U.S. . ■ 


Steel 

PETER BRUCE 
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....Being ^mostly ..public .eom- 
: c pages andinotrrKke-many. of 
.-their. /European.. : competitotf. 
hy»t^wied £Ii ft& I fiOTans *U 
1 live with the same nightmare— 
high subsidies In France. Italy 
and Belgium make it difficult 
to compete fairly. The govern- 
ment in Bonn, despite an 
apparent ideological abhorrence 
of state aids, approved a “final” 
injection in March this year of 
DM 9bn in subsidy to these 
countries through the European 
Co mmiss ion: that same commis- 
sion is now trying to lift pro- 
duction (and in some cases even 
price) controls on structural 
stems, wire and coaled sheets 
which the Germans say would 
encourage subsidised producers 
to raise output and 'ut puces. 

Neither is there any justice. 
Earlier this month the Euro- 
pean court threw out a com- 
plaint by West Germany about 
the w-y the cobimisjinn lias 
been authorising subsidies of 
the country’s competii irs. 

Even more worrying must- be 
the fact that while there is 
growing evidence of a broad 
recovery in the domestic 
economy here — after two years 
in which gross national product 
growth has been almost entirely 
due to a dollar-led export boom 
— domestic consumption of steel 
is hardly rising. 

While the motor industry is 
heading for probably another 
year of record profits, car- 
makers are also using tighter 
steels and any value-added 
advantages to the steel pro- 
ducers are being squeezed by 
imports. And the construction 
industry, the most important 
steel consumer, remains in 
crisis and is only taking part in 
the recovery to the, extent that 
the three-year plunge in ' con- 
struction orders has slowed 
slightly: Steel imports, about 
40 per cent of total consump- 
tion, continue to rise, by about 
3 per cent this year to 9.6m 
tonnes. 

The steelmakers, however, 
claim to have done all they can 
to cut capacity and meet, the 
real demands of the market. 
Capacity has been cut by "6.3m 
tonnes from 5&Jm tonnes ' In 
3980 — more than demanded by 
the Commission as it : imple- 
mented its long-running -regime 
designed to stage a managed 
run-down of capacity through- 
out the European community. 
Producers say the remaining 
gap between available domestic 
capacity — 465m tonnes — and 
production would quickly be 
reduced if EEC steel subsidies 
were cut off (as planned in 
1986) and the Germans could 
then be given the same access 
to other European markets as 
is allowed in Germany. 

But that is probably, not how 
the real world will unfold. West 
German producers believe' they 
face subsidised competition for 
years to come and the truth is 
that they are not doing too 
badly in spite of it. And they 
will survive. Even Arbed 
Saarstahi. the cripple of the 
domestic steel industry, is show- 
ing signs of life, after having 
more than DM 3ba pumped 
into it in the last eight years. 
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Stuttgart’s 
problems those 
of success 



Top quality paper 
for your portfolio 


Jf you want secured paper 9 KtW is a central credit and 


The North-South 
issue 


QUESTION — "Who ore the 
Scots?” 

ANSWER — “.Swabians cost out 
of their homeland for being 
wasteful/ 1 * 

THAT IS one of the milder 
Swabian jokes. Another (which 
appears in several versions) 
tells of the Swabian who 
Insisted that his ashes be put in 
ah egg timer after death "so 
that I can go on being useful.” 

The casual traveller who 
comes across these tales while 
reading on the train speeding 
south to Stuttgart may find that 
a shiver goes up his spine. 
Stuttgart, after all, is the capital 
of the state of Ba den-W tlrttem- 
berg — home of the evidently 
mean and chillingly diligent 
Swabians. 

Better, perhaps, to stay bn the 
train and go on to Munich. The 
Bavarians are reputed to be fun- 
loving and expansive (perhaps 
even a bit too' much so at times). 

If, despite his qualms, the 
traveller gets out in Stuttgart 
after all he is in for a pleasant 
surprise. One of his first views 
on leaving the station will be 
of a vine-planted hillside sweep- 
ing down almost to the city 
centre. 


City vineyard 


He will (rightly) say to him- 
self that this must be one 
of the most expensive strips of 
vineyard in the world — so 
money is evidently not every- 
thing to Swabians! 

He may also learn that the 
Stuttgarters produce more wine 
than almost any other German 
municipality: and, surely, no 
people with so close a relation- 
ship to the grape can be wholly 
work-crazy. 

.These first impressions are 
quickly confirmed by a couple 
of minutes’ stroll from the 
station into the Sbhlossgarten — 
a grand city * park with 
fountains, lakes, splendid build- 
ings (and Swabians uncharacter- 
istically lazing in their 
dozens on the grass). • 

. At one end .of the park -the 
huge, baroque Neae& Sdflo&s 
with its - marble- * walls ’amt 
crystal vehffladeHers i; fbnee- : the* 
residence of the Kings of 
WOrttemberg) is in itself 
eloquent evidence of more in 
Stuttgart's history than un- 
imaginative pfennig-pinching . 

A few steps away the Staats- 


tbeater helps round out the 
picture of the city too— with its 
fine opera and a ballet company 
acknowledged to be Germany’s 
finest. 

The traveller who sees all 
this — perhaps with brief trips 
to the Staatsgalerie to see the 
canvases of the Stuttgart 
expressionist Oskar Schlemmer, 
or to the Weissenhaf sector of 
apartment houses master- 
minded by Mies van der Rohe 
— may return to the railway 
station feeling more than a 
little baffled. 

He had expected a hectic 
time in a bustling, business- 
oriented City — and instead he. 
found an almost dreamy atmos- 
phere, like that of a large and 
elegant spa. Could it be that 
all those tales about Swabians 
were pore fantasy? 

19 mineral springs 

Not altogether. True, there is 
something in that comparison 
to a spa. Stuttgart has 19 
mineral springs and a thriving 
water bottling business. After 
the war, when the city suffered 
serious bomb damage, there 
was even talk of turning Stutt- 
gart into a full-time spa with 
the Neues Schloss as the top 
hotel. 

Instead native diligence and 
business acumen (along with a 
bit of luck) quickly restored 
Stuttgart as a centre for high 
quality industry. The big 
names are well known the 
world over — Daimler Benz and 
Porsche (motor ' vehicles), 
Bosch (electricals), Zeiss 
(optics) and so on. 

But the success of such 
major companies is not the only 
reason why Stuttgart and the 
state it heads have regularly ■ 
been able to turn in the lowest 
unemployment rates in the 
country. 

For one thing the Swabians 
have a good spread of small 
and medium-sized companies 
which have shown great flexi- 
bility in the face of recession. 
For another they have iden- 
tified high technology, high 
growth sectors and fostered 
them more steadily than most 
other areas of the country have 
done. 

There is one good geographi- 
cal reason why a stroll round 
the city centre yields little 
evidence of this industrial 
muscle. Stuttgart’s core lies in 
a bowk-bounded by chills,. some 
of them steep. 

It is one of the most attrac- 
tive of all city sites but it also 
has grave drawbacks. The air 
in the centre often becomes 
stifling in the summer, road 








with high yfeWSiWWs bearer 
bonds and Schuldscheine 
are just what you’re looking 


Hie baroque Neues Schloss, former palace of the Kings of Wtixttemberg, dominates 
one end of the Schlossgarten city park 


development institution at 
the federal ieveL fultv backed 


German y. Its capital is held 
by the Federal Republic, 

80 percent and the Lander 
(federal states), 20 percent 

1 The bonds rank as trust 
investment and are eftgibfe 
for investment by insurance 
companies, according to 
German law 

Total Assets overDMSQbil/ion. 


The Bank promotes the 
German economy through 
long-term bans, export 
credits, and guarantees. 

One ot the reasons for KTWs 
tap-bracket rating in the 
capital markets Is the hk rfi 
de cree of creeps covered by 
guarantees as required by 
the law concerning KfW 


communications can he nerve- 
wracking and the scope for 
business expansion is w 11 ^- 

When Robert Bosch set up 
shop with two helpers in the 
last century he could easily 
work from within Stuttgart 
itself. But the Robert Bosch 
group (1984 turnover 
DM 18.4bn) has long since 
moved out of town to the 
ScMUerbShe heights— still only 
20 minutes' drive from the 
centre. 

likewise, Daimler-Benz is 
across the River Neckar in the 
suburb of Unterttirkeim to the 
east, and Porsche is at Zuffen- 
hausen to the north. "Silicon 
Valley Stuttgart" blossoms 
acros the autobahn ring to the 
south. 

Stuttgart’s problems are, m 
part, the problems of success. 
For example, the local metal- 
workers’ trade unionists are 
among the toughest bargainers 
in the country, feeding with 
some justice that Stuttgart area 
employers are better heeled 
than their counterparts else- 
where. 

Then nearly one-fifth of the 
city's 570,000 inhabitants are 
foreigners — “ guest workers ” 
and their families drawn by the 
good employment opportunities. 
That naturally makes for inte- 
gration strains. 

Fortunately Stuttgart has two 
particularly adroit political 
leaden — both Christian Demo- 
crats. who none the less make 
a study in contracsts. One is 
the state Prime Minister, Herr 
Lothar Spilth, a small, dark 
man — the personification of 
the Swabian " hustler." 

He is always on the move, 
whether probing the dunces of 
mom business., with ; JC h in a , - , 
Avamining the latest technologi- 
cal developments In the U-S, — 
or fostering local research 
efforts into fields like micro- 
electronics and biotechnology. 

He has also had the political 


The bleak Ninth Sea coastal area of Lower Saxony epitomises 
the country’s less prosperous face. 

Windswept East Frisia 
feels the chill 


ON A RAW October afternoon, 
as a rasping wind drives the 
rain almost horizontally before 
it, and when sky, sea and sand 
fuse into differing shades of 
grey and glinting silver. East 
Frisia begins to reveal its souL 

The summer tourists have 
mostly gone, and the holiday 
houses stand locked and empty. 
During the approach from the 
south to this remote north- 
western corner of Germany, pas- 
ture and woodland give way to 
flat open expanses: of dykes, 
canals and the occasional line 
of unhappy poplars, bowed 
before the gales they are sup- 
posed to break. 

The rich roax&y grass land 
supports herd upon herd or rat 
Frisian cattle. There are solid 
little villages and large red- 
brick farmhouses, sometimes 
the odd windmill, visible from 
miles away. 

Mud and sand 

Further on still, the land 
finally yields to the shallows and 
mudflats of the North Sea. Just 
beyond there are islands, tike . 
Nordemey, little more than 
riant sand dunes. The reso- 
lutely cheery little tow n sh ell er- 
rag at its western tip even has 
a to cater for the taste 

of its more affluent summer via* 

t °Sut northwards and east- 
wards, civilisation gradual* 
gives up the unequal fight. 
Shat soil there, isj^dsto 
sand, the shrubs and dogged 
fir trees to reeds. 

Along the last line of dunes 

are dotted stoutly built and 

cosy Ghstridfto. Safely within 
them, you can sip the sweet 
weak tea beloved by the JUJJJJ 
—or something «wnger-«ja 
contemplate the elementsout- 
side doing their wont WJffl 
thewiad is up, the wateus 
grey-brown and a filmy golden 
cloud- of whipped sand, co vers 
the beach, as far as the eye 
can see- . 

This is where Germany ends* 
not only physical^ but 
economically as well. For East 
Frisia and its islands are not 
just a geographical outpost 
pointing nowhere. They also 
constitute the poorest region 


of the country, where unemploy- 
ment in places is at levels 
approaching those of the third 
world. 

Of course, such things are 
relative. West Germany is after 
all the greatest industrial power 
in Europe; and in the port 
town of Emden, whose 52,000 
inhabitants make it the largest 
centre of the vicinity, the over- 
powering first impression is of 
neat solid prosperity, so 
reminiscent of Holland just 
across the estuary of the River 
Ems. 

But even in Emden, with its 
natty shops, its cheerful sturdy 
people, and night clubs with 
names tike Madhouse and Eve 
which stay open until 4 am on 
a Saturday night, appearances 
are deceptive. . . 

Once it was among the most 
important ports of Germany and 
North Europe, before the 
estuary silted up during the 
16th century. It was rebuilt by 
human toil, but even that has 
been unable, to prevent Emden 
sharing in the larger industrial 
agonies of Germany in the 1660s. 

The contraction of the steel 
industry in the Ruhr, more than 
200 miles to the south, has 
helped to kill thousands of jobs 
there by drastically reducing the 
imports of iron ore which once 
were the staple of the 'port 

Emden’s role as a transit 
centre has been damaged by the 
growth of ports like Antwerp 
and, above all, Rotterdam, which 
moreover offer cheaper freight 
rates along the network of 
canals which criss-crosses 
Northern Germany. 

The crisis in the shipbuilding 
industry too has weighed upon 
the town. Thyssen Nordsee- 
werke, the biggest yard in the 
state of Lower Saxony, has 
halved its workforce in Emden 
to 2,500 . Today, Emden's hopes 
are pinned in part upon a 
revival in the -car industry 
which would benefit Volks- 
wagen, whose local plant, em- 
ploying 10,000 people provides 
tiie main source of work for 
both city and hinterland. 

Another prop should be the 
project, worth over DM lbn, 
for new port and industry 
facilities in the bay of DoUart 


just to the south. After stiff 
opposition from German and 
Dutch environmentalists — and 
almost a quarter, of a century 
of discussion — agreement was 
signed in September 1964 by 
the foreign ministers of the 
Netherlands and West Germany 
for the scheme to go ahead, a 
symbol of determination at last 
to revive the fortunes of the 
place. 

.But Leer, a few miles inland : 
along the Ems, has not been : 
so -. fortunateL Its name in 
German ** empty "—and 

could hardly be more fitting. ! 
Once the biggest employer , 
there was a subsidiary of the ' 
Olympia typewriting concern, j 
closed after the near collapse 
of its parent AEG in 1982. Even 
construction of a new motor- 
way link with the richer, more 
industrialised areas to the 
south is unlikely to a 

decisive difference. 

13pc out of work 

Unemployment in the state of 
Lower Saxony, at over IS per 
cent; is well above the mtinnai 
average. By most estimates the 
figure around Kmriten. and 
above all Leer is double that 
In Friesoythe. a town of 82,000 
people 55 nriles to the west of 
Bremen, the registered un- 
employed represent 40.3 per 
cent of the workforce. It is the 
highest jobless rate in all 
Germany- 

True, much of the Immediate 
misery is cushioned, by West 
Germany’s eminently generous 
system of social security bene- 
fits. But even that cannot 
change the fact that Friesoythe 
and the rest of East Frisia are 
stranded on the wrong side of 
the other division of Germany, 
between- a north becoming 
relatively poorer, and . a 
flourishing south. , 

The East Frisians are hardy 
and stoical, and great surv iv ors. 
But they nurse few illusions 
that the prospects of real 
revival are hardly mote encour- 
aging than one of those glinting 
sandswept days, when the wind 
is so strong that a seagull can 
hang motionless . on its eddies. 

Rupert Cornwell 


acumen to act as intermediary 
between the choleric Bavarian 
Prime Minister, Franz Josef 
Strauss, and Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in Bonn — without getting 
his fingers burned In the pro- 
cess. 

The other leader is Herr Man- 
fred Rommel, best known out- 
side Germany as the son of the 
wartime "desert fox" Field 
Marshal, but locally recognised 
above an as one of the most 
popular mayors Stuttgart has 
ever had. A big. comfort- 
able-looking man who gets 
through far more work in a 
day than his appearance might 
suggest, Herr Rommel has a 


deserved reputation fpr poli- 
tical fairness and civil courage. . 

There are many examples-— j 
among the best known when he , 
agreed that terrorists who had I 
committed suicide In Stuttgart- ; 
Stammheim top security jail 
could he buried in a local city 
cemetery. To shocked citizens 
who recalled the terrorists’ 
crimes, the mayor said simply 
that "all enmity ends with 
death.” 

Stuttgart has many reasons 
to consider itself a fortunate 
city — and one of them is Man- 
fred Rommel. 

Jonathan Carr 
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Palmengartenstr. 5-9, Postfach 111141, D-6000 Frankfurt/Main Tt 
Telephone: 69/7431-2445, Telex: 411352 


At the heart of 
Germany’s financial capital: 

Helaba Frankfurt 
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Helaba Frankfurt in brief. A solid 
banking partner. 

Helaba Frankfurt is a govern- 
ment-backed universal bank rank- 
ing among Germany’s foremost 
financial institutions with total 
assets exceeding DM 66 billion. 

It offers a broad range of commer- 
cial and investment banking facili- 
ties as well as brokerage and invest- 
ment advisory services. 


Helaba Frankfort serves both 
domestic and international clients. 

Concentrating on wholesale 
banking, especially in the medium 
to long-term sector, Helaba Frank- 
furt tailors its comprehensive ser- 
vices for large corporations, central 
banks, government entities, and 
other financial institutions. More- 
over, it acts as banker to the State 
ofHesse. 

Funding is facilitated through 
issuing its own bearer bonds and 
SD Certificates (Schuldscheindar- 
lehen). The total outstanding is 
some DM 27 billion. 

Helaba Frankfurt is also at 
home in key international markets, 
operating for example full service 
branches in London and New York 
as well as a Luxembourg subsidiary 
specializing in Euromarket trans- 
actions and private banking. 


Helaba FtriiTMM 

Hessische Landesbank -Girozentrale- 


You’ll find Helaba Frankfort In 
major financial centers. 

Head Office: 

Junghofstrasse 18-26 
D-6000 Frankfurt/Main 
Tel. (0 69) 132-01, Tx. 415291-0 

New York Branch : 

499 Park Avenne 

New York, New York 10022 

Tel. (212) 3712500, Tx. 234426 

London Branch: 

8, Moorgate, London EC2R 6DD 
TeL (01) 726 45 54, Tc. 8875 U 

Luxembourg Subsidiar y: 

Helaba Luxembourg, Hessische 
Landesbank International S.A. 

4, Mace de Paris 

Tel. (52) 4994011, Ts. 3295 helaln 
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Welcome to Kempinski. 

Kempinski is a lifestyle: that of our guests. 
Here one resides in elegant surroundings, 
enjoying the casual yet cultivated ambience 
and mixing with bis peers. That’s what 
Kempinski patrons firms all the world trea- 
sure about “life a la KempinskT. 

Each of our hotels has its own individual 
tradition, mirrored in its architecture. 

And each is endowed with its own quite dis- 
« tinctive personality, deriving from this 
3 % tradition. Kempinski connoisseurs savor the 
differences. All Kempinski Hotels share a 
common heritage of gracious hospitality in 
the classic tradition of Europe’s great hotels. 
With modem amenities contributing, of 
course, to today’s service concept 

Welcome to Kempinski. 



KEMPINSKI 

AkTICNGE&EUSCHAFT 






BRISTOL HOTEL 
Kempinski Berlin 


HOTEL GRAVEN BRUCH 
KtfmwnsJri Frankfurt 


KurfEratembiran 27 - D-1000 Berlin 15 BE078 Frankfun/Neu-bcnbure 2 
Tel: (0 30> M 10 91 -TetaK 0143 553 Tel: (061 ff2) SOSO- Telex: 04 17673 


ATLANTIC HOTEL 

Kempinski Hamburg 
An der Alsier 72- D-2000Hambu 
Tet (040) 24 8001- Telex: 02 163 : 


HOTEL VIER JAHRESZEITEN 
Kempinski MQochen 
Member Imer-Con line mal Hotels 
Maxiraitemstrasse 17 ■ R4000 Munich 22 
Tel: (089) 23 03 90- Telex: 05 23 859 
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Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung is read 
by more decision makers 
in business and 
administration than any 
other German daily 
and economic newspaper. 
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Source: Readership analysis of derision makers in business and administration ’85 




Setting 

fashion 


trends 


RISK-TAKING is the essence 
of style. Ataxy Quant did it in 
the Sixties. So did Andy 
Warhol. The Parisians do it. 
So do the Milanese.’ But what 
about the Germans? 

The young trendies of West 
Berlin and Munich take risks 
in parading the ■ outlandish 
styles known as street fashion. 
Bavarian men take rides, but 
lederhosen have never caught 
on abroad. 

That is not to say, however, 
that successful .fashion has to 
be outrageous. Several West 
German companies have proved 
the point. In fact. West German 
success in the rag trade has 
been partly because the indus- 
try offers no-risk products 
designed to sell in volume, 
rather than to shock or titillate. 

Among West Germany's big- 
gest clothing manufacturers, 
Escada. Atondl and Steflmann 
do little to disguise the fact that 
they go for solid, rather than 
spectacular style. Their pro- 
ducts are tailored to suit the 
market as it is today, not as it 
mieht be neat season. 

Nonetheless, the progress 
made by German fashion, at 
home and on world markets in 
recent years, can take some of 
hie credit for helping to puli 
the country's textile industry 
out of the doldrums^ 

The industry began to show 
real signs of recovery in the 
second half of the 1970s, at 
about the same time as the 
world's fashion experts began 
to take more than a passing in- 
terest in what was on offer at 
the fashion houses of Berlin, 
Hamburg: Munich Dus&el- 
dorf. 

Of course, the industry has 
done much of the -hard work it- 
self. It has shed thousands of 
jobs and automated extensively, 
but it acknowledges that 
fashion designers have played 
as important part in what has 
been achieved so far. 

Turnover in the textile indus- 
try has risen slowly over the 
past 15 years, from DM 25bn 
(994 bn) in 1970 to nearly 



A taste of India from Manfred Schneider’s summer 1986 collection (left) and a 
double-breasted suit (right) by Hugo Boss 


DM 35bn last year, up 5.7 per 
cent on 1983, and a marked im- 
provement after five virtually 
flat years. 

Herr JOrg von Netzer, head 
of international affairs at 
Gesamttextil, the West German 
textile federation, says that 
while the market overall 
remains sluggish, "fashion is 
an area where we can look for 
growth because it is always 
changing. We had great hopes 
in the golden age of chemical 
fibres, but that is now on a 
declining curve so we have *a 
look elsewhere." 

One of the major problems 
facing the industry, according 
to Herr von Netzer, is the 
copying of German textile 
designs abroad. 

Imitation, of course, is the 
sincerest form of flattery, and 
it is ironic that designers in 
Italy, the home of inimitable 
style and good taste, are 
apparently among the copycats 
— a point Her von Netzer 
would doubtless like to make to 
Hugo Boss, a fast-growing 
fashion company based in 
Metzingen, near Stuttgart, and 
the place to go if one is an 
upwardly - mobile executive 
looking for understated style. 

The company was set up in 
1923 by Hugo Boss, who began 
by making men's workwear and 
boys* clothing. Today it is run 
by Boss’s two grandsons. 


Jdchen and Owe Holy, both in 
their early forties and more 
inclined towards Italian chic 
than workaday overalls. 

Boss makes regular trips to 
Italy to keep an eye on the 
fashions there, and it' imports 
90 per cent of its material from 
Italy. Herr Gerd Flosdorff, head 
of Boss marketing, says that 
West German textiles are not 
fashionable enough to suit the 
company’s style: 

"We would like to buy more 
in West Germany because the 
Industry here is more reliable, 
but the textiles are generally 
two or three seasons behind 
Italy.” 

Such remarks inevitably put 
the German textile industry on 
the defensive. Herr von Netzer, 
who disputes the extent of the 
fashion time-lag. concedes that 
the domestic Industry must do 
more if potential customers like 
Boss, which buys around 3.5m 
metres of material -a year, are 
dissatisfied with the home pro- 
duct Nevertheless, he adds that 
German industry "has done 
quite a lot in the way of design. 
The fact that we are worth 
copying is a sign of that” 

One of the problems, accord- 
ing to Herr Wolfgang Ley, presi- 
dent of the German Fashion 
Institute, and chief executive of 
Escada, is that West Germany’s 
image fails to reflect its per- 


formance: 

"West German design and 
fashion are fax better than their 
reputation makes them out tb 
be. It is an astonishing, but 
little-known fact that West Ger- 
many is the world’s biggest 
exporter of women’s clothing 
. . . lifting our image to match 
our actual performance is a 
challenge to all of us in the' 
industry,” he says. 

Women’s fashion in west 
Germany remains, for the most 
part, deliberate in its co- 
ordination and carefully-formed 
lines, aside from the work of a 
few of the country's top 
designers, who are beginning to 
chip away at the country’s poor, 
fashion image. 

Manufacturers like Nino, 
Steilmann, Mondi and Escada, 
and the industry as a whole, 
have established an inter- 
national reputation for: deliver- 
ing a high quality product .oh, 
time. For the buyers, that is 
often more important than 
delivering haute couture, and 
once West Germany has 
managed to combine market, 
reliability with high fashion 
on an international scale. . 
its only remaining task 
will . be to- select a fashion 
capital. One can be sure that, 
unlike their political predeces- 
sors, they will pot choose Bonn. 

Sheila Jones 


Two pillars of publishing 


tr- 


MENTION the name of the late 
Axel Springer well outside West 
Germany and the chances are 
that people will know at once 
whom you mean. 

But if you ' talk about Rein- 
hard Mohn you may well get a 
blank stare. “ Reinhard 
who . . . 

At first glance this seems odd. 
even unfair. Both Springer and 
Mohn helped to create the post- 
war "economic miracle” in W ret 
Germany and in some respects 
they personified it 

Both men built up highly 
successful publishing empires. 
Indeed that of Mohn, the 
Bertelsm ann group, has 
emerged as much the larger of 
the two. 

In most other respects, how- 
ever, the contrast between 
Springer and Mohn could 
hardly be greater. 

Springer, who died in Septem- 
ber at the age of 73. was a 
passionate conservative whose 
political convictions were 
vigorously — often stridently— 
voiced by his newspapers. In 
principle, much of what he 
stood for looks unexceptionable 
— the peaceful reunification of 
Germany, the rejection of 
totalitarianism and support for 
a social market economy. 

Few Germans worked with as 
much dedication as Springer to 
oromote reconciliation with the 
Jewish people. In practice his 
views brought him into fierce 
conflict, above all with the 
rebellious. Leftist young of the 
late 1900s and with the 
Ostpolitik of the Social Demo- 


crat-Liberal Government in the 
1970s. 

Yet his opponents saw him as 
a “cold 'warrior;" reactionary 
and materialistic. ... . 

1 ironically; Whbh the ’Sfoung 
Alex Springer began work 
amid the bombed ruins of Ham- 
burg just after the war he was 
no political missionary. Indeed, 
he seems to have been almost 
apolitical. 

His first success came when 
the occupying British forces 
gave him a licence to publish a 
radio programmes periodical. It 
was H5r 2u (listen In), now a 


The Media 

JONATHAN CARR 


family magazine as well as a 
television and radio guide with 
a weekly circulation of 3.3m. 

In media terms Springer 
effected a revolution in 1952 
with liis Bild — a tabloid periodi- 
cal such as the Germans had 
not had before, with lots of 
pictures, big headlines, little 
subtlety and huge drawing 
power. 

Today it sells 5-3m copies 
daily. 

Cut it was only with the 
acquisition of the upmarket 
daily Die Welt in 1953 that 
Springer’s political l eaning s 
began to emerge clearly. A few 
years later he had set up his 
19-storey corporate bead office 


in West Berlin, a gesture of 
defiance to the Communists (it 
is close to the infamous Wall 
divfdiflgthe city) and a. symbol 
of "bis. hopes for a future united 
Gtiran?.-** •' -•'V ' - • s — - •• 

For all his business and 
political setbacks, as well as 
personal tragedy (his son took 
his own life five years ago). 
Springer has left a group own- 
ing some of Germany’s best- 
selling publications and with a 
turnover last year of DM 2.4bn. 

Bertelsmann, the house that 
Reinhard Mohn built up, is far 
bigger. Indeed, it is one of the 
world’s largest media concerns, 
with 1983-84 turnover of nearly 
DM 7bn and net profits of 
DM 289m. It employs about 
32,000 people in more than a 
score of countries and this year 
has organised concerts and con- 
ferences to celebrate its 150th 
anniversary. 

Yet Mohn, who with his 
family owns nearly 90 per cent 
of Bertelsmann common stock, 
remains something of, a mystery 
man. One reason is that, unlike 
Springer, he is not a newspaper 
magnate. 

Bertelsmann does almost 
everything else you can think of 
in the media— books, records, 
video, satellite TV and, through 
its subsidiary G runer and Jahr, 
owns popular magazines like 
Stem. 

Taking over a modest 
business which began as a 
printer of hymnals and prayer 
books, Mohn (a fifth-generation 
member of the founding family) 
reformed the company's pat- 


riarchal structure and generated 
astonishing growth. ' 

DeceqtralisatUm a f decision- 
making. a profit-sharing scheme 
and generous social benefits 
Wfeie all partof Mohn's strategy 
over. more than three decades. 
Sometimes the giroup'almost fell 
over itself In its helter-skelter 
progress. 

But consolidation (as in the 
early 1980s) soon gave way to 
another leap forward. Following 
his own Iron rule, Mohn 
stepped down as chief executive 
at the age of 60 in 1981; but he 
keeps a keen eye on the 
business as head of the super- 
visory board. 

What is likely to be the future 
of these media groups which 
have been so decisively formed 
by the dedication and drive of 
two individuals? 

Shortly before he died Axel 
Springer made a plan which 
partly opens his group to public 
ownership while continuing to 
safeguard its independence: 49 
per cent of Springer’s DM 170m 
capital has been placed in the 
form of "registered shares” 
with approved buyers; who can 
sell their holdings only with 
the consent of the group. 

The master company. Axel 
Springer Gesellschaft fflr Pub- 
lizistik. holds 26.1 per cent of 
the capital and the Burda pub- 
lishing company another 24.9 

S ir cent. That structure 
dicates a continued editorial 
thrust in the main group pub- 
lications such as Springer would 
nave wished — for a t ime at 
least. 


Spreading the word world-wide 


MARK TWAIN is probably not 
the only person to have 
grappled with the German 
language and concluded that to 
read and understand it "must 
always remain an impossibility 
to a foreigner.” 

The complexities of Its 
grammar, coupled with a 
jungle of rules governing the 
use of capital letters (78), 
hyphens (50) and commas 
(about 100), make German 
perhaps one of the least 
enticing to learn as a foreign 
language. 

Sven Goethe. a major 
Influence on German linguistic 
development, is reported to 
have preferred reading his own 
works in French in. the latter 
stages of his life, because he 
found it easier. 

Goethe’s same, notwithstand- 
ing, is today at the forefront of 
a campaign to revive the use 
of the German language world- 
wide, or at least to halt the 
decline in its use. Such is the 
concern In West Germany, that 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
ordered a special report on 
the subject earlier this year, 
after promising in his 1983 
inaugural speech, to "under- 
take new efforts to make the 
German language more widely 
known abroad.”' 

Part of the offensive involves 
the teaching of German to 
thousands of foreigners all over 
the world. The Bonn Govern- 
ment last year provided 


DM200m to the Goethe Insti- 
tute, a language and cultural 
organisation with 150 schools 
worldwide. Its task is to spread 
tile word — Ouf Deutsch. 

The Goethe Institute has 
taught German to more than 3m 
people since it was set up m 
1951. At the moment, it is. in- 
volved in making a film, and a 
television series, to promote the 


Language issues 


SHEILA JONES 


German language worldwide. 

There was a time, not so long 
ago, when no such promotional 
activity was necessary. In the 
1920s, and earlier, German was 
a dominant language among 
scholars of philosophy, science' 
and theology, not least because 
many of the influential thinkers 
of the day were German. 

Even then, however, the Ger- 
mans themselves were not im- 
mune from the sheer horridness 
of some of their grammatical 
constructions and the linguistic 
tricks many foreigners believe 
arc designed to confuse them. 
An oft-cited example of the 
trouble one can get Into by 
using capital letters in the 
wrong place (or worse still, by 


not using them at all), is the 
sentence u lch ho be in Berlin 
liebe Genossen'’ meaning "I have 
dear comrades in Berlin.” 
Switch the . capitals (liebe and 
genossen as opposed to Bonn 
and Berlin), and one has "Ich 
habe in Berlin Liebe genossen " 
or "I have enjoyed love in Ber- 
lin." 

The -capitals question re- 
mains unresolved. The East 
Germans are thought, to be 
ready to give them up, while 
the West Germans have yet to 
make up their minds. 

Meanwhile, the teaching of 
the language as a whole, con- 
tinues to decline abroad. In 
the past 10 to 15 years, school 
curriculum reforms in western 
Europe have put less emphasis 
on the arts, including lang- 
uages. and more on commercial 
and technical schooling. 

German is still the native 
tongue of 90m -people in 
Europe, although the number 
is falling. About 15m children 
and students worldwide learn 
German as a foreign language, 
while in 1979, the figure was 
nearer 17m. 

In the U-S., only 1.3m out of 
40m citizens of German descent, 
still speak German. Among UB. 
high school students, about Sm 
study Spanish, 1m. French, and 
about 300,000 German. In the 
UK, around 75 per cent of 
O-level language students take 
French, while about 20 per cent 
take German. 


According to the latest avail- 
able figures, 155,000 UK 
students took a French O-level 
in 1983, and 48.000 took Ger- 
man. The gap narrows slightly 
among A-Jevel and' university 
students, and a - . growing 
number of adults take up 
German later in lile, often .for 
professional reasons. 

The concern in West' Ger- 
many is net a straightforward 
matter of how many foreigners 
can speak German. The ■ Bonn 
Government would like the 
teaching of German abroad -to 
help to create a sympathy- with 
Germany, and tb foster a. high 
regard, for the country as a 
cultural and industrial centre 
— the latter being based on the 
assumption that people who 
speak German are more likely 
to buy German.' 

But it can take little comfort 
from .the words of Mrs Hertha 
Stephenson, president of the 
ue. Association of Teachers of 
German, who remarked re- 
centiy that “ German to us is 
a kind of latter-day Latin.'” 
However, that view is probably 
less alarming than the xondur 
swns drawn by Mark Twaim 
who would have delighted - in 
the story that Emperor Charles 
Y, who presided over the many*: 
tongued Spanish empire. -.400 
years ago, spoke Spanish to bis 
French to his cook, 
Italian to his mistress ■. add" 
German to his horse, . . . : *'' 
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EURONOTES AND CREDITS 

News International 
-launch splashes out 


BY PETER MONTAGNON IN LONDON 


MR RUPERT MURDOCH’S News 
International has made a splash in 
the Euronote market with the 
launch of a facility » riding $320m to 
the $350m deal signed last year. 

Launched last week through Cit- 
icorp, the borrowing is designed to 
finance Mr Murdoch's »rgni«ritinn< 
already announced, of Twentieth 
Century- Fox Film Corporation and 
Metromedia, the U.S. television net- 
work. 

™ In striking contrast to many re- 
cent offerings in the Euronote mar- 
ket, the deal also bears a generous 
facility fee of 20 basis points, the 
same as that on last year's borrow- 
ing. Other terms are unchanged in- 
cluding the maturity of 1993 and 
margins on the backstop credit of 
30 basis points in the first four 
years, rising to 40 points thereafter. 

The difference is that an option to 
issue Euronotes has been added 
which will now apply to the former 
deal as well. Previously News Inter- 
national was able to raise funds un- 
_ der the facility only by caning on 
A banks to bid for short-term 
advances. 

The change testifies to the speed 
with which the Euronote market 
has developed in just one year. 
When it launched its original $350m 
deal, News International would not 
have been regarded as an eligible 
name for the Euronote market 
Now it dearly is, although it will 
still be depending mainly on banks 
to buy paper sola under the deal 

Mr Murdoch’s deal has in any 
case done the market a great favour 
by distracting attention from the 
conscience struggle banks have 
been having over two much more 
finely priced operations from top- 
rated international names - Broken 
Hill Proprietary, the Australian re- 
sources and energy group, and 
British Petroleum. 

In BHPs case enough banks have 
v, now given in to ensure that the 
S700m standby portion of its Slbn 
facility is now fully subscribed de- 
spite its low commitment fee of just 
4 basis points. Interest from U.S- 
banks is thoaght to have been lim- 


ited. however, while perhaps as 
much as half the total has been tak- 
en by Japanese institutions. 

BP will have to wait until banks 
submit offers for its S6.5bn total fi- 
nancing an November 1 before it 
knows its fate. It is arranging the 
deal itself, whicb makes a subtle 
psychological difference from BHP, 
bankers say. In BPs case banks are 
having to set their own terms 
through a bidding process which 
most assume will produce cut- 
throat conditions. That is harder for 
a bank to do voluntarily than allow- 
ing itself to be dragooned into an 
esta b lished deal with pre-set terms. 

Elsewhere, the market is barely 
ticking over on a limited number of 
smaller ri^aic including & $125m fa- 
cility, also led by Citicorp, for No- 
kia, the Finnish industrial corpora- 
tion. This seven-year deal includes 
a S50m revolving credit facility 
bearing a commitment fee of per 
cent and a margin over Libor of 13K 
basis points. 

Under the facility Nokia will be 
able to issue Euronotes, short-term 
advances and sterling bankers' ac- 
ceptances for which Seccombe Mar- 
shall, the discount house controlled 
by Citicorp, will act as discount 
agent, producing a new synergy 
within the group. 

Korea Development Bank is to be 
the next borrower to tap the Euro- 
yen credit market with a Y30bn 
deal bearing interest at a margin of 
Vi per cent for four years and % for 
the next four. These are slightiy fin- 
er terms than on Korea’s previous 
bo r row i ng in this market, a conces- 
sion which is thought to reflect the 
very fine conditions wrung out of 
the market by Thailand on e YVDbn 
deal last month. The deal was due 
to be mandated to a group of 10 co- 
ordinating banks in Hong Kong at 
the weekend. 

Vneshtorgbank, the Soviet for- 
eign trade bank, is also back in the 
market with a 5100m, eight-year 
credit led by Gredito Italiano. The 
credit bears a margin of K per cent 
oner labor for eight years. 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 

Many sectors troubled after volatile week 


BY MAGGIE URRY IN LONDON 

LAST week’s volatile activity in the 
bond market left one dealer com- 
menting, "Well, I wouldn't call it 
fun." 

By the weekend most currency 
sectors of the market were looking 
in poor shape - UJS. dollars, Canadi- 
an and New Zealand dollars, D- 
Marks and worst of all. Euroyen. 

The foil in tire Euroyen market 
followed the sharp drop in the To- 
kyo government bond market to- 
wards the end of last week. 

Traders arrived at their desks on 
Friday morning to find turmoil, and 
most of the 22 market-makers de- 
cided not to open their books that 
day. Only six or seven houses were 
trading at alL 

There was some criticism of the 
other firms. They should have 
b e^ n trading to demonstrate that 
there is some maturity in this mar- 
ket," said one dealer. 

The ripples from the Euroyen 
market spread outwards, further 
unsettling other markets. The Euro- 


dollar sector was hit on Friday as 
the New York bond market opened 
weaker, and new issue prices 
dropped by half a point 

Even the good deals, for top- 
quality names like IBM and Unil- 
ever, were suffering although still 
trading within fees. However, these 
h«ri shown that there was demand 
for such names. 

Only the floater market was do- 
ing well, and on Friday four issues 
were launched, of which three were 
increased. Three were for U.S. 
banks, and investors can expect a 
kit more paper from this source as 
the hanks move to improve their 
capital ratios. The question is 
whether the market will tire of the 
surfeit The issues for Great Lakes 

nnri fThssp Manhat tan both Used 

the delayed cap idea, where a maxi- 
mum coupon in each case of 13V4 
per cent comes into play after three 
years. There is demand for such is- 
sues, but it is limited. 

Citicorp's deal was last to appear 
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and was not increased, although af- 
ter the success of its last deal at the 
beginning of the month, the borrow- 
er may well wish to raise this one 
too. Both deals pay the same spread 
over one-month London interbank 
bid rate (Libid), but the new one 
has a 50-year life. T think they are 


pushing it a bit far this time," said 
one syndicate manager. 

Swiss bankers have had plenty 
to think about since M Pierre 
T-wngnetin of the Swiss National 
Bank, dropped his bombshell last 
week. If the National Bank does de- 
cide to allow non-Swiss domiciled 
banks to lead Swiss franc bond is- 
sues - in effect opening a Euro- 
Swiss franc market — the Swiss 
Kankg could suffer a severe loss of 
business, even if commissions were 
not forced down. 

Judging by the recent activity in 
swap-driven Swiss franc deals for 
US. borrowers, there could be more 
than sufficient mandates for non- 
Swiss based banks. However unless 
those c an develop placing 

power of their own, they will have 
to rely on the Swiss banks for 
distribution. 

The oversupply of new paper in 
the Swiss franc market has caused 
weakness in the secondary market, 
although it seemed to be stabilising. 


Italy made its first public bond is; 
sue in Switzerland on Friday, pick : 
ing Soditic to launch a 20-year zero 
coupon deal. 

The D-Mark market has contin-- 
ued to shudder under the weight or 
new issues with another six deals 
totalling DM lJ>15bn coming last 
week. Traders are now beginning to 
worry what the November calender 
could bring if h"«kc do not exercise 
some restraint in putting deals on 
the list. The secondary market fell 
by around two paints on average 
last week, with some new issues 
dropping by as much as four points. 

Morgan Guaranty's debut as a 
lead manager in the market with 
R. J. Reynolds could not have come 
at a worse time, but the issue was 
seen to be holding within it 214 per 
cent fees while most of tbe other 
deals last week were bid at a three- 
point discount by the weekend. 

Almo st all the Canadian and New 
Zealand dollar issues launched last 
week were trading outside their 
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fees by the weekend. Swedish Ex- 
port Credit's New Zealand dollar is- 
sue from the previous week was 
five points adrift of its issue price. 

One of the successes of the week 
was the Alliance and Leicester 
bui lding society’s Eurosterling floa- 
ter. Since the building societies 
started tapping this market in Sep- 
tember, a total of E825m has been 
raised, forming more than 20 per 
cent of the Eurosterling floater 
market The learning curve has 
been steep and lead manager War- 
burg seems to have tut the right 
combination with a % margin oyer 
London interbank offered rate with 
lower front end fees and a fixing of 
the first coupon. 


TI faces gloo 



future 


Noranda loss cut by disposals 


BY LOUISE KEHOE IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The company sees little hope of 
ah improvement in semiconductor 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, the U.S. 
semiconductor manufacturer, took 
another bruising foil last week with 
the »nTiftrinraTngwt of huge third- 
quarter losses, more layoffs and 
plant closures as the company’s 
new president embarked on a 
series of “strategic reviews." 

Announcing . third-quarter losses 
of 383m, Mr Jerry R. Junkins, presi- 
dent and chief executive, provided a 
grim view of short-term prospects 
for foe largest UjS. chip maker. 
The extended period of market 
weakness has resulted in the 
steady decline of TFs semiconduc- 
tor ales,” Mr Junkins said. TTs 
s gigs had fallen foster than those of 
most U.S. chip makers, he said, “be- 
cause of product and geographic 
mix.” TTs heavy involvement in foe 
highly competitive . memory chip 
business baa accentuated its semi- 
conductor losses. 


sales during the current quarter. 

On Friday, TI made 2,200 workers 
redundant in its wmwmiliiirtnr and 
computer operations, bringing the 
number at jobs it has cut this year 


months of 1985 were below year-ago 
levels. In an effort to make its busi- 
ness personal computers profitable, 
TI consolidated its Texas opera- 
tions from four to two sites, at a 
cost saving of $70m a year. 


to over 7,000. TI stQl has around 
7,800 workers in its world-wide op- 
erations. 

Cost reductions from the closure 
of an assembly and test operations 
in El Salvador, a chip production 
plant in Houston, Texas and a com- 
puter production plant in Texas, 
"will not return foe company to 
profitability in the short term,” Mr 
J unkins said. 

TTs computer operations, which 
represent about 30 per cent of reve- 
nues, also suffered. The company’s 
range of office automation products 
did not stand up well to competi- 
tion. Shipments for . the first nine 


Its traditional geophysical opera- 
tions in oil and gas exploration 
broke even during foe third quarter 
following earlier cuts in this divi- 
sion. 

Defence electronics, which 
wiak<>K up a third of all TI business, 
provided a steady source of badly 
needed income. Although sales 
were flat, the company's backlog of 
orders booked has substantially in- 
creased. 

Sales were down for the third 
quarter from SL4bn last year to 
$L2bn and significantly reduced for 
thp first nine months from 84L2bn to 
$3.7bn. 


BY BERNARD SIMON IN TORONTO 


ASSET disposals contained the 
third-quarter loss of Noranda, the 
debt-laden Canadian mining , forest 
products and industrial group, to 
C$30.6m (U-S.S22.5m), or 33 cents a 
share, compared with a CS38.4m 
loss, or 37 cents, a year earlier. 

The sale of Noranda’s 31 per cent 
stake in Placer Development, foe 
Vancouver-based mining group, 
contributed to "investment income” 
of C5153.9m in the latest period. On 
the other hand, foe company said it 
had provided CS150m before tax for 
the reduced value of certain allied 
enterprise assets. Revenues rose 
from CS748m to C$7 82m. 

Depressed metal prices were the 
chief cause of the third-quarter loss, 
and interest payments totalled 
(359.4m. 

Earnings from metals and miner- 
als (mainly zinc) in the first nine 
months of 1985 were only 26 per 


cent of levels a year earlier. Manu- 
facturing operations were also in 
tbe red, as depressed aluminium 
prices offset improved earnings 
from copper fabrication. 

Forest products were "marginally 
profitable.” Noranda has a 39 per 
cent interest in the Vest Coast tim- 
ber producer Macmillan BloedeL 
Noranda, which has debts of 
about CS2.7bn, predicted further 
losses in the current quarter but 
said that these might be offset by 
tbe proceeds of more asset sales. 

The Canadian nickel producer 
Falconbridge reported almost un- 
changed earning s of C$3.7m, or 9 
■cents a share, in foe three months 
to September 30. Revenues rose 
from CS173m to C$206 m, due main- 
ly to larger purchases of nickel 
from outside sources. 

Third-quarter income was de- 
pressed by low nickel prices and by 


"other charges” of C$6.6m, includ- 
ing the cost of layoffs at the compa- 
ny's facilities at Sudbury, Northern 
Ontario. 


Alcan Alu minium , fighting con- 
tinued low profits and an uncertain 
outlook for aluminium prices, has 
cut its quarterly dividend from 30 
cents to 20 cents. 

The reduction was widely expect- 
ed in the industry. Last week Alcan 
reported third-quarter earnings of 
$7m, or 7 cents a share, against 
$52m, or 53 cents a year earlier. 

Nine-month earnings were 532m. 
or 32 cents, against 5233m, or 5239. 
a year earlier. 

All large North American alumin- 
ium producers have reported a sim- 
ilar drop in profits this year, mainly 
' because of low ingot prices, surplus 
capacity and tbe high U.S. dollar. 
Domestic demand, however, has re- 
mained relatively strong. 
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Lloyds Merchant Bank limited started business 
on 1 July 1985. Since then it has arranged or 
intermediated through its swaps unit 40 swap 
transactions for a total of US$740 million. 
Amongst transactions completed are: 


£25 million 

Interest and currency swap for a US corporation. 


US$ 20 million 

Prime/LIBOR swaps for Latin American borrowers. 

SFR 100 million 

Interest rate and currency swap for a UK company. 

£5 million 

Interest rate swap for a UK finance company. 


c$ 10 million 

Interest and currency swap for a Japanese bank. 

A$ 49 million 

Interest rate swap for a US corporation. 

£8 million , . 

Interest rate s wap for a UK local authoncy. 

SFR 63 million 

Interest rate and currency swap for two Middle 
Eastern banks. ■ 


DM 100 million 

Swap driven syndicated fixed rate loan for a 
Portuguese state company. 


£4. J million 

Amortising interest tare swap for a UK leasing 
company. 


For further information about oitr swaps capability 
please contact: 

London 

David Clark, Sally England or Tamlyn Nall 
on (01) 248 2244 or telex 888421/2 

New York 

Lloyds America Securities Corporation 
Robin Johnson on (212) 493 5660 or telex 4946695 

Tokyo 

Lloyds Merchant Bank Limited 
Investment Banking Representative Office 
John Schofield or David Heaver 
on (03) 214 6774 or telex 22343. 

|S|IAoyds 
ifea Merchant Bank 


Lloyds Merchant Bank Limited, 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4P 4EL 


' This announcement appears as a matter of record only. : SEPTEMBER 19S5 

U.S. $100,000,000 



The British Printing & Communication 

Corporation pic 

Revolving Multicurrency Short Term 
Advances Facility 

Arranged by 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 

Co-Amutged by 

Hill Samuel & Co. Limited 

Underwriting Banks 

Banco de Bilbao S. A. Bank of America NT & SA The Bank of Nova Scotia 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert S.A. Bayerische Vereinsbank Aktiengesellschaft Credit Suisse 

l-iindoii Branch 

Girozentrale und Bank der dsterreichischen Sparkassen The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, 

AklicngeseUsctun limited 

Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank NV Union Bank of Switzerland Westdeutsche Landesbank 

London Branch Giru/cmrale 

Westpac Banking Corporation 

Tender Panel Members 


Allied Irish Banks p.l.c. Banco de Bilbao S.A. Bank of America NT & SA Bank of Montreal The Bank of Nova Scotia 
Banqne Bruxelles Lambert S.A. Barclays Bank PLC Bayerische Vereinsbank Aktiengesellschaft Credit Agricole 

I Min Brunch l-ondaa Kraitrb 

Credit Snisse 


Credit du Nord 

LndM Branch 

Tbe Fuji Bank, 

LlaMi-d 

The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan 

Untied 


Credit Suisse First Boston 
Limited 


Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 

l.eadm Briarh 


First Chicago 
IJonlrd 


Girozentrale und Bank der fislerreichischen Sparkassen 

Ullnwrdh(t.n 

The Mitsubishi Bank, 

Mailed 


Nordic Bank PLC 


The Sanwa Bank, 

Limited 


Saudi International Bank 

M-SM'IU 41-M IMI I.IM1ILU 


Hill Samuel & Co. 

Llalled 

Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank NV 

I .a ad wi Branch 

Security Pacific National Bank 


Union Bank of Switzerland 


Westdeutsche Landesbank Westpac Banking Corporation 

Facility Agent & Tender Panel Agent 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
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FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCES 


THE SO, EUREKA 
AND INDUSTRY 

The Financial Times offers senior executives in the defence and related businesses a unique opportunity to 
discuss the most promising aspects of the Strategic Defence Initiative and examine how they should 
proceed in pursuit of contracts. 

The White House, the SDI Organisation and American consultants expen in defence contracting will 
join a platform with industrialists from the United States and Europe. 

Lord Chalfont is to chair this major conference which will also consider the practical aspects of Eureka. 

SPEAKERS WILL INCLUDE: 


INTL. COMPANIES & FINANCE 

SGS broadens its horizons 


BY WILLIAM DULLFORCE IN GENEVA 


Dr George A Keyworth, II 

Science Adviser to the President 

Director, Office of Science & Technology Policy 

Dr Allen E Puckett 

Chairman of the Board 8 c Chief Executive Officer 
Hughes Aircraft Company 

DrGeroIdYonas 

Chief Scientist 

Strategic Defense Initiative Organisation (SDIO) 

Mr Earle C Williams 

President & Chief Executive Officer 
BDM International Inc 

Mr H Metcalfe, obe 

Deputy Managing Director (Dynamics) 

British Aerospace PLC 

Professor Michael E Howard, cbe, mc, fba 

Regius Professor of Modem History 
Onel College, Oxford 


Mr Michael Clark, cbe 

Deputy Chairman 8c Deputy Chief Executive 
The Plcsscy Company pic 

Dr Barry Boehm 

Chief Engineer, System Development Division 
TRW -Defense Systems Group 

Mr Paolo FaseDa 

Director- General. Science, Research & Development 
Commission of the European Communities 

MJean-Louis Gergorin 

Senior Vice President Corporate Strategy 
MATRASA 

DrRaffaelePalieri 

President and General Manager 
TeicttraSpA 

Mr R Michael McCullough 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
Booz-AUen & Hamilton Inc 


London 

4th and 5th November, 1985 


□ Please send me full details of The SDI, Eureka and Industry Conference 


NAME 

ORGANISATION 

ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 
TYPE Of BUSINESS 


POSITION 


COUNTRY 

TELEX 
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SOCTETE GENERALE de Sur- 
veillance (SGS) is a successful 
multinational with such un- 
assuming origins that they put 
today's anxieties about innova- 
tion and the generation of new 
enterprises Into perspective. 

M Henri Goldstuck, a young 
Baltic refugee who had fled 
from conscription in the Tsar’s 
army, found work about 110 
years ago with a merchant in 
Rouen supplying oats for smart 
stables in Paris. 

Noticing the losses incurred 
by poor handling and storage 
and the lack of quality control, 
he persuaded his employer to 
pay him a commission on the 
savings he could realise by put- 
ting matters right. Before the 
First World War he had made 
enough money to be able to 
finance the Monte Carlo Rally. 

After the war. in 1919, he 
founded the Societe Generale 
de Surveillance, in Geneva, 
with a number of partners. 
SGS is now the largest privately 
owned control and inspection 
company in the world with a 
turnover expected to reach 
SwFr 15bn ($700m) this year. 

SGS employs 18,000 people, 
of whom only about 300 work in 
the head office in Geneva. The 
rest are found across all five 
continents — the group operates 
118 laboratories and 300 offices 
in 140 countries. 

Grains origin 
still reflected 

SGS generated operating In- 
come of SwFr 118m from con- 
solidated revenues of 
SwFr 1.15bn in 1984. M Marc- 
Andre Chargueraud, chairman 
and chief executive hazards a 
guess that this year's net earn- 
ings will exceed the SwFr 81m. 
achieved last year. 

The epitome of a services 
enterprise, SGS offers customers 
protection against losses by in- 
specting and controlling the 
quality and quantity of the 
goods they buy and their trans- 
portation. 

Its origin in the grains trade 
is still reflected in the agricul- 
tural side of its business, ex- 
cept that it now covers about 
250 commodities and products. 

It supervises their loading and 
discharge, controls weights, in- 
spects them for cleanliness in 
warehouses, ships’ holds, rail- 
way cars and trucks and takes 
samples to check their quality 
by analysis in its laboratories. 

Agricultural products are just 
one of four divisions into which 
group jyrtmtie$.gre divided. The.. 


other three cover natural re- 
sources, industrial and con- 
sumer goods, and services in 
banking and insurance. 

The natural resources division 
supervises the transportation of 
bulk products, including coal' 
and minerals, chemicals and 
metallurgical products, Petro- 
leum and petrochemicals. It is 
responsible for inspecting about 
a quarter of the SOOm tons of 
coal marketed annually in the 
U-S. and it has several major 
oil companies among its cus- 
tomers. 

A speciality of the industrial 
and consumer products division 
is the “non-destructive testing'* 
of nuclear and other power 
stations, oil pipelines and off' 
shore platforms. Other func- 
tions include the testing of 
materials, factory inspection and 
the supervision of industrial pro- 
jects on site. 

Textiles and clothing^ house- 
hold appliances, toys and elec- 
trical ' equipment are among 
consumer products inspected. 
Control usually takes place on 
the finished goods before de- 
livery to the buyer. 

The services offered to ban- 
kers and insurers include dam- 
age assessment, asset evaluation, 
the certifying of stocks and 
auditing. This is the newest 
and smallest division but SGS’s 
determination to make its mark 
in this sector was illustrated 
by the takeover of GAB Busi- 
ness Services from UAL in the 
UB. last July. GAB had a 
1984 turnover of $l92m and 
specialises in damage assess- 
ment for insurance companies. 

The certificates and inspec- 
tion reports issued by SGS are 
recognised worldwide by im- 
porters, exporters, banks and 
government agencies and are 
frequently essential instruments 
for claiming payments or open- 
ing lines of credit. 

In September, 1984 SGS saw 
the price of Its shares dip when 
it was “sacked” by the Nigerian 
government, which appeared to 
result from domestic political 
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For the year ending 

Revenues 
Operating profit 
Net profit 
Balance sheet total - 
Fixed assets 
Current assets 
Of which cash and 
equivalent 
Shareholders’ equity 
Long-term debt 
Sfrort-term debt r 


1984 

SwFr 

l.ISfah 

119m 

•1m 

l.lSbn 

232m 

950m 

549m 

294m 

327m 
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Guangdong Metals and 
Minerals 

We we a major exporter and importer of Building Hardware, Buidng 
Materials, NoivMetaJlc Mnarofc a Produce* end tarvfenous Metals & 
Produce. 

Over the years, we have, on the bass of equally and mutual benefit, estab- 
lished extensive trade relations wnn over 80 countries and regions of the 

world. 

Wo sincerely hope to further develop our business ties wsh the world 
Businessmen are welcome to ootne to Guangihou to have tales wfh us. 

We welcome orders tor procesang as per your drawings or samples. Our 
products are of lop quality and reasonably priced. Punctual defivery « 
guaranteed. 

Good 8ennce is always ow top pnonty. 

OUR MAIN PRODUCTS: 

Cast Iron Products: 

Ppes & Ffflmgs. Manhole Covers & Frames. Flush Cisterns and Basie 
Brackets etc. 

lii w h u m Products; 

bon Wire Nods, Galvanized lion Wire. aK kinds of Door Locks and Hinges. 
Steel Storied Angies. MSd Steel Shetf Brackets, Louvre Window Frames and 
Casters etc., 

BuHding Materials; 

AH kmds of Glazed Ties, Fire Matonab. Marble & Slabs. Granite & Slabs. 
Stone Ware, Ties and Ume-Sand Mortar etc.. 

Fluorspar, Graphite. Quartz, Barytes, Feldspar. China Clay. Whte/Bteck Ctey 
and Gypsum etc.. 

Non- F errous Mstafa and Rare Earth Product s : 

Wottram Ore and Scheetne. Antimony Regutus. Antimony TnaxXSe. Tin 
Ingots. Zinc Ingots. Mercury, Tungsten Tnoxtoe, Ammonium Paratungstate, 
Tungsten FOwdar, Mangswse OaxiekJ Powder, Beryl Ore. Catenate, 
Struerente. and afl lends 0> rare eanh products tec. 

Cantata us today tor details. 

CNn National MeMs and MnenblCCorp, Guangdong Branch 

774. OongUng Rd. EuL Cuinomou, Ctma 
Crtxe -MNUStALS' OiungOtou 
Teton- 44377 WUJNCN 


CARRfi, ORBAN & PARTNERS Ltd 

International Management Consultants 
Amsterdam, Brussels. Diisseldorf, Geneva, London, 
Milan, New York, Paris, Rome, Zurich 

are pleased to announce that the Londo Office 
has moved to larger premises at: 

7 Curzcn Street, London W1Y 7FL 

Telephone: 01-191 1266 Telex: 296932 
Fax: 01-191 1609 


HOLIDAY & TRAVEL ADVERTISING 
is published on Wednesday and Saturday 

For details of Advertising Rotes contort: 

Carol Haney 

Financial Times, Bracken House, 10 Cannon Street, London EC4P 4BY 
Telephone: 01-248 8000. Extn 4457 
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W Does it surprise you that the FT 
w leaches 54% of department heads 
In the UK whose main 
responsibility is forpersonnel and 

t raining 1 * 1 

It shouldn't. With our 
comprehensive and authoritative 
coverage of business trends, no self 
respecting Personnel Director can 
afford to miss oar pages. 

You may also be pleasantly surprised 
to learn that advertising space on our 
Thursday Appointments pages is 
30 % cheaper than the Daily 
Telegraph and ahnost 40% cheaper 
than the Sunday Times. 

Do we need to comment further? 

Call Francis Phillips on 01-248 
8000 for details. 

No FT..noiComment. 


•The European Businessman 
Readership Survey 1984. 



differences according to 
SGS, accounts have been amic- 
ably settled. 

The share price recovered 
quickly and the - group demon- 
strated its strength byr»ckmg 
up new contracts with Ecuador, 
Indonesia and Mexico. SGS has 
contracts, with 19 governments 
usually for the supervision of 
imports and exports, but this 
type of business provades less 
than 15 per cent of consolidated 
revenues. 

SGS has accelerated , its 
growth and penetration into 
new geographical and product 
business areas in recent years. 
The more aggressive approach 
is attributed to M Chargueraud. 

Consolidated revenues have 
increased by an average of 18-2 
per cent a year since 1979, while 
operating profit has climbed by 
16.7 per cent. Earnings per 
share rose from SwFr85.70 in 
1979 to SwFr 215.70 in 1984, and 
shareholders have seen 
dividends grow from an 
adjusted SwFr 20.8 to SwFr 70 
during the same period. 

Penetration of 

VS. market 

Close to half present 
revenues, according to SGS 
derive from -services which did 
not exist, or were just emerging, 
15 years ago, and most of them 
are said to provide higher profit 
margins than older business 
lines. 

A feature of recent expansion 
has been the penetration of the 
TJB. market. Before its recent 
coup in taking over GAB Busi- 
ness Services, SGS had bought 
and incorporated United States 
Testing Company and Commer- 
cial testing and Engineering 
Company, which was the leader 
in the coal inspection business, 
during the past three years. 

Sales in North America made 
up only 3 to 4 per cent of group 
turnover in 1970. Last year they 
were approaching 80 per cent 
and. depending on the dollar 
rate, they will reach between 35 
and 40 per cent in 1986. 

In each of its U.S. business 
lines, SGS believes that it is 
either the market leader or in 
second place. It is the largest 
in coal and minerals, In agricul- 
tural products and in loss 
adjusting. It is first or second in 
industrial inspection and second 
in petroleum and petro- 
chemicals and insurance 
appraisals. 

Some Swiss analysts have 
queried the grotring dependence 
on the U.S.,. seeipg it as increas- 


ing SGS’s sensitivity to fiurta-; 
SiWta the dollar/Swiss taw c 
SSmge rate, SGS also prices 
Sd quotes its services exten- 
sively in dollars. 

About 40 per cent of SGS’s 
operating profits are generated. 
ST the OS. M Chargueraud 
points out that all acquisitions 
have been paid for out of cash 
flow and *hat the U.S. operations 
maicp up an insulated unit. 

The first of two 550m con- 
vertible bond issues floated in 
1883 and 1984 was Originally 
intended to finance group in- 
vestments in the U.S. However, 
the proceeds of the two bonds 
have been used to swell extra- 
ordinary financial income. 

Another feature of SGS’s 
recent expansion has been ns 
arrival on the Geneva and 
Zurich stock exchanges. About 
one-third of stock is registered 
shares which are mostly held by 
about 100 descendents of the 
founding families and managing 
staff. Union Bank of Switzer- 
land, with about 10 per cent, is 
the largest single shareholder. 

Two4hirds comprise son- 
voting “bons de jouissance” 
without nominal value which 
are traded in Geneva and 
Zurich. Initially the market base 
was rather thin, but SGS shares, 
are among the most heavily 
traded in Geneva. 

Last March, interest in the 
stock was stimulated by the 
issue to the public of 20.000 
registered shares at SwFr 3,760. 

M Chargueraud thinks that a 
payout of 35 to 40 per cent of 
net profits “ seems reasonable " 
but that the board should not 
be boxed in. At one time the 
dividend payment was about 
half this ratio. 

SGS’s largest competitors are 
government-owned agencies — 
tile main privately-owned com- 
petitors restrict business to 
narrower fields. M Chargueraud 
believes the group derives 
advantages both from its inde- 
pendence and its worldwide 
spread in goods and geography, 
which help smooth out trade 
fluctuations. 

The worldwide network also 
enables SGS to offer customers 
such as major oil companies 
service at short notice almost 
anywhere on the globe.- 

The group has been investing 
heavily in laboratories in the 
past few years, which indicates 
that its appetite for expansion is 
not yet satiated. M Charguer- 
aud's estimates that while trade 
in grains and minerals remains 
fairly flat he will he looking for 
more business in finance and 
insurance, consumer good s and 
petrochemicals. 
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Japanese mores cause further uncertainty 



THE JAPANESE monetary — 

authorities have added to the nc 

uncertainty in the U.SL— and ^ M 

lnteraational-^credit markets. 

tact Prices hit a two-month Sf*'*™*™** timuy bom .. 

-SUyf aJSS-J* SOL . g-e-M.SS ■■ 

flood of Treasury funding, the US. ■<» 

domestic economy and the 

Federal Reserve’s monetary 

policy. Seven-year Treasury 


US. MONEY MARKET RATES (%) 


Treasury issues just at the 
time when such demand could 


Last i we** 4 wire —i 2 .month— be crucial to the health of the 

Friday ago ago High Low UJS. markets. 

BJU iToa tsb iEio 7^0 Reflecting this, U.S. bond 
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7.38 
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rendes last week — are also add- 
ing to market uncertainties. 

As Dr Henry Kaufman of 
Salomon Brothers notes: “This 
foreign exchange intervention 
helps to explain why the Fed 


US. BOND PRICES AND YIBJK <%) 


Sjw*V*r Treasury 


But just as the foreign « Treeaury . — 7.ZZZZ. 

began fftS ^ r o+STO S2* M 1S£ 

the resolve of the central banks 5®* ,'aa*’ tong utility n/a — n.so mo tlb 

to hold the dollar down, the Wew >AA ” 1009 Uv?ugtria> n/a - 4 has na n-5o 

Fed Stepped Up its buying of **««« I u _ Sourea: Salomon Bros (estimates). 

foreign currencies and the " an ** swptfy? in «*» weak ended October n mi mi hy se-atm to sws.ibn. 

Japanese monetary authorities " 

^Th" IJaSk’rf 7 Now. shortlived, impact on the tbe yield advantage enjoyed by 

A ". , . nK <w Japans moves U.S. markets. doIlazwleaomfnatRri 


Last Chango 
Friday on weak 
rots — 
101 - 4 
ion, _ H 
M/A — 

N/A — 

N/A - * 


1 week 4 wire 
ago ago 

10.04 10.10 

10.80 10.74 

10-45 10.57 

10.88 10.85 


7.10 Reflecting this, U.S. bond foreign exchange intervention 
prices dropped as much as { helps to explain why the Fed 
M2 points in early Friday trading, seemed so stingy in coonduct- 
e .90 largely because of big over- ing domestic open market 
7.QQ night selling orders from operations in the past week, 
Europe and Japan. But after but it does not provide any i ti- 
the initial finny, the UR. eight into why the Federal 
i wire markets settled down as funds rate has been stuck at 
participants took stock and 8 per cent" 
decided the threat was still indeed, the high funds rate 
1057 more perceived thanreaL prompted some renewed specu- 

2M5 NeverthelMK the Friday sell- lotion that a slieht Fed firming 


operations in the past week, | i~T j 

but it does not provide jmy in- 

sight into why the Federal ■ j i f i h 1 i i ii i i i j i i ^ ti — 
funds rate has been stuck at L 1955 

8 per cent" 

Indeed, the high funds rate Fed cannot afford to firm and 
prompted some renewed speco- will eventually have to ease. 


off trimmed earlier gains of 


— between i and i points by up 

swBirei." t0 8 points and left the 

. Treasury long bond i point 

lower on the week at 1011. 
a joyed by The Fed’s activities in the 

securities foreign exchange markets — the 


lation that a slight Fed firming 
move might be under way. 
Generally, however, such specu- 
lation is firmly dismissed by 
senior Wall Street economists, 
most of whom are still predict- 
ing a steady Fed policy stance. 


While little emphasis is 

placed on the sharp 8&8bn 


Wo\mm 


balance of trade and leading 
economic statistics on Thursday, 



cession by the $22.5bn mid- 
quarter refunding. Up to $50bn 


and the October employment in new Treasury paper may be 


figures 


Friday. Already 


decline in M-l reported last senior Wall Street economists 


Offered in the next few weeks. 
Meanwhile, corporate trea- 


to tighten short*wn doflardenommated securities foreign exchange markets— the or> in the case of a few like Mr 

sent JanaiUJU ttc central concern in the over yen instruments— thus re- UR. monetary authorities are Philip Braverman of Briggs 

a tailsnin non *E t0 market ? 15 that hitler ducing foreign, particularly believed to have bought at Schaedle, a Fed easing onceit 

a tailspln and had a dramatic, Japanese rates might narrow Japanese, demand for UR. least MOOm of forelgh cur- beco^s clei UiaVracm a mmve 


week — which is expected to 
be quickly reversed — Wall 
Street generally sees little 
reason for the Fed to change 


or, in the case of a few like Mr tack in the near future. Indeed. 
Philip Braverman of Briggs the theory that the Fed had 
Schaedle, a Fed easing once it already tugged at the monetary 
becomes clear that such a move reins was partly laid to rest by 


are scaling back their fourth- surers continue to rush new 
quarter GNP forecasts to around issues to market — diving 
3 per cent. through an uncertain “ financ- 

It may also see further steps ing window." Last week saw 
by the Treasury to circumvent medium-term prices rise by 
the Congressional impasse over about * point while long-term 
raising the debt ceiling by using issues dropped by about i point, 
such “ backdoor " measures as Among the new Issues, At.nn- 
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becomes clear that such a move reins was partly laid to rest by such “ backdoor measures as Among the new issues, at. in- 
is nec essar y “ to stimulate the the haniring figures released last the Federal Financing Bank's tic Richfield sold $200m of five- 
economy and shore up the week, which showed bank dis- borrowing ability and. if neces- year 9} per cent notes priced 
financial system.” count window borrowings sary. by selling holdings of non- to yield 9.834 per cent and 

The continuing lacklustre averaging a modest SiHhn a day marketable securities another $15Dm of 10-year _10J 

performance of the domestic — the lowest since the end of The U.S. markets are poised per cent notes priced to yield 


lacklustre 
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srAAIGHJ bonds: iI ®^ units except for yBlt bonds, where It Is In WARRANTS: Equity _ warrant pram « exercise premium over current share price, 

expressed Is millions of currency unit* “ Bwid warrant « yld-exerrise yield at current warrant pries, 

billion*. r e H-Hnn, unless Indicated. Margin above six-month t rarpetual. 

FLOATING BATE NO ?• J^Ljb mean rate) for U.S, dollars. C.cpn" current ' , . _ Closing prices on October 25. 


Sanwa Bank 114 32 ... ISO 1044 +04 
Saskatchewan 104 92 100 1014 0 

Saskatchewan 104 90 125 103 +04 

Saskatchewan 114 88 100 1094 +04 

Saskatchewan 15 22 _ ISO 120 +04 

Saskatchewan 16 88 „ 125 ns4 O 
Scot Inti Fin 144 98 _ GO 1T14 0 

Sears O/S Rn 0 98 ... BOO 254 +04 
Sears Roebuck 104 91 150 1014 +04 

Sears Roebuck 114 91 150 1054 0 

Sec Pacific 12 92 100 1064 +04 

Shearaan/Amex 124 94 100 1044 -04 

Shell (Canada) 144 92 125 1124 O 

Signal Comps 114 92 12S 1034 -04 

Standard OU 104 89 150 1014 -04 

Sts toil 12 88 100 1054 ~04 

Sumitomo Corp 104 92 100 394 0 

Sumitomo Flo 114 32 150 10*4 +04 

Sumitomo Fin 124 91 150 1084 +04 

Sumitomo Trust 124 92 MO 1064 +04 

Sweden 114 89 200 W44 +04 

Sweden 124 89 200 1064 0 

Swedish Export 104 88 100 1024 -04 

Swedish Export 114 B9 10 0 1034 0 

Swedish Export 124 89 100 0 

Tslyo Kobe 114 90 100 10*4 +04 

Talyo Kobe 12 90 MO 1064 +04 

Tannaco Corp 114 89. _ ISO 1034 0 

Texaco Capital 104 90 200 1004 +04 

Texaco Capital 104 93 200 1014 -04 

Texaco Capital 134 89 200 1084 -04 

Texas lustra 114 91 _ ISO 1034 0 

Tokal Asia 124 91 ... -100 «*4 -04 

Tokyo Electric 84 89 — 70 W14 +44 

Tokyo Elec Pr 134 89 100 107 +04 

To ray In da 114 92 _. 50 1004 -04 

Toremn-Dom 124 89 ... SO WB4 +04 


UBS 124 91 MO 

Utd Tech 114 32 —150 

Vaba S 93 TO 

West LB 114 90 — MO 

Westpac 124 92 ~ — .. «l 
Weyerhaeuser 114 90— 80 

World Bank 11 92 300 

World Bank 114 90 — 200 
World Bank 114 89 _ 200 

World Bank 12 93 200 

World Bank 124 9* — 150 
World Bank IT, 9* — 200 
Yasuda Trust 124 89 _ 100 


1164 O 10.04 
1TT4 0 12.M 

254 +04 11-31 
1014 +04 wxa 
IQS’, 0 10.M 

1064 +04 10.67 
1044 -04 11-19 
H24 O 13-51 
1034 -04 10^2 
1014 -04 935 

1054 -04 9A0 

394 0 10-S5 

10*4 +04 10.71 
1084 +04 M-fiO 
1064 +04 WJ» 
10*4 +04 WOO 
1064 0 M-03 

1024 -04 10-31 
1034 0 1081 

0 

10*4 +04 10-89 
1064 +04 M-50 
1034 0 W.T4 

1004 +04 10-28 
1014 -04 10-77 
1084 -04 10-58 
1034 0 1088 

1054 -04 10-70 
M14 +«4 5JB 
107 +04 1096 

1004 -04 10-33 
1064 +04 Wr81 
1054 +04 M.79 
1034 -04 W-48 
177 +« —1-03 

1034 +04 M.98 
107 +04 11-08 

1014 -04 M89 
1024 +04 10-33 
1044 +04 10-09 

10*4 -04 »-80 

1074 +04 10-47 
1004 +04 W-89 
1124 +04 K»«8 
1054 +04 W JO 


NOTES Issued Price week C.cpn 

African Dev Bk 4 98 ... MO 1004 -04 84 

Arab Bank Corp 4 98 100 1004 0 8»4a 

Bancs Lavoro 4 81 _ 100 994 —04 94 

Banco di Roma 4> 89 150 994 • 0 7**» 

Bnco di Roma 4. 92 CO 7B 994 +04 M4. 

Bankers Tr NY 4 « — 200 1004 O Px 

Bsnk of Graeco 4 9* ~ 150 964 -J4 84 

Bank Montreal 4 94 E 100 1004 +04 1«r — 


Bqe Not Paris 4 88 M 400 Ml 4 +04 
Bgo Naj.Psrfs 4 88 - »0 1 »4. +®> . gj* 


Bqe N« Paris ~4'98 250 

Barclays O/S 4t 600 

BBL 4 95 MO 

BBL 4 99 100 

BCI 4 96 300 

BFCE 4 88 500 

BFCE 4 99 600 

Belgium 4» 0* — — — 500 

CCCE 4 05 200 

CEP ME 4 86 £ MO 

Chase Msnhatmn 4 09 400 
Chemical NY 4a 96 _ 300 
Citicorp Q/S 4 91 E MO 
Citicorp Pan Pan 4 97 250 
Caisae Nat Tel 4 ® — 275 
Commerzbank 4 89 — 150 
Creditanstalt 4 88 - ISO 
Credit Comm 4 95 — 100 
Credit* Fonder 4 00 £ 100 
Credit Lyonnais 4 86 — 3CO 
Credit Lyonnais 4 89 — 250 
Credit National 4 95 £ 100 
DaMcM Kangyo 4 98 ... 150 
Denmark 4 90 — — 250 
Danmark O 99 200 

Denmark 4a 90 BOO 


1004 +04 94 
W04 0 8*u 

1004 O 84a 
MO -04 84 
TOO 0 84 

1004 0 84 

1004 0 94 

W04 0 84a 

1004 0 H T ra 

100 0 84a 

1004 +04 7“w 
994 +04 114a 
W04 0 84 

1004 +04 94 
1004 0 84 


Eldorado Nuke 0 88 ... MO M04 
Bee de France 4 99 ... *W Ml 

ENEL 4 93 C 100 W04 

Exterior Int 4 96 - — 125 »4 

Farm dal Stat 4 88 ... TOO M04 
Ferre del 8»t 4 99 — 250 1t»4 

Fist Finance 4 9* 100 1004 

First Chicago 4 9* 100 700 

First Chicago 4 e ?7 _ 150 M4 
Ford Motor Cr 4 91 ... 200- 100 

GW O/S Fin 4 9* MO *»4 

Grindleys 4 94 MO 10^ 

INI 4a 00 190 WQ4 

Innifirst Tex 4 89 100 974 


Ireland 4 83 £ — SO 

Ireland 4a 8* - 300 

Ireland 4 98 £ 100 

Ireland 4 97 — — 300 

Ireland 4a 99 300 

Italy 4 9* Mo 

reefy s 99 500 


200 994 -04 84 

500 7004 -04 **ia 
700 7004 0 84 

400 701 +04 84a 

100 M04 -04 114 
725 994 +04 74 

100 M04 0 84 

250 1004 0 84a 

100 1004 0 84 

100 700 0 B4a 

750 994 +04 «4a 

200 100 0 9“ia 

700 994 -04 84 

700 1004 +04 84 
ISO 1004 0 84a 

100 974 0 84 

SO 1004 +04 12 *w 
300 1004 O 84a 
100 7004 0 124 

300 1004 O 84a 
300 WOU 0 8»4e 

Ibn TOO O 84 
500 1004 O 9* 


1004 -04 84 
994 -37, 12 


Klalnwort Benson 4 9B TOO 


Malaysia 4 S3 

Malaysia 4 9* 

Man Hanover 4 9* £ — 


Midland Inti 4 99 200 

Mitsui Fin 4 99 j — 100 
Morgan Grenfell 4 3*-— 50 

Mtg Intermed 4 10 50 

Nat Bank Canada 4 91 50 

Natl Bank Derr 4 98 _ MO 

Nat West Fin 4t BOO 

Nests Oy 4 9* W 

New Zeeland 4 87 350 

NZ Steel Corp 4 92 ... 300 
Otter Ln Bank 4 99 ... 700 

Oko Bank 4 92 50 

Portugal 4 92 700 

Queaneland Coal 4 96 3S6 

Ranfe 4 91 — — Mg 

Sanwa Inti Bn 4 32 m 750 

SEAT 4 93 . 7 ~~- MO 

Security he 4 87 - 2M 

Skoobank 4 9* IS 

SNCF 4 83 £ .. . .. ..... 75 

Soc Generals 4 90 — 290 
Sot Ganerala 4 9* ... 250 

Spain 4 88 200 

Spain 4 87 — 250 


Sweden 4 89 BOO 9^ 0 

Sweden 4 96 Ibn - M04 O 

Sweden 0 » TOO Jgt 0 

Sweden 4 3* MO 1004 +04 

SWftd&fl aaro ™ W 0 

Tokla Asia 4 99 160 1004 -04 

Tovo Trust Asia 4 98— 100 TO04 0 
TVO Power 4 0* ...». W .Wi O 
Union Bank-No iw 4 99 50 » O 

Utd Kingdom 0 92 ... ZSbo 994 0 


TOO 

994 

0 

94 

850 

M04 

0 

84 

GOO 

994 

-04 

7*4* 

75 

984 

+04 

114 

t25 

1004 

0 

84, 

125 

MO 

0 

97» 

150 

1004 

0 

8 

2SO 

M04 

0 

84 

200 

1004 

0 

84* 

100 

1004 

0 

84* 

50 

994 

0 

84* 

50 

1004 

+04 

12 

50 

1004 

+04 

84 

TOO 

994 

0 

84 

600 

1004 

0 

94 

too 

M04 

0 

84* 

350 

M04 

0 

84 

300 

1004 

0 

84 

TOO 

MO 

0 

84* 

50 

994 

0 

8*4* 

100 

100 

0 

84 

355 

M04 

0 

9 

TOO 

994 

-04 

84* 

ISO 

100 

0 

84* 

100 

TOO 

0 

94* 

250 

994 

0 

84* 

75 

994 

0 

84 

75 

M04 

-04 

124* 

290 

1004 

-04 

84 

250 

TO04 

0 

8*4* 

200 

1004 

• 0 

84* 

250 

TO04 

0 

84 

200 

W04 

0 

84 

100 

1004 

0 

84* 

500 

9B4 

0 

94 

Ibn 

M04 

0 

84 

700 

994 

0 

7*4* 

600 

TO04 

+04 

84* 

750 

MG 

0 

94* 


BONDS 

Ajinomoto 3 99 
Ben Danki 54 97 

Canon 7 97 — — ■ 

Dal we Secs 54 98 —~. 
Dev Bank Sing 54 98 
Elders 114 94 ..... — 


100 

TOO 

9 GO 
2-5bn 
60 
2SO 

75 

TOON 
894 
90 ■ 
994 
994 
984 
R»4 

0 

O 

O 

0 

+04 

0 

0 

8 

84 

84* 

84* 

84* 

7*4* 

114 

lutmd Price 

^ng. m 
week 

Pram. 

120 

128 

-14 


15 

1824 

+14 

—8.31 

50 

2304 

+«4 

-2-70 

90 

2214 

-2 

-1.71 

70 

68 

-7 

-1.71 

160 


-1 

1*28 

62 

+24 

-3.0 

180 

95*. 

+V. 

SJO 

so 

71 

-14 

9.09 


Kumagi Gum! 34 00 ... 

LASMO 94 99 

Moat-Hennaaaey 7 99 
Mureta Mfg 34 00 — 
Nippon Oil 34 8s 
Ooo Pbarm 34 98 
Soc Gen 8urv 44 9* ... 
Somltomo Co/p 24 99 


Taugami Carp 34 00 M 
Yamalchl Sec 34 95 — 

YEN STRAIGHTS 
Asian Day Bk 74 9* ... 

Avon Products 84 91 

Denmark 64 92 

Dow Chemical 7 9* 

EDF 64 95 

Euroflma 74 9* 

Euraflma 64 92 

FNMA 64 92 

GMAC 64 90 

Intel 64 92 ........ 

IADB 74 94 -, 

IADB 74 83 

ITT 64 82 

McDonald Corp 64 92 
Now Zealand 74 90 ._ 
New Zealand 74 89 _ 
Pacific Gas & El 7 94— 
Penney J C 64 S2 .._ 

Proctor to 32 — 

SaKio Mae 64 92 

TRW 7 9* 

Utd Technology 64 92 

World Bank 7 9* 

World Bank 74 93 — 
World Bank 0 33 

LUXFR STRAIGHTS 
ASEA 94 88 


World Bank 104 89 — Ibn 
GUILDER 

STRAIGHTS Issue 

ABN 8 89 200 

ABN 74 89 150 

Amro Bk 74 as 150 

Amro Bk 8 88 200 

Bk Maes & Hope 84 88 100 
Beatrice Foods 84 89... MO 

C C Rabo 8 89 150 

Denmark 84 91 100 

Int Stand Sec 94 89 — 100 
Maw Zealand 84 89 — 100 
CANADIAN DOUAR 

-STRAIGHTS- — Inaua 

Am ex 124 91 ... SO 

Auac Resources 114 92 60 

Bank of Tokyo 104 92 76 

Bqa rindosuez 14 81— 75 

Br Col Munlc 124 91 — 700 
Br Cot Munlc 134 91— 100 
Br Col Tola 124 89 _ 70 


’ Traders awake to the power of the East 

-. 29 994 -1 7.06 Mm 

~ fS z]\. * g£ FRIDAY WAS the day when Japan had been making it ment would seek firmer controls Whenever that hope receded, 

Z 20 1004 -14 6.78 the gilt-edged market began to dear for some weeks that the on the export of capital from he said, gilts were likely to 

■- m 7004 -2 72A loofc East. Group of five pact to depress Tokyo to reinforce tbe message suffer a setback, injecting a new 


80 

1624 

-84 

5.70 

44 

874 

+04 

24.69 

50 

TI64 

+34 

-0.60 

100 

1064 

-04 

1.39 

50 

*74 

+14 

12j*1 

60 

974 

+24 

320 

SI 

133 

+14 

150-47 

70 

1354 

-44 

1.88 

Ibn 

1064 

+04 

3526 

900 

1064 

+04 


20 

M 

—1 

—2.46 

20 

1544 

-6 

2.41 


Cbg. on 


Issued 

Prion 

week 

YWd 

15 

1014 

-14 

7.18 

28 

984 

-1 

7.06 

20 

884 

-14 

6.3? 

50 

994 

-14 

7.07 

20 

1004 

-14 

6.78 

TO 

M04 

-2 

72* 

TO 

1004 

+04 

6.63 

60 

99 

-2 

7.07 

25 

994 

-04 

6.63 

13 

964 

-04 

7-28 

IS 

1014 

-14 

722 

15 

TO24 

-14 

7.48 

20 

864 

-14 

7.0S 

25 

984 

-14 

6.77 

15 

1004 

-14 

6A6 

15 

1024 

-04 

6JK 

20 

M04 

-24 

6.96 

26 

884 

-14 

6.97 

26 

994 

-14 

6.67 

25 

984 

-14 

6 22 

15 

100 

-14 

7.00 

25 

98 

-14 

6.87 

20 

101 

-14 

6-8? 

20 

1044 

-14 

8.8? 

20 

-1054 

-14 

7 .as 


Cbg. on 


Issued Price 

week 

YMd 

600 

1024 

+04 

8.81 

600 

1044 

+04 

9-3t- 

Ibn 

1064 

+14 

9.2J 

Ibn 

106 

+04 

9.4' 

Ibn 

KM 

0 

8.8T 


Chg. en 


Issued Pries 

week 

Yield 

200 

1064 

0 

6.0C 

150 

1064 

0 

6.0t 

150 

1034 

-04 

6 X 

200 

1064 

+04 

B.ir 

100 

M54 

-04 

822 

100 

1074 

-04 

BSD 

150 

1044 

-04 

6-41 

100 

1084 

-04 

6.8£ 

100 

1054 

-04 

6.57 

100 

M64_ 

O 

6 20 


performance of the domestic — the lowest since the end of 
U.S. economy and evidence of July. 


I the vulnerability of the financial , 

o.eo ( system because of problem evidence of the state of the age of four-, seven- and 20-year notes 
i.39 ] domestic and LDC credits, are economy in the form of Septem- Treasury paper originally slated cent, 
among a long list of reasons her factory order statistics, due for sale in September. This 
why Ur Braverman believes the out on Wednesday, September would be followed in quick sue - 


count window borrowings sary. by selling holdings of non- to yield 9.824 per cent ana 
averaging a modest 5470m a day marketable securities another 5150m of 20-year 10} 

— the lowest since the end of The U.S. markets are poised per cent notes priced to yield 
July. for an announcement any day 10.622 per cent. IBM sold 

This week will see new now of the $i7.5bn auction pack- 5250m of 10$ per cent 10-year 
evidence of the state of the age of four-, seven- and 20 -year notes priced to yield 10.308 per 


Paul Taylor 


UK GILTS 


Form Crad Corp 13* 90 

Kredietbank 12 92 

long Term Cred 114 90 
Montreal City 124 91 — 
Naw Brunswick 12 95 
Nova Scotia 114 95 — 
Ouaboc Hydro 14 91 ... 


leeMd Price- 

week 

YMd 

50 

1074 

+04 

TO. 60 

GO 

1024 

+04 

11.06 

75 

1044 

+14 

9JM 

75 

1094 

+04 

11.61 

MO 

1064 

+04 

10.70 

100 

108 

0 

11-24 

70 

M34 

+04 

11.73 

MO 

1014 

-04 

11.23 

75 

1054 

+04 

TO.74 

75 

1024 

+04 

11.42 

76 

1024 

+04 

7020 

50 

1054 

+04 

10.81 

75 

10*4 

+04 

11-20 

100 

1014 

+04 

11-33 

75 

M74 

+04 

-11 £ 


ECU STRAIGHTS Issue 

ABN 94 92 100 

Australis & NZ 104 91 50 

Austria 104 33 100 

BFCE 94 92 7S 

Cred National 104 91— 50 

Cred National 114 91— GO 

Danmark 104 91 75 

Ebco Inti 104 89 55 

EEC 104 91 60 

EEC 11 93 — — 50 

EEC 114 « — — 50 

SC 114 93 70 

Eurn Coal 8 Steal 6 94 60 

Euro Imraat 9k 94 95 200 
Euro Invest Bk 104 9* MO 
Euro Invest Bk 104 89 GO 
Euro Invest Bk 104 9* 100 
Euro Invest Bk 114 92 76 

Euro Invest Bk 114 93 50 
Euro Invest Bk 114 96 BO 
Gan Finance 11 90 — 70 

Giro Vienna HP, 93 — 60 

GTE Finance 104 32 — SO 

Ireland 104 95 59 

Italian Govt 104 92 ... 800 
Italian Treat 114 90 — 80 

Kmditbank L 94 92 ... 75 

Mtgal Finance 114 9* 100 
Nippon Cred Bk 11 91 50 

Nordic Inv 6 94 ..... 60 

Poet Oeh Krad 104 92 5) 
Royal Bk Can 104 89— 85 
SNCI 104 3* — — — 60 

Swedish Export 11 89 » 

West 19 104 91 50 


World Bank 104 88 — 100 1054 -14 B.60 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR Cbg. on 

STRAIGHTS Issued Price week Yield 

Nat Aunt Bk 124 89 ... 00 94 -04 M-75 

PI BA 124 89 50 964 +04 13.65 

State Bk NSW 124 89 40 954 -04 1f91 

Woolwortha 144 88 _■ 25 964 -04 7*90 


STERLING 

STRAIGHTS tSSIM 

BAT Intel 104 91 100 

Denmark 104 89 75 

EEC 114 9* 60 

Euro pa rat 114 92 ..... 50 

Euro Invest Bk 104 92 7K 

Roland 114 88 50 

Grand Mot Fin 104 90 50 

Int-Amer Dev 114 91 80 

Int Stand Else 114 89 60 

Inv In Indust 114 91 50 

Ireland 114 94 GO 

. Naw Zealand 104 89 100 

RNCF 114 9* — . 80 

WPrid Bank 104 89 — MO 
World Bank 104 88 — GO 

World Bank 11 94 50 

EQUITY Expiry 

WARRANTS 

Commerzbank DM 

Ciba-Gafgy Int £ — 

Credit Suisse — 

Deutsche Bank DM 
ICl Finance 

1 C laduatrfos — 

Jusoo 

Mlnabaa Co 

Mitsubishi Cp — 

Mitsui — — 

Nlasho twal „ — 

Nomura 

Stamens Warn DM 
Swiss Bank Cpn— 

Toray Ind - 

Vaba Intnl — — 


Cbg. on 

Issued Price week Yield 


100 

987. 

-04 

75 

994 

+04 

GO 

102 

-04 

GO 

1024 

0 

78 

994 

0 

50 

IDS 

0 

EO 

994 

0 

60 

1014 

+04 

EO 

1004 

+04 

GO 

104 

+14 

GO 

1014 

+04 

100 

99 

-04 

60 

1014 

0 

MO 

1004 

0 

GO 

100 

0 

GO 

M04 

+04 


WARRANTS (fate 

Aegon Ins 114 91 14/2/B8 
Coca-Cola 114 91 28/1-1/88 
Comrnarzbk 134 91 17/7/88 
Du Pont 134 89 28/8/89 

Ekapordlnas 134 89 1G/9/B7 

Gan Else 124 91 7/8/87 

Ind Bk Jpn 124 81 5/10/88 
Inv In Ind 104 B1 1/12/88 
McOnlds F 114 84 S/1/89 

Ouster Lnbk 134 89 8/8/87 

Texaco Cap IT, 92 1/9/87 

Tnuo Dorn 124 81 5/4/88 


Cng- on 

Price weak Prom. 

60 o —12-21 
4104 +614 200-81 

664 +»4 7.51 

1214 0 -32.72 

2674 —20 193-84 
204 +1 T « “15.05 
7*4 -14 11.5* 

604 +34 *7.79 
384 +14 33-M 
294 +24 1532 
164 -04 3135 
844 +04 M-73 
340 0 -9.86 

884 +74 15-91 
*04 +24 20^ 
57 0 -5-23 

*" mi Bf, 

Prioa wSek yield 
1Z4 —224 11.02 
434 +04 11-16 
984 0 11.17 

804 +04 M-56 
814 +14 10-S6 

714 0 WA9 

794 +04 10.37 
90 0 10.08 

394 0 1037 

794 -14 10.81 

61 -04 11-52 

584 +2 11-11 


expressed In millions 


billion*. - ,, o , unless Indicated. Margin above six-month t Perpetual. 

FLOATING RATC NOieS^ U.S. nm) for U.S, dollars. C.cpn ■current . ' Closing prices on October 25. 

Offered rats It tftrea-month. 5 abovB / Q The Financial Timas Ltd., 1965. Reproduction hi whole or In part in any 
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0 ! the current effective price or puy»»w _ — — — — — — 


look East. Group of Five pact to depress 

Traders in the London market the dollar was taken perhaps 
have long been used to starting more seriously in Tokyo than in 


of the latest move. 

Capital outflows had already 


risk factor into the UK market. 
At broker Rowe and Pitman. 


And tbe agree- fallen to between $2.5bn and economist Mr Ian Harwood com - 


the previous night And there impact of currency intervene of over $8bn earlier in the year, had also prompted investors to 
are frequent mid-day lulls when tkon began to wear thin then after the “ official guidance ” look again at the outlook for 
they wait to see if the U.S. interest rates might be tbe next given to Japanese securities European interest rates, 
opening gives a decisive lead, weapon. houses in the late summer. The Mansion House 

The Tokyo bond market, how- But the aeeressive action bv The assumption that Japanese bad already dispelled n 


even though, or perhaps 
because Japanese investors have 


weapon. 

But the aggressive action by 
the Japanese authorities to push 
up short-term interest rates 


houses in the late summer. The Mansion House speech 

The assumption that Japanese bad already dispelled much of 
investors would snap up the the optimism over the prospects 
flood of new U.S. Treasury for UK rates, but there were 


towards the end of last week Issues, expected once the U.S. stm lingering hopes of at least 


established themselves as the still managed to wrong-foot most debt ceiling is raised, no a small cut. 


biggest players 
markets. 

The traumatic 


other of the big Tokyo securities 
houses. 

‘ And as tbe new 5 reached 


longer 


certain, The events in Tokyo, however. 


although initial panic in New suggested that, as long as the 
York gave way to a less pessl- dollar looked like testing the 


Japanese bond prices on Friday London and New York, traders misClC v * ew - central banks' resolve on inier- 

— some were saying that it was j n those markets speculated on Despite the strong foreign vention, there was minimal 
the worst since 1945 — changed the possible wider implications, buying since this year’s Budget, scope for lower rates in Europe, 
all that After drifting gently The first thought was that the UK gilt-edged market is The real pessimists were even 
lower for jnost of the week, Japanese investors might have -traditionally far less reliant on talking of a possible rise. 


central banks' resolve on inter- 


long-dated giR-edged stocks lost to liquidate part of their hold- [n| 

up to J points fat response to the ings of overseas bonds to cope According to Mr Stephen eirculars^suBgMtrng 'thaV "after 
events in Tokyo. with the growing cash shortage Lewis, an economist at Phillips faiune sharnlv in 

Brokers were still talking of in their domestic market The and Drew, however, Friday’s Britain’s inflation rate will 

a favourable supply outlook for second was that the sharp rise losses demonstrated “ how de- gtarr risine aeain left the 

gilts in the wake of Mr Nigel in Japanese yields eroded the pendent the 'bullish* view on Government’s Broker’s £600m 


overseas investors. 

According to Mr Stephen 


That and a spate of brokers* 
circulars suggesting that, after 


Lawson's Mansion House relative advantage of other UK gilts has become on hopes _. w sloc v temnorarilv 

speech, but the optimists were markets. that foreign investors will move stranded ^ 

far less certain when this might Traders then began to wonder in to take advantage of high ' n , ->• c , , 

be tran slated into highe r prices, whether the Japanese Govern- ^yield£/\ riUllp ptephejlS 


other UK gilts has become on hopes 0 f new 
that foreign investors will move stranded. 


This advertisement compiles with the requirement s of the CounctT of the Stock Exchange 


Cbg- on 

Inuad Price weak Yield 

100 1034 0 8.74 

50 TM4 -04 9.59 

100 1074 +04 9.12 

75 1034 O 9-03 

50 1074 +04 9.1F 
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Kingdom of Sweden 

U.S. $250,000,000 
10% per cent Bonds due 1992 


The fotkwving have agreed to subscribe or 
procure subscribers for the above Notes: 


Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amro international Limited 

Bank of Tokyo International Limited Bankers Trust International Limited 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert SJL Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque Paribas Capital Markets Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited Deutsche Bank Capital Markets Limited 

Dresdner Bank AktiengeseHschaft Enskilda Securities - Skandinaviska Enskilda Limited 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited Morgan Guaranty Ltd 

Morgan Stanley International Nomura International Limited 

Orion Royal Bank Limited Post-och Kreditbanken, PKbanken 

Salomon Brothers International Limited Shearson Lehman Brothers International, Inc. 
Svensfca International Limited Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 

SlG. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 

Application has been made for the 10 1 /* per cent Bonds due 1992 to be admitted to the Official List by 
the Gouncil of^ The Stock Exchange, subject only to the issue of the temporary Global Bond 
Interest is payable annually in arrears on 20th November, the first payment being made on 20tti November, 1986 . 

Fttf particulars of the Notes will be circulated in the Extel Statistical Service and'may be obtained during irargi business 
hours (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 30fli November; 1985 from the Company ArHxxirxamente Office of The 

Stock Exchange and 12th November, 1985 from: 


Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited, 
Three Keys House, 

130 Wood Street, 

London EC2V6AQ 


Hoare Govett Limited, 
Heron House, 
319/325 High Holbom, 
London WC1V7PB 


Bankers This! Company; 
Dashwood House, 

69 Old Broad Street, 
London EC2P2EE 

28th October. 1985 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES and MARKETS 


Financial Times Monday October 28 1985 ■ 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


Sodete Generate transforms its capital base 


SOCIETE GENERALE. Bel- 
gium's biggest industrial and 
financial bolding company and 
traditionally a major force in 
the domestic economy, is back 
<n the markets for the third 
time in two years seeking to 
slake its thirst for new capital. 

But this time . there is a 
difference. It is seeking capital 
outside Belgium, in the form of 
a Euro-equity as a prelude to 
another domestic rights issue. 
It is proposing to issue a maxi- 
mum of 3m new shares to, pre- 
ferably, institutional investors 
at a price which will probably 
be at a discount of around 
BFs 100 to the Brussels market 
price of BFrs 2 200 at the time 
of the announcement. 

This would have the effect 
of raising Societe Generale’a 
capital to about BFrs 30bn 
($559m) from BFrs 24.1 bn, the 
level reached after rights issues 
on the domestic market in 
November 1983 and December 
1984. The number of issued 
shares would climb to just over 


22m from 19.3m. 

The company's capital base 
is thus being transformed. 
Before the 1983 rights issue, 
there were some 10m shares 
issued and the capital stood at 
BFr. ISJjbn, 

The process of change that 
started then, and continued last 
year, was part of a wider trend 
— the wholesale recapitalisa- 
tion of the Belgian corporate 
sector prompted by Government 
tax incentives, both the com- 
panies to issue new capital gnd 
to individuals to take up the 
offers. 

By the time Societe Generate 
has finished its current series 
of operations, its capital will 
have been trebled, enabling 
both the retiring of debt and 
the financing of new investment 

Depending on the size of a 
proposed domestic rights issue 
next year, around- BFr. 20bn 
will have . been raised — 
BFr 2G.6bn in the 1983 and 
1984 rights issues, BFr 6bn on 
the international market and 


perhaps BFr 4bn with a new 
domestic issue. 

The new financing has been 
clearly signalled. Last spring 
the Societe Generate board went 
to shareholders for permission 
to carry out one or more capital 
increases up to a m a xim u m of 
BFrs 10bn. If BFrs 6bn is raised 
Internationally, there would still 
be scope for another BFrs 4bn 
in the context of that authori- 
sation. 

Then, earlier this month, M 
Bene Lazny. the chairman (offi- 
cially known as the governor), 
expressed the desire of the 
company for what he called 
M stable foreign shareholders." 
At that time he was in contact 
with Credit Suisse First Boston 
and Swiss Bank Corporation 
International in London on the 
formation of an international 
underwriting sydlcate. 

Credit Suisse First Boston 
will lead the syndicate placing 
the new shares, which will be 
listed on the Belgian, Paris and 
Luxembourg exchanges. At the 
same time the company will be 


promoting itself in the main 
financial centres of Europe. 

Even assuming a welcome for 
the international issue, the 
shareholders of Societe Gen- 
eral will remain diverse and 
fragmented. The biggest single 
shareholder is Royale Beige, 
the insurance group, with $.57 
per cent of the equity, while 
collectively six Belgian invest- 
ment funds — an important 
vehicle for Belgians taking 
advantage of the tax concessions 
involved in bourse investment — 
hold around 6 per cent. 

The search for international 
shareholders is a natural con- 
comitant to the growing over- 
seas spread of Societe Gen- 
erale’s interests, reflected most 
recently in the establishment of 
a joint venture with Com- 
pagnic Generale d*Electricfte 
de France. 

The funds raised though will 
also be applied domestically: 
for a new co-ordination centre 
to take a bigger role in., port- 
folio investment companies; for 
subscription to a capital in- 


crease of Electrafina, another 
holding company with energy 
interests; and, of course, to 
reduce debt. 

The last published accounts 
sbow that at the end of 1984, 
debt with more than one year 
bat less than five years to run 
came to BFrs 1.7bn, down from 
BFrs 2.68bn a year before, 
thanks to the use of funds 
raised by the earlier rights 
issues. The company Itself 
attributes the lower load of- 
debt as a reason for its ability 
To increase the 1984 dividend to 
BFrs 96 net from BFrs 90 the 
year before. 

There is likely to be another 
dividend increase this year and 
this could hold Societe Generale 
in good stead both before poten- 
tial international investors and 
the domestic market Although 
Its share price has followed- she 
- market -upwards, it remains, at 
a discount to its net asset 
value. . .. 

Paul Cheeserigbt 


Buitoni buys 
75% stake 
in rice group 

By Alan Friedman in Milan 

BUITONI, THE Italian foods 
group which was taken over 
earlier this year by Sig Carlo 
de Benedetti, has bought 75 per 
cent of Riserie Vlrginio Curti, 
a leading Italian rice producer 
and distributor. The acquisi- 
tion price was not disclosed. 

Curtis total sales last year 
came to L90bn (550m). of 
which 60 per cent was at home 
and the balance outside Italy. 

Buitoni said the Curti acqui- 
sition was part of its strategy 
of offering a complete line of 
foodstuffs. Aside from its pasta 
interests. Buitoni also controls 
Peru gin a, the chocolate manu- 
facturer. 

• Alitalia, the Italian state air- 
line, is to offer L120bn of its 
share on the Milan bourse, 
equivalent to 15.8 per cent of 
the company, according to Sig 
Umberto Nordio, the chairman. 

The shares are to be placed 
on the market by IRI. the state 
holding group which controls 
Alitalia. Under current IRI 
guidelines, the airline can sell 
up to one-third of its capital 
to investors without specific 
approval. 

The flotation of 15.8 per cent 
of its ordinary shares is ex- 
pected to go through before 
the end of this year. 


Battle oyer SCM bid resumes tomorrow 


BY TERRY DOD5WORTH IN NEW YORK 


THE BITTER court-room battle 
over the bid for SCM, the U.S. 
conglomerate, by Hanson Trust 
of the UK, is to resume 
tomorrow after lawyers failed 
to meet the deadline for the 
cross-examination of witnesses 
at the end of last week. 

Because of the delay, Merrill 
Lynch, the New York securities 
house which has mounted a 
rival offer for SCM, has agreed 
to delay the exercise of “ lock- 
up" options to acquire certain 
assets from the U.S. group, 
until early next week. It is 
expected that judgment on the 
case, which was brought by 


Hanson to contest the granting 
of the options, will have been 
made before Merrill Lynch 
takes any action. 

Corporate lawyers are closely 
monitoring the outcome of the 
contest, which is virtually cer- 
tain to go to appeal, because 
it is likely to have a significant 
impact on the conduct of future 
U.S. takeover battles. 

In the past, lock-up options 
have generally proved to be 
effective defensive mechanisms 
against unwelcome bids. The 
objective of the option device 
is to give a friendly bidder the 
right to acquire the assets that 


are of most interest .to the 

hostile company— ^hereby un- 
dermining the rationale of the 
offer. 

Hanson's lawyers have tried 
to undermine the tactic by argu- 
ing that the options given SCM 
were not in the best interests 
of shareholders. In a series of 
increasingly acerbic courtroom 
exchanges, they have attempted 
to show that the price put on 
the assets under the option 
agreement was far too low, and 
that SOI directors have there- 
fore failed in their fiduciary 
duties to shareholders. 

In a separate case in Dela- 


ware last week, a court derided 
a gains t an option agreement 
granted by Revlon, the cos- 
metics and healthcare group, in 
its attempt to escape a bid from 
Pantry Pride, a Florida super- 
market group. Lawyers, how- 
ever, caution that there are 
significant differences between 
the two cases, notably that SCM 
was advised on valutions by 
Goldman Sachs, one of - the 
leading Wall Street investment 
banks. 

SCM shares were unchanged 
at 573 on Friday. $2 below the 
revised Hanson offer. 


Further profits for Armco 


BY OUR NEW YORK STAFF 

ARMCO, the diversified U.S. 
steel group in the midst of a 
major corporate restructuring, 
managed to post its second con- 
secutive quarterly profit in the 
third quarter, reporting net 
earnings of 548.6m or 69 cents a 
share. 

The results compare with 
losses of 5272.7m a year earlier, 
mainly reflecting special 
charges related to oilfield' equip- 
ment businesses and losses on 
discontinued financial services 
'businesses, and tfet-earn- 

ings of 818.1in or 24 Cfents a 


share in the second quarter 
Arm co’s first quarterly profit 
since mid-1982. 

Armco, made operating 
profits of 533.8m from its four 
continuing tines of business in 
the quarter on sales down to 
$995.1m from $1.02bn. In the 
1984 third quarter Armco 
posted an operating loss of 
53.4m. 

For the first nine months 
Armco reported net Income of 
544.6m or 57 cents a 'share com- 
pared to a loss of $230.5m: or 
53,55 ‘ . 


Delta Air Lines setback 


BY OUR NEW YORK STAFF 

DELTA AIR LINES, the sixth 
largest UjS. domestic airline, 
repotted sharply lower fiscal 
first-quarter earnings, reflecting 
increased competition and fierce 
fare discounting. 

Net earnings fell by 51 per 
cent to 529.55m (74 cents a 
share) from $60J7m (51.51 a 
share) a year earlier. Income 
from operations dropped by 57 
per cent to $30.62m from 572m. 
: *'Tbe net earnings comparison 
is somewhat . distorted by sub- 


stantial gains on the sale of 
aircraft during the 1984 period 
of 50 cents a share, compared 
to a 19 cents a share gain on 
insurance ‘ payments proceeds 
during the latest quarter. 

Mr Robert Oppenlander. 
Delta's vice-chairman and chief 
financial officer, said the decline 
in earnings resulted from a 
7 per cent reduction in the 
.average revenue per passenger 
mile to 14.08 cents from 15.17 
cents in the September, 1984, 
quarter. . 
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Any investment bank 
can talk about placing 


new issues. 


It's how much how soon 
that separates the 
winners from the losers. 


UBS Capital Markets Group 
Investment banking on a worldwide scale 


Union Bank Of Switzerland 
Capital Market Financing 
Bahnhofetrasse 45 
8021 Zuncri/Swttzertand 
Telephone 01/234 11 11 


Union Bank of Switzerland 
(Securities} Limited 
The Stack Exchange Building 
London EC2N 1EY/ England 
Telephone 01/ 588 66 66 
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Harrisons & Crosfield PLC 

£110,000,000 
Revolving Credit Facility 
with Associated Tender Panel for 
£130,000,000 

Arrangedby 

BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 


Lead Managed by 

Barclays Bank PLG 

Central Trustee Savings Bank Limited 


Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 
Standard Chartered Bank 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 


Managed by 


Underwriting Banks 

Central Trustee Savings Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank PLC 
Lloyds Bank Pic 

Barclays Merchant Bank Limited 

Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 


Lloyds Bank Pic 


Standard Chartered Bank 
Algemene Bank Nederland N.V1 
Banque Nationale de Paris p.Lc. 
The TorontO'Dominion Bank 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V 
London Office 
Banco dl Napoli 

Basque Nationale de Paris p.l.c. 

Baring Brothers & Co, Limited 

Credit Cammerdal De France 
London Ekancb 

Deutsche Bank Akliangesdlschaft 

Louden Branch 

The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited 
The Milsui Bank, Limiled 
Societe Generale 


Tender Pand Members 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

London Branch 

Banco Di Roma 

Loudon Branch 

Barclays Bank PLC 

Central Trustee Savings Bank Limited 


Credit Du Nord 

London Brandi 

DresdnerBankA.G. 

London Branch 

Lloyds Merchant Bank limited 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Standard Chartered Bank 


Banca Commercial e Italiana 

Loudon Branch 

Bank of Ireland 

Barclay's Merchant Bank Limited. 
Credit Agricole 

London Branch 


Toronto Dominion International Limiled 


TheDai-Ichi Kan gyo Bank, limited 
The Fuji Bank, Limited 
Hie Mitsubishi Bank, Limited 
The Saowa Bank, limited 
The Sumitomo Bank, Lirnited 
Union Bank of Switzerland 


Tender Panel Agent 

Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 


October, 1985 
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Morgan makes markets, 

and make s them work 
for international investors 
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gal re and ^<ting RpprialbaK meeting in London are. from left. Hans- Ulrich Hugh, Zurich; Jyonosuks Baba, Tokyo; Ulrich Kronenberg, Frankfurt; Mark Hausberg, head of Eurobond Sales, London; Nahi] Sawabini, head of U.S. Treasury International Sales and Trading, London* 


Institutional investors actively managing portfolios of 
international securities expect a lot from a dealing 
counterparty. They get a lot at The Morgan Bank. 

Customised service- Morgan does more than 
just buy and sell securities. We’re interested in 
developing and maintaining long-term client rela- % 
tionships. We listen to your particular objectives, 
and then we help you achieve them with new 
ideas, careful analysis, arid customised service. 

Secondary market strength. Morgan is known 
for successful Eurobond issues. But our strength 
in structuring issues that sell is based on a deep 
involvement in secondary markets. No bank knows 
more about the interrelated elements that affect 


financial markets— interest rates, currency fluctua- 
tions, and capital flows. Our dealers exchange vital 
information around the dock so we can give clients 
timely and accurate financial market updates. 

A wide range of products. Our clients look to 
Morgan for Eurodollar bonds and U.S. Treasuries, 
but we also give them much more. We make mar- 
kets in non-dollar-denominated Eurobonds and 
government securities, floating-rate and short- 
term notes, CDs, currency options, and warrants. 
Through Morgan Futures Corporation we act as a 
broker for financial futures. And Morgan is active 
as a principal in securities markets in Amsterdam, 
Frankfurt, Zurich, Paris, London, and New York. 


Morgan professionalism. When you work with 
Morgan you get over 100 years of international 
financial experience— and the strength of a bank 
with nearly $5 billion in primary capital. You get 
. a network of sales and trading specialists that 
stretches around the world. And you get the high- 
est level of skill and professionalism. 

Talk to Morgan about how we can meet your 
international securities investment and trading 
requirements. Contact Mark Hausberg for Euro- 
bonds or Nabil Sawabini for U.S. Treasuries. 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd, 30 Throgmorton Street, 
London EC2N 2NT. Phone (44-1) 600 7545. 


The Morgan Bank 
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Polymark interim profit hit 

by technographics setback full-year 

BIGGER than expected set- ing successfully into new aace on the active sportswear | iKaimt 

ick at its technographics divt- markets and that the prospects market which collapsed before it iliMw I IT IIT H 
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A BIGGER than expected set- 
back at its technographics divi- 
sion left Polymark International 
with a sharply reduced pre-tax 
profit of £6,000 for the first half 
of 19S5, against £171.000 last 
time. In the whole Of 1984. the 
co mpany incurred a loss oC 
£11 '6,000. 

'he directors say the half-time 
rest itt is very disappointing. 
The. v point our that this is par- 
tieal arly so in view of a signifi- 
cant' improvement at Folymark 
Frani -e /profit of £302,000 against 
a £& 1.000 loss') and sustained 
profit* Ibillty of the laundry divi- 
sion / profits up from £200,000 to 
£215.00 0) in difficult trading 
conditi ons. 

However, despite the techno- 
graphici'. severe loss of £231,000 
(£166,00(3 profit), the directors 
believe the overall performance 
will demonstrate some improve- 
ment on 1 984. 

They explain that the techno- 
graphic; division is now ventur- 


Times Veneer 
doubled at 

£ 111,000 

More than doubled interim 
taxable profits of £122,000, 
against £54,000. were achieved 
by "The Times ” Veneer, a 
manufacturer and merchant of 
timber, veneers and processed 
wood products. 

Turnover rose from £2.7m to 
i3.42oi over the first six months 
of 1985 and generated a higher 
operating profit of £170,000 com- 
pared with £99,000. Interest 
payable was £59,000 (£45,000). 

Earnings per share were G.66p 
(0.46p). 

As a result of the profits 
improvement, a capital expendi- 
ture programme has begun in. 
order to enhance efficiency, and 
develop new products in the 
manufacturing division. 

Current trading, the directors 
say, indicates that the improve- 
ment should be maintained and. 
on the basis of that trend con- 
tinuing, shareholders con expect 
a dividend at least equal to 
1984’s 0.5p. 


ing successfully into new 
markets and that the prospects 
for the core laundry business 
remain encouraging both in 
Britain and France. As a result, 
they " confidently, expect that 
the group's recovery will gather 
momentum in 2986." 

But having deferred the pay- 
ment of the dividend due on 
June 30, 1985 on the preferred 
“A" shares, they propose in the 
present circumstances, to defer 
the payment due on December 
31, 3985. No ordinary dividends 
have been paid since 1981. 

Turnover for the half year was 
lower at £10.45m (£ 11.77m). Pre- 
tax profits were struck after 
exceptional charges of £82,000 
(£29.000) for redundancies, 
mainly in the technographics 
division. 

Commenting on the techno- 
graphics division, the directors 
report that it started the year 
making substantial losses 
because of the company’s reli- 


ance on the active sportswear 
market which collapsed before it 
was able to launch new products 
in other markets. 

A major cost cutting exercise 
was conducted during the first 
half and the division re-orga- 
nised with lower overheads and 
reduced manning levels In both 
;be Irish and American, factories. 
This action resulted in the loss- 
making European operations 
returning to profitability by the 
half-year stage, and the turn- 
round in the U.S. will shortly be 
achieved, the directors state. 

The directors add that the 
technographics division has 
undergone a major reorganisa- 
tion and although the recent 
relocation has inevitably caused 
some further disruption, it is 
expected to make profits during 
the last quarter of 1985. Having 
widened the customer base, they 
say this improvement in per- 
formance should be sustained 
In 1986. 


Development costs 
slow Gieves growth 
In first six months 
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Dwek up (to £103,000 


Dwek Group, a holding com- 
pany with interests in PVC 
sheeting and houseware pro- 
ducts, has returned higher 
taxable profits of £103,000. 
against £42,000, for the first half 
of 1985. 

Turnover was down Slightly 
from £7 ,89m to £7.77 m. There 
was again no tax. leaving earn- 
ings per share of l-22p compared 
with 0.5p. 


The board is encouraged by 
the results and points out that 
the moped and bathroom acces- 
sories and cookware divisions 
were disposed of following a 
group reorganisation. 

This resulted in a net extra- 
ordinary loss of £23.000. The 
negotiations were protracted and 
the full benefits looked for will 
not now arise until 1986. 


BET describes Sparrow as weak 


BET, the International services 
group, currently bidding for 
G. W. Sparrow A Sens the lead- 
ing crane bire group and SGB 
the far larger scaffolding com- 
pany, has released its offer docu- 
ment for Sparrow. 

It describes Sparrow as "a 
weak company in an industry 
suffering from overcapacity. A 
series of management changes 
has failed to halt Its decline and, 
meanwhile, its borrowings have 
risen to a veiy high leveL" 

BET says that the one for five 
share offer with a cash alterna- 


Granville & Co. Limited 

Member of The National Association of Security Dealers 
and Investment Man agars 

6 Lovat Lane London ECU 8BP Telephone 01-621 1212 
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tive of 60p a share would 
increase the capital value of a 
Sparrow investment by 72 per 
cent or 54 per cent if cash Is 
accepted. 

" We are making an attractive 
offer for your shares in Sparrow 
especially bearing in mind that 
it has just made a loss of over 
7p per share. You will be divest- 
ing shares in a loss-making com- 
pany with exceptionally high 
gearing, which is facing a 
daunting rationalisation pro- 
gramme in a highly competitive 

market,” 


The Republic of Italy 
U.S.$S 00 , 000,000 
Floating Rate Notes 
due 2005 


lo accordance with the provisions 
of the Notes, notice is hereby given 
that for the Interest Period from 28 
October, 1985, to 29 November, 
1985, die Notes will- cany- as 
interest rate of.8W% per. annua. 
The interest payable on the rete- 
vanr interest payment date, 29 
November, 19&WJ11 be USS7333 
per US$10,000 nominal amount in 
Beater (Coupon No. 3) or Register- 
ed form and US$1,833.33 per 
US$250,000 denomination in 
Bearer form (Coupon No. 3). 


28 October. 1985. 

The Chase Manhattan -A 
Bank. NA. V 

London, Agent Bank. 


MAINLY as a result of a sub- 
stantial increase in interest 
charges it is likely that results 

for 1985 from the Prince of 
Wales Hotels group will be less 
than .the previous year, when the 
pre-tax profit reached £763.000, 

The higher interest charges 
arise from the refurbishment 
programme .which has., taken 
place in a number of the group’s 
properties. In the first half of 
this year charges were up from 
£430.000 to £632,000 and had the 
effect of putting the group into 
a loss of £174,000. compared with 
a profit of £24,000 last time. 

Given the poor weather experi- 
enced In the period, the directors 
feel the hotels have traded 
satisfactorily. There is no con- 
tribution from the restaurants 
and inns division because the 
properties are in course of 
disposal. 

Turnover in the first half came 
to £5. 83m (£&68m) from which 
the trading profit was £568,000 
(£555.000). 

Below-th e-Zine extraordinary 
charges total £81.000 (£386,000) 
and include costs related to the 
rationalisation of the restaurants 
and inns. Loss per share was 
L4p (earnings 0.2p). 


Channel Tonne! 

THE DIRECTORS of Channel 
Tunnel Investments say the 
prices at which the shares are 
trading on the stock market — - 
205p down 15p on Friday — 
appear difficult to Justify. 

They explain that the interests 
in the assets of the former 
Channel tunnel study group are 
written down to £2 in the 
balance sheet, although they 
may have a greater value if a 
tunnel is built And other assets, 
comprising mainly cash and gilt 
edged securities, have a net 
value of about 37p per share. 

In the six months ended June 
30 1985 Channel Tunnel pro- 
duced a pre-tax profit of £1,917, 
compared with £1,899, with gross 
interest from listed investments 
amounting to £7,471 (£7,381). 
Net earnings were a same-again 
0.09p per share. 


Banco di Roma 

U.S.S1 50,000,000 

Floating Rata Depositary 
Receipts dua 1992 

Notice Is hereby given tint the 
Race of Interest relating to the 
above . issue has been fixed at 
B.2875 per cent for the period 
28th October. 1985 to 29th 
November. 1985. Interest pay- 
able on 29 tb November, 1985 
will . mount to US$7367 par 
USS10.000 ~ ' Deposit and 
USSI-WIAT per -‘USSmOW 
- Deposit.' . 

Agent Bank: 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 

Company of Naw York 
London 


Expenditure on developing the 
International subsidiary of 
licensers and exporters has cost 
the Gieves Group £122,000 in the 
six months ended July 31, 1985. 
But over the full year this ex- 
penditure is expected to he 
“somewhat less” than the 
£250,000 mentioned in. the last 
annual report 

' The expenditure over the half 
has been almost matched by 
greatly improved results from 
the book and magazine manufac- 
turing division, and the group's 
pre-tax profit is maintained at 
£378,000, compared with 
£370,000. 

Although there has been no 
sign of it yet, the directors say 
there must be a possibility that 
the weakening -of tins UjS- dol- 
lar win have some adverse 
impact on the company’s busi- 
ness. Subject to that present 


expectations are that, profits 
before development expenditure 
will again be in the region of 
£Llm for the fall year. 

They have already indicated at 
least a maintained 3p total divi- 
dend for the year, and are 
repeating the interim of lp net 

Turnover in the half year rose 
from. £12£m tq £UL45m and the 
trading profit from £436,000 to 
£537,000. Apart &om book manu- 
facturing, the tailoring and out- 
fitting side contributed £242,000 
(£231,000). publishing and lib- 
rary supplies £171.000 (£126.000) 
and motor nnd petrol . retailing 
£32,000 (£44.000). Parent com- 
pany expenses £131,000 
(,£105.000). 

After tax £70,000 (£129,000), 
the net attributable profit for 
the period is shown at £319,000 
(£241,000), equal to earnings of 
3.6p (2.7p) per share.. 
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Clayton Son incurs loss 


Clayton Son A Co {Holdings), 
engineer. Incurred a .pre-tax 
loss of £37.000 in the first half 
of 1885, against a £29.000 profit 
last time. The result included 
a £52.000 share of associates* 
profit rime, compared with 
a £213,000 loss. 

Despite improved trading, the 
small carry-forward of orders 
at the beginning of the year 
resulted in a shortage of com- 
pleted contracts and a conse- 
quential trading loss for the 
period. However, profitable 
business is proceeding and this 
will show itself at the year end. 

Following the decision to dis- 
continue activities in. the 


Australian co m pany. J. F. Thom- 
son Pty, it is no longer to be 
treated as azr associate. As a 
result , its results are not in- 
cluded in tiie interim figures. 

Provision has been made 
ugawnt the estimated diminution 
In the value of the Thomson 
investment, but the amount 
which will ultimately be 
realised is dependent on the 
sale of assets in Australia. 

Turnover for the half year 
was £3.6m (£6 Aim). Stated 
loss per 50p share came out at 
lJ57p (3.51p> and there is .an 
interim dividend of L6p— last 
year's single final payment was 

6p. 
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Hard Rock consolidates in UJS. 


The Hard Rock Cafe, the Lon- 
don hamburger bar, is going 
ahead with plans to consolidate 
its interests in the Hard Rock 
Cafe in New York and seeking 
to issue 10m sew ordinary 
shares. 

The Piccadilly restaurant Is 
currently quoted on the over- 
the-counter market at 74p, but 
has said it is looking TO join 
the Unlisted Securities H&ricet 
next year. 

The UK company already has 


a 10 per cent stake in the New 
York restaurant. Mr Isaac Tig- 
re tt, a joint chairman of the UK 
company, holds 29 per cent and 
another 61 per cent is held by 
UA companies and inviduals. 
The latter will be offered a com- 
bination of cash and shares in 
the financial restructuring. 

tii London last year (to June 
30) the Hard Rock made £653,000 
pre-tax, up from £38^000. In 
New York the first full year of 
trading yielded profits of £L5xn. i 
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PENDING DIVIDENDS 

Dates when- some of the mare important' company dividend 
statements may be expected in the next few weeks are given In the 
following table The dates shown are those of last year’s announce- • 
ments except where the forthcoming board meetings {indicated 
thus”) have been officially notified. Dividends to be declared , 
will not necessarily be at the amounts in the column headed t 
M Announcement last year.” 


Changes in company share 
stakes announced over the past 
week include: 

Watson Sc Philip — J. C. Hod- 
den, director, disposed, of 30,000 
ordinary sharer.at 112p and -how 
holds 52fiQ0 shares «L5 per- 
cent). * . * * 

Ratal Electronics — T>. A. 
Webb, director, sold 6£00 ordi- 
nary shares at 142p. 

Exco International — J. A. 
Heywood, director, acquired 
15,000 shares at £2.11. 

Whittington Engineering— 


W. G. Salisbury, director, dis- 
posed of 25.000 ordinary shares 
and now bolds 2L225. 

Annul — D. N. .Taylor, direc- 1 
tor, has dispoted 1>f S&000 ordi- 
nary shares • and-; ntpf- boMs 
S6£8a ahare&. - y»v:.- »;.?•*.« > 

-‘ ' — ■ y- — . 

FT S^lnEoriffirtum 

The following security has 
been . added to the Stare 
'Information Service: .. 

Paragon Resources NX. . . 

(Section: limes, Australian) 
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This announcement appears ae a Blotter of record aafy. 


September 1985 


£10,000,000 

(.Issue Price) 

Deep discount loan stock 1990 


Brown Boveri Kent (Holdings) pic 


re-finance existing borrowing facilities 




Arranged 

by 

County Bank 

Limited 


lUa announcement appeals tm a matter of record «dy. 


September 1985- 


£ 8 , 000,000 

(Issue Price) 

Deep discount loan stock 1992 


James Fisher and Sons 
Public Limited Company 
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FISHERMEN’S PETROLEUM, 
which has a 3 per cent interest. 
In a bloc on the Moray Firth, 
reported a toss for the first half 
of 1985 of £L47m, compared with 
* profit of £l,Im last time. No 
dividend is again being paid. 
The board says, that financial 
resources are adequate to meet 
expected spending for the rest, 
of the year-' 


SEAFIELD GENTEX has sold 
Us 2S per cent stake Is Industrial 
Yarns to Sunbeam - Welsey for 
I£2iOAOO cash. The sale will 
enable Se afield to reduce its 
borrowings. Sunbeam, already 
controls 75 per cent of Industrial 
Yarns, which will therefore now 
become a . wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


The following companies have notified 
dates of board meetings lo the Stock 
.Exchange. Such meetings ere usually 
field for hts purpose of considering 
dividends. Official' indications ere not 
available as to whether the dividends 
are interims or finale end the sub- 
divisions shown below are based 
mainly on lest year's timetable, 
bite rime— 

Amsnhsm International Nov 11 


BPB Industries ... 

Chloride , 

Gresham House 

Hambros Invest. Trust 

Lawrie ! 

Portsmouth and Sunderland 
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Valor 

Finale— 
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Ente Nazlonale per PEnergia^ Elettrtca 
U.S.$ 300 , 000,000 

! Floating Rate Notes Due 2005 

UfuoadftionaBy guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by 

The RepuMic of Italy 

Li awortiancc wth the provisions of lie Notes, noheeis 
hereby given that the Rate of Interest has been fixed at 
8.433125% for the Interest Determination Period 28th 
October, 1985 to 29th November, 1985. Interest accrued for 
this Determination Period will- amount to U.S $74-96 ner 
U.S.510.OOQ Note and U.S.S1 ,874-03 per U.S.CM {WO SSte 

T< *?! 9lh Novcmber - 3985 will amount to 

U.S.S431-30 per U.S.$10,(KX) Note and U.S.S1U.782-36 
per U .8^250,000 Note- 

Agent Bank: 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
London 
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The UK leisure industry has grown rapidly and is set to expand 
farther. So complex is the sector, however, that those wishing to start 
a business often have difficulty raising finance. The failure rate for 
businesses is also high, for the indnstry.is traditionally vulnerable to 

fast-chan g in g fashions. 

The right formula 
yields rich rewards 

BY ARTHUR SANDLES 


The Leisure Industry 


LEISURE, ALWAYS an object 
of aspiration, is now an object 
of investment. That is not to 
say that, as a sector, it is under- 
stood by investors. Leisure is 
such an all-embracing term, and 
the body 'of Its practitioners so 
entrepreneurial a group, that 
the leisure business frightens 
many who look at it 

At its most basic, leisure is 
that area of h uman activity 
which consumes disposable time 
and disposable money. Given 
that broad canvas, almost any 
product or activity can be 
placed within it. A meal may be 
a necessity, but what of a meal 
with table cloth, a glass of 
wine and waiter service? Some, 
means of transport may be re- 
garded as a basic requirement 
in western society, but start 
adding a sunroof, in-car hi-fi 
or even a digital dock, is this 
not leisure expenditure? 

This survey will confine it- 
self to the more obvious forms 
of leisure — holidaymaking, 
hotels, eating out and what are 
traditionally known as “ leisure 
activities.” It should not be 
forgotten, however, that leisure 
expenditure in these terms is 
often in competition with dom- 
estic hardware, such as video 
and compact disc systems, with 
house extensions and new cars.' 

The essential element of the 
leisure business is that all 
spending in it is discretionary. 
In other words, a person who' 
decides they really need a new 
coat may then face of choice of 
which coat That same person 
faced with a decision of 
whether or not to go to a disco- ' 


theque, the cinema, a squash 
court or a smart restaurant for 
the evening may decide to stay 
sleeping at home and neither 
starve nor freeze as a result. 

Given a fairly wide definition 
it is estimated that in excess of 
£50bn is spent on leisure 
annually in Britain. By any 
measure this is a substantial 
amount and one whieh most 
examinations suggest is likely to' 
grow. 

Indeed, the evidence of tnat 
growth is already widely 
apparent High streets continue 
to sprout new fast food and 
themed food outlets. The 
shelves of news stands grow 
more burdened with their 
weight of ever more magazines 
serving specialist leisure areas: 
Hotels change hands at spiral- 
ling prices. New time-share de- 
velopments, discotheques, theme 
parks and sports centres sprout 
around the country. 

Estimates of the numbers 
employed in leisure vary con- 
siderably, but the total directly 
owing their jobs to the pursuit 
of pleasure In the UK is likely 
to be around 1.6m. If one looks 
at leisure related industries — . 
the farmers who grow the- 
restaurant food, the factory that 
makes the hotel china — the- 
figure . may well double. It- 
could be that a fifth of all 
British labour relies for its 
work on other people’s leisure. . 

It is 'a growth of which the] 
Government seems suddenly to 
have become aware, and which, 
is likely, therefore, to be 
encouraged. Certainly changes 


in shop trading hours and re- 
laxations in the licensing rules 
would seem likely to provide a 
considerable fillip to some 
aspects of leisure. 

The movement of tourism 
from the umbrella of the De- 
partment of Trade to Employ- 
ment may also augur moves to 
aid the industry directly and, via 
further encouragement of small 
business, indirectly. Promised 
moves to ease the difficulties of 
planning permissions . may also 
help in some fields, notably 
hotel development 

For all these encouraging 
signs so diffused is the leisure 
business and so many are its 
complexities, that often its. 
participants have considerable 
problems in raising the neces- 
sary* finance. What is true, of 
course, is that these partici- 
pants. particularly those 
operating in a highly entrepre- 
neurial field of small leisure 
enterprises, where failure seems 
as common as success, may hot 
always looks the neatly dressed 
image of the ideal borrower. 

For example. It is thought 
that in England alone tourism 
related projects worth more 
than £590m are under construc- 
tion at the moment, and that 
the total UK figure may weH be 
nearer flbo. And yet, accord- 
ing to the British Tourist 
Authority’s director of inter- 
national activities, Mr Frank 
Kelly, "Raising finance for new 
tourism investment is more 
difficult than for other develop- 
ment propositions.” 

Says Mr Kelly: “The City 



LEFT: McDonalds fast food restaurant. Franchising is one of the UK’s most successful retail sectors. RIGHT: Gleneagles Club gym at (he Piccadilly Hotel. 

London. Growth is forecast for the health and fitness market 


supporters publicly listed hotel 
and leisure groups, but insti- 
tutional finance for private 
companies is less forthcoming.” 

The wariness of traditional 
sources of finance about the 
leisure industries has led to 
the development of two major 
features in the industry— -the. 
involvement of public funding 
in some form, particularly with 
seed money and planning help, 
and the growth of investment 
intermediaries of various 
forms, from consultancies 
through to leisure conglomer- 
ates who act as a funnel for 
investment themselves- • 

“The leisure industries are 
highly diverse, vulnerable to 
fast changing fashions and de- 
pendent for their success on 
local management and market- 
ing skills,” says Mr James 
Williams, a partner of sur- 
veyors Drivers Jonas. “ This 
does present problems in rais- 
ing private sector finance.” 

It is not, however, a prob- 
lem which is being ignored. 
Using what is called "section 
four” (of the Development .of 
Tourism Act) money national 
tourist boards have been 
major stimulators of leisure de- 
velopments in recent years and 
there are signs of a much more 
targeted approach to the sub- 
ject developing at the moment. 
Local authorities are much 


more aware of the returns from 
tourism investment and are in- 
creasing working with private 
investors to develop or revive 
tourist attractions. 

It is still the case, however, 
that the brightest of ideas can 
sometimes need a great deal 
of hard work before they come 
to fruition. The Jorvik Viking 
Centre which opened last year 
has leapt into the UK top ten 
fee paying attractions league, 
but there was no great rush 
to be the one source to put up 
the £2.6m that was needed for 
what might now seem an 
inevitable commercial success. 
York Archeological Trust 
raised the money. Including the 
m aximum £250,000 from the 
English Tourist Board, from a 
series of grants, private 
donations and bank loans. 
Clearly, with perhaps more 
than 1.3m people already 
having seen the centre, the 
spin off for the traders, rate- 
payers and work-seekers of 
York has been considerable. 

It would nevertheless be 
foolish to suggest that here is 
a crock of gold which the 
investment world has been 
foolish to ignore in the past, 
and which is still brimming 
with rewards for the most 
casual of investor. Many fields 
of leisure have long since been 
identified as growth markets 


and in most of them the 
competition is fierce and the 
casualty rate high. 

As the aptly named Leisure 
Consultants Organisation re- 
cently commented in producing 
its predictions for the next few 
years: "Our concern about the 
danger of over-investment in 
leisure facilities on the grounds 
of job creation stems partly 
from the fact that many leisure 
markets already face a period 
of consolidation and rational- 
isation. After a couple of years 
of good growth, consumer 
spending is expanding more 
slowly. Meanwhile, the greater 
attention being paid to leisure 
is drawing more companies and 
individual operators into the 
leisure business.” 

Leisure Consultants is quick 
to point out that the back- 
ground against which the 
leisure markets are developing 
is itself changing. There are 
continuing regional and social 
differences in affluence and 
attitudes: The number of teen- 
agers is declining sharply while 
the number of 25-44 year olds 
is rising: Leisure interests are 
fragmenting and fashion is 
playing a much greater role: 
Health and informality are 
major current themes: And 
there is a growing need for 
participation as well as enter- 
tainment. 


One of the most active invest- 
ment organisations in the field. 
Aspect Leisure, endorses these 
views and adds: “Tastes and 
expectations are changing. The 
customer is increasingly know- 
ledgeable. Overseas holidays 
have broadened aspirations and 
raised expected standards . . . 
there is a discernible trend to- 
wards leisure activities that in- 
vite participation and the 
acquisition of skills as well as 
providing entertainment 

“Above all, there is an insis- 
tent demand for evident value 
for money.” 

The impact of changes in the 
market environment can be seen 
throughout our daily lives. 
There has been a relative 
decline hi spectator sport while 
many participatory sports are 
enjoying a boom. From cloth- 
ing shops to supermarkets 
shelves, and certainly in 
restaurants, the “health kick” 
is showing itself in what people 
choose to wear and eat. 

It is clear, that since the 
leisure industry as such is a 
relatively young thing, the 
development phase is likely to 
see as much pain as it does 
pleasure. From dance studios 
to video shops, from take-away 
foods to wine bars there are as 
many stories of failure as 
success. The Identifying feature 
of the failures, many commenta- 


tors would say, however, is the 
lack of professionalism. 

la one of the biggest single 
areas of leisure, the package 
tour business, that professional- 
ism Is currently being put 
to the test. The Thomson/ 
Jnta5ira battle is a classic for 
an entrepreneurial business 
which is about to come of age. 
As these two fight for massively 
increaivl market share, cutting 
prices and giving wide and 
potentially expensive promises 
to their customers, so the lesser 
corporate mortals are driven to 
self-examination and perhaps to 
the wall. 

The rewards in this battle are 
likely to be considerable, but 
the field may be strewn with 
as much blood as money once 
it is over. 

Leisure generally might 
similarly be thought to be 
coming of age. Certainly the 
new breed of specialist which 
has sprung up to service the 
industry is keen so say so (some 
of these “new” boys are, like 
Lord Delfont of First Leisure, 
long established but quick 
enough on their feet to be at 
the forefront of current trends). 

“ Good management backed 
by first class research and 
marketing is the key to success 
in the leisure industry,” says 
Aspect Leisure. “ It is the essen- 
tial measure of the good invest- 
ment” 
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A million peopl e want 
a place to play 




This year about a million people will 
have visited the Mersey Vteterfront. 

From far and near they have been 
coming to the historic Albert Dock Village 
- the country's largest group of Grade 
One Listed Buildings - currently being 
restored in a multi-million pound project 
comprising shops, businesses, entertain- 
ments and the famous Merseyside Maritime 
Museum. By 1988 Albert Dock will also be 
home of the Tate in the North', bringing 
one of the country's finest collections of 
contemporary art to Liverpool. 

Many thousands of people have 
visited the nearby Festival Gardens, over 
70 acres of spectacular gardens and 
events, all oh the site of last year's 
International Garden Festival, the country's 
largest tourist attraction of 1984. 

Albert Dock Village and the Festival 
Gardens are just part of an imaginative 
and exciting riverside development. A 
development where a million people will 
have discovered 68 acres of newly restored 
waterspace, right in the heart of Liverpool. 

Large areas of land are available, 
land ideal for housing projects, sports and 
leisure facilities, entertainment complexes 
plus many exciting marine based activities. 
These superb riverside sites, together with 
a million people visiting the Mersey 
Waterfront offer tremendous opportunities 
fa development and investment. 

Waking closely with the private 
sector, Merseyside Development 
Caporation is creating a unique 
environment, bringing prosperity and 
people to this revitalised waterfront. 

A waterfront you should become 

part of. 

Find out how — 'phone 
Alex Anderson today. 

Merseyside 
A a^ c Development 
« Corporation 

Royal Liver Bukfing, Pier Head, Liverpool L3 1JH. 

Telephone 051-236 9090 
(24 hou- answering service) 
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INVESTMENT IN LEISURE 



Leap in the dark? 

The £50 billion UK leisure market continues to grow 
rapidly 

For the corporate Investor or the entrepreneur 
seeking to diversify or expand. Immediate prospects 
and long term growth potential are excellent. 

There are of course risks, but much of the 
uncertainty can be eliminated by sound investment 
evaluation, planning and management. 

Aspect Leisure, through its day to day contacts in 
the industry, can first identify specific investments in 
fast growing market sectors through either acquisition, 
development or merger. 

Then we can work with you in all aspects of 
project planning, development funding and manage- 
ment - a day’s advice or a complete turnkey service. 

We ourselves have financed, planned and 
operated successful leisure businesses. We can help to 
ensure that your path into leisure is not a leap 
in the dark. 

Contact us to discuss your plans, or 

send for a copy of. “The Leisure 

Market- opportunity for Growth - . ASPECT LEISURE 

Optimising kfamr bmtxttmm 

Aspect Leisure UodKd 7 Cmendteh Square London W1M 9HA TtL 01 636 3404 



EISURE PARK) 

FOR SALE 

WELL ESTABLISHED GOOD CATCHMENT 


SNOOKER CLUBS 

FOR SALE 
UK WIDE 


CASINO 
FOR DISPOSAL 
SOUTHERN UK 


SQUASH/HEALTH 
CLUBS FOR DISPOSAL 
FROM £80000 


Aw#* 

THE LIONEL MENDOZA PARTNERSHIP 

(Specialist Property Consultants to the Leisure Industry) 
7 Howe Manor Parade. Howe BN3 2DF (0273) 


LEISURE INVESTMENTS PLC 

Fate expanding public company seeks eo acquire two types of «ite 
for operations in the leisure industry in the S.E. of England. 

Development sites .of 5-15. acres, . .... 

High Street sites of 10,000 sq. ft or more 
CRir company would be interested in any general leisure ideas or 
companies. 

Write to: DAVID -BUCHANAN 

P.O. BOX 435 
LONDON SWIE SBT 
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Good prospects 
for investment 


Hotels 

ARTHUR SANDLES 


"JUST ABOUT every hotel is 
for sale if you want It— at a 
price," the man from consult- 
ancy Horvath and Horwath had 
the hint of a twinkle in hie eye 
as he made the statement for 
the catch is indeed the price. 

To build a new hotel in 
London at the moment would 
involve a cast fairly generally 
estimated at £150,000 a room at 
least To buy one on a pood 
site and in good condition 
would not cost very much less. 

Even modest properties re- 
quiring considerable refurbish- 
ment are now on the market 
for £70,000 to £100,000 a room. 
But, only a decade ago, eye- 
brows were raised when the 
Inter-continental was built for 
a reported £30,000-plus. 

Almost every year for the 
past SO, commentators have 
been saying that the cost of 
acquisition and building 
throughout the UK, but parti- 
cularly in London, Is too high. 
Each year, with only the occa- 
sional hiccup, the queue of 
buyers has proved that the 
price celling has not been 
reached and that although room 
rates have been rising consider- 
ably faster than inflation there 
is still a demand for accommo- 
dation. 

The queue for investment in 
London has several driving 
forces behind ft. And the very 
top end of the market there is 
the perceived need on the part 
of the International hotel 
chains to have a presence In 
the UK. 

In recent years, foreign 
operators from Marriott to 
Hyatt Novotel to Taj have all 
nudged their way into the mar- 
ket place without a new brick 
having been put in place. 

At the same time, in many 
sectors of the business, a hotel 
ts seen as a very valuable asset, 
and one which It may well be 
worth taking a reduced return 
from while the basic value in- 
creases rapidly. 

"London’s unique position as 
one of the world's major centres 
for tourism and commerce leads 
many hotel chains to feel that 
without a London presence they 
cannot be considered truely 
interaationaE”' '"says ' anotber' 
consultancy, Panell Kerr 
JTorster. “As long as the .pre- 
sent planning ., . foostrsums 
remain, tittle new- stock' can he 
added to London’s hotels. 


"Thus hotels change bands 
at a cost which sacrifices Im- 
mediate returns on investment. 
Clearly the purchaser feels con- 
fident that he win achieve a 
good return throughout appre- 
ciation in the value of the 
property." 

There is every sign that in 
the past few months at least a 
great many hotels have moved 
much closer to getting a reason* 
able return on their Invest- 
ments than in the past ■ — even 
at current property values.- This 
has been achieved In three ways. 

Published tariffs has been 
raised (prices rase by 30 per 
cent a year between 1976 and 
1984 compared, with an inflation 
rate of 11 per emit and may 
have increased by a further 7- 
12 per cent this year); achieved 
rates have increased much more 
sharply as hotels have cut dis- 
counts to tour operators; and 
occupancy levels have increased. 

It must be said that these 
increases have not taken place 
without some adverse comment. 
Recently Caterer & Hotel- 
keeper did its own review of 
the industry and came to the 
conclusion: « In revenue terms, 
aggressive pricing undoubtedly 
was beneficial to UK hoteliers 
in the mid and late 1980s re- 
sulting in substantial gains in 
revenue. 

" The high cost of accom- 
modation in the UK has now 
reached the point, however, 
where any further increases in 
overall tariffs will lead to a net 
loss in revenue for the industry 
as a whole." 

Whatever individual re- 
sponses to this might be there 
is little sign that “ the industry 
as a whole” shares that view. 
Activity on the hotel sale and 
purchase market Is as active as 
ever and there is little sign as 
yet of a softening in rates. 

Indeed commenting on the 
hotel sector in general (and 
Mount Charlotte in particular) 
recently brokers Ca pel-Cure 
Myera had this to say: “We 
maintain that With the SUpply 

of hotels in London and to 
ascertain extent in the provinces 
limited (due to the non-avail- 
ability of sties and the expense 
of green -field developments), 
and demand strong, the future 
for the UK hotel industry re- 
mains bright. 

“We believe that even if 
sterling were to strengthen to. 
say the $1.60 level, the UK 
would still be perceived as a 
cheap hoUSSy destihatiOti w lqr 
most North American .visitors. 
Consequently wa take the view 
that demand for bedspaces.in 
1986 will remain strong and 
margins will improve.” 



The Corkscrew at Alton 
Towers. This thoane park is 
an example of what can be 
achieved by careful p la n nin g. 
It- also demonstrates, with 
rides costing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to build, 
the amount of investment 
that is required if a project 
is to be successful. Much of 
this money is required before 
opening, as it is essential that 
the park is able to offer a 
wide range of activities fro m 
the start. This allows for its 
reputation to be established 
immediately, a prerequisite 

of future popularity 


Heavy outlays needed 


Theme Parks 


ARTHUR SANDLES 


WALT DISNEY really started 
something when he opened 
Disney land on a scrubby un- 
wanted piece of land some 
miles south of Los Angeles. He 
proved what some might say Is 
the obvious— the people were 
prepared to pay fairly heavily 
to spend a day in a centre 
which offered a full range of 
high quality entertainment for 
the family. The theme park 
waa born. 

As many imitators have 
found over the years to their 
cost, with Britain's Britannia 
Park the most recent casualty, 
.there is a great deal more to 
success in the business than a 
good idea and a reasonable 
catchment area. 

The planning has to be 
meticulous and the customers 
be rewarded with more than 
they expected for their 
entrance fee. The essence of 
the game is huge up-front 
investment and the ability to 
adapt and adjust and continue 
to invest as tastes change and 
visitors look for new attractions 
on repeat visits. 

There is no doubt that the 
Britannia Park episode will 
have a considerable impact on 
the willingness of investors to 
become involved in such largo 
scale projects. Once again, as 
Disney scours Spain for a site 
for his first European operation, 
it will be said that a country, 
like tiie UK, that has a less 
than certain sunshine record is 


from this base. 

Alton Towers not only serves 
to demonstrate what careful 
planning can achieve but also, 
with rides costing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, what level 
of investment is required. Mr 
Broome has certainly proved 
that a theme park can work in 
the UK but the obstacle of the 
huge amounts of cash needed — 
there is talk of £10Qm initially 
for the remarkable plan to 
transform the former Corby 
steel works into Wonderworld 
and twice that to bring it up to 
the proposed level of sophistica- 
tion— are seen as a major 
obstacle. 

“ For a theme park to be suc- 
cessful,'’ says Mr James Smith 
of Drivers Jonas, the surveyors, ' 
“It is. essential that a wide 
range of facilities are opera- 
tional by the time of opening, 
to create the image and reputa- 
tion necessary for its future 
popularity, 

“ Thorpe Park in Sumy, con* 


The fact that Britain is 
largely a densely populated 
country is a considerable plus- 
factor in planning any leisure 
development, and an essential 
one for theme parks. However, 
pgait^t that must be placed the 
fact that many of- our cities are 
almost theme parks in them- 
selves. 

It may be that this year the 
Roman baths and pump Room 
at Bath will see over lm visi- 
tors, and those attraction^, 
along with the other facilities 
of this splendid Georgian re- 
sort, make it a considerable 
rival attraction In itself to any 
lately-constructed theme oper- 
ation. 

As is noted elsewhere in this 
survey, York's Jorvik centre, 
which attracts similar numbers 
to the Bath Pump Room, is an- 
other major attraction. 

Urban redevelopments like 
Cavern Garden, the Bristol his- 
toric harbour area, and Wigan 


facilities, many of which are 
water-based, involved the re- 
clamation of old gravel work- 
ings in which the owners, BMC, 
already had a financial commit- 
ment 

“ On the other hand, the pro- 
posed development of the 
Wonderworld complex at Corby 
requires large scale outside 
finance which, with a major, 
but as yet untried facility neces- 
sitates novel funding arrange- 
ments.*’ 

Disney achieved much of his 
funding through sponsorship- In 
the UK there has been a notable 
unwillingness on the part of 
major manufacturers to fund 

, r , _ rides or major exhibits for any- 

nottbe ideal settipg tor a’huie tiring but minor amounts JMriess 
outdoor year-round attraction/ they received a major slice of 
It could be argued that even the return. 


taining a full range of leisure Pier > *S2L J? 


Own land in the great 
American West 
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America- More than two ! 
people to claim , their 
their families, 
world and what ii 


W hat more perfect -way to stake your 
claim than by purchasing five glori- 
ous acres in the Colorado Rockies 
for yourself and those you love. At Sangre 
de Cristo Ranches you can still own a siz- 
able piece of America at a very modest cost 
and on easy credit tenns. This is scenic land 
in one of the fastest-growing states in the 
USA, a piece of the unspoiled, romantic old 
Southwest. 

Sangre de Cristo Ranches is a subsidiary 
of Forbes Inc., publishers of the highly re- 
spected American business and financial 
publication, Forbes Magazine. The land be- 
ing offered for sale to you is a part of the 
huge 258,000-acre Forbes Tan ch era Ranch, 
one of the oldest of the remaining big 
ranches in America. A sportsmen's paradise 
in all seasons for hunting, fishing, riding, 
hiking and boating. With fine skiing less than 
50 miles away, the ranch ranks among the 
world's best-known preserves for deer, elk, 
game birds and other wildlife. 

- you can own majestic mountain views of 
Trinchera Peak and Mount Blanca (higher 
than Pikes Peak! which stand as silent sen- 
tinels protecting the rolling foothills and 


★ ★ 


valley that make up our Sangre de Cristo 
Ranches. 

The land lies about 200 miles southwest 
of Denver, just east of US Route 160 ... the 
Navajo Trail. Its town is historic Fort Gar- 
land, the last command of Kit Carson. 

For as little as $4,500 total cash price you 
can purchase your own 5-acre Sangre de 
Cristo Ranch, with payments as low as $45 
monthly. 

Important money-back and exchange 
privileges backed by Forbes Magazine's dis- 
tinguished reputation have contributed 
much to the great success of this unusual 
land offering. 


Braw rnorDv-Vr-v'' 

acresof this land 
canbeyouro. 
Easyerwiit 
terms available. , 


s-TiX 


For complete de- 
tails on this won- 
derful opportunity, 
without obligation, 
please fill in and 
mail coupon today. 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal (aw and 
read n before signing anything. No Federal agency has 
judged the merits or value. A any. at this property. 
Equal Credit and Housing Opportunity 



More than a decade ago a 
plan by Mr Eric Motley to build 
a Merrie Engtonde theme centre 
foundered partly on this prob- 
lem. Disney itself bad to shed 
much of its controls and return 
In order to encourage foreign 
water sports to full blown pub- participation, including British, 
lie entertainment to Its JEpcot project 


the successful operations in the 
\IK bad something iff a flying 
start Thorpe Fade, a watery 
extravaganza to the south weft 
of London, had it origins in the 
left-over holes from quarrying. 
There was a gradual move from 


lie entertainment 
Mr John Broome’s Alton 
Towers, is centred around a 
stately home and grown suc- 
cessfully but relatively gently 


It originally believed that UK 
manufacturers would build 
mock palaces and rides simply 
for the publicity. 


Fast money in food 


Catering 

Franchises 

DAVID CHURCHILL 


FRANCHISING ZS one of 
Britain's most dynamic retail 
sectors, with sides through 
franchised outlets expected to 
exceed £lbn for the first time 
next yew and further growth 
anticipated for the rest of the 
decade. 

Although franchising is now 
used as a means of business 
expansion by many companies 
— selling anything from com- 
puters to cars— it is in the 
catering sector that franchising 
has been most apparent Fran- 
chised fast food outlets have 
been especially popular. 

The fast food market, for 
example, is worth more than 
£850m and is in fact dominated 
by fish and chip shops, which 
account for almost half of all 
sales. Chinese take-aways 
account for another fifth, while 
hamburger chains have about 
a 12 per cent market share. 

The rddest established fran- 
chised fast food chain is Wimpy 
International, owned by United 
Biscuits, which has both com- 
pany-owned and franchised out- 
lets. . l 

The company has developed 
into one of the most successful 
take-away food chains even 
though many competitors have 
moved into similar high-street 
sites since the days when 
Wimpey was the only such 
outlet. 

Kentucky Fried Chicken 
appears to have overcome some 
Of its management and market- 
ing problems of recent years to 
re-establish its position as the 
leading chain selling fried 
chicken. 

Spdd-U-Iike has been one of 
the most interesting new 
developments to recent years, 
offering instead of the usual 
hamburger or chicken, a baked 
potato with a variety of fillings. 
One of the advantages claimed 
for Spad-U-Like Us that It has a 
lower start-up cost (about 
£50,000) than that for a typical 
hamburger franchised outlet 
(starting at £200,000). 


Mtotttf, the market research 
company, suggests that fast 
food offers “an excellent oppor- 
tunity for companies estab-, 
lished in' other fields to diver- 
sify. and the market seems to 
thrive on competition.” Mint el 
points out that four or five 
different types of fast food 
outlet can operate in dose 
proximity, creating a form of 
fast food centre and drawing 
more business to the area. 

Yet franchised fast food 
outlets are sot necessarily a 
licence to print money, as a 
number of companies have 
discovered. The right site, a 
good flow of customers and 
good staff relations are crucial 
factors in the success of any 
operation of this type. 

Wimpy has not been alone 
in the past in having to buy 
back, franchised outlets in order 
to protect the whole invest- 
ment. 

Apart from fast food, the 
catering sector offers other 
franchising opportunities. 

Don Miller's Hot Bread 
Kitchens, for example, has 
both company - owned and 
franchised outlets offering 
freshly baked bread as an 
alternative to pre-packaged, 
mass-produced loaves. 

Although trading in a 
specialist food sector — baking 
— which has been in decline 
for a number of years, the 
Don Miller operation has 
concentrated on the fresh-baked 
area which has experienced 
significant growth. However, 
this exposes its operation to 
the large grocery multiples 
who are rapidly developing 
their own instore bakeries. 

The Cookie Coach Company 
supplies independent retailers 
with biscuits, cakes, confec- 
tionery and juices which are 
delivered from franchised 
reproduction Edwardian vans. 
Another cookie company is 
Cookie Kitchen, a franchise 
being developed by United 
Biscuits to add to its other 
franchised catering operations. 

One new area of franchising 
in an established business has 
been developed by Unigate 
Dairies, a subsidiary of Unigate. 
At least 200 of the company’s 
more than 6,000 individual milk 
delivery rounds are franchised 
as a means of introducing 
entrepreneurial flair into the 
declining doorstep delivery 


market Using the franchised 
format provides milkmen with 
a natural incentive to maintain 
and expand the level of their 
business. 

Franchising as a means of 
expansion has come a long way 
since the early days of the 
1900s and 1970s when "cow- 
boy ” operators gave the 
business a bad name. 

Now, however, it has become 
a useful means for companies 
of securing both investment 
capita] and motivation of key 
managers. 

As Mr Tony Dotfleld, director 
of the British Franchise Asso- 
ciation, comments: "There is 
no doubt in my mind that fran- 
chising operations will expand 
steadily, not least because the 
system Is a route to self- 
employment for many thous- 
ands of people who would 
otherwise require considerably 
more capital with, which to start 
their own businesses." 


Rewards 
for bright 
ideas 


Museums 

ANTONY THORNCROFT 


an enthusiasm within Britain 
for year-round day trip facili- 
ties but serve to endorse the 
need for substantial capital in- 
vestment before the doors are 
opened to the public. 

Government action, over 
planning permission, licensing, 
trading hours and employment 
regulations, may ease the bur- 
dens on this type of develop- 
ment to some extent. Interest 
rates must, however, remain 
one of the largest stogie ob- 
stacles. 

The F n g b a fa Tourist Board 
still shows some enthusiasm, 
for “a limited number of major 
leisure pr. theme parks within 
easy, reach of major .pfljttila- 
tion-pept resf But, # says, they 
will ** require substantial.; fin- 
ancial investment and a highly 
professional approach to mar- 
keting and management if suc- 
cess is to.be assured.” 

It seems, for the moment 
that most : investors are looking 
to rather more modest develop- 
ments than the Disney style ex- 
travaganzas of North America. 
The poor summer and the prob- 
lems of 'Britannia Park cannot 
have helped the backers of 
Wonderworld. 


MORE THAN . 30 new 
museums open m the wa. 
SS? year but few prove 
commercially profitable ven- 
tures. Most are the dreams 

nf enthusiasts — tor toys, 

agricultural machinery, old 
sailing ships, coal mines-— 
and will opt for charitable 
status, form trusts, and pro- 
vide a precarious Hvtag for 
their organisers, subject to 
trustees who will ensure that 
even If they draw In many 
visitors they w 111 not pro- 
vide great riches. 

Others will be basically 
tax-loss operations — the 
motor fanatic who supports 
his love of racing cars by 
letting the public In to see 
his machines, with little ex- 
pectation of earning his liv- 
ing from such visitors. 

In all, about half the 970 
members of the Association 
of Independent Museums are 
m niting - commercial opera- 
tions: few are wealthy. 

Although there has been a 
steady rise in museum visits 
in recent years, with tite 
Science Museum leading the 
field with more than 3m visi- 
tors a year, the competition 
from other leisure activities, 
such as amusement parks and 
stately homes, has forced this 
sector to fight hard, for 
custom. 

There are almost as many 
museums closing as opening 
and to areas like railway 
history, where ever 100 
Institutions compete, and the 
motor car, with more than 
40 collections, there Is 
limited scope for growth. 
The latest area to strike a 
popular chord is coal mining 
museums — three are already 
taking visitors and the 
National Coal Board’s 
closure policy Is likely to 
spawn more. 

Ton can Invest in museums. 
Madame Tnssand’s, Wookey 
Hole, Warwick Castle, the 
" Aspire and Royalty " dis- 
play at Windsor are all 
owned by S. Pearson (which 
also has the FT as a sub- 
sidiary I, and it reports 
steadily -rising attendances. 
Commercial ventures such as 
the -Loudon Dungeon, which 
.appeals to^ the national taste 
for 'horror, would also wel- 
come inquiries from in- 
vestors. But the real rewards 
come from bright new ideas. 

One area with potential 
must be rock and roll 
mementoes. The Theatre 
Museum subsidiary - of the 
V & A is building a collec- 
tion, and there is Beaties 
City In Liverpool, but the 
British contribution to this 
popular culture, and the 
widespread interest, make a 
national rock and roll 
mu seum an interesting pros- 
pect. 

There is also a growing 
appreciation of the country- 
side, and although many rural 
museums have appeared in 
recent years there is probably 
scope for more. The sea, too, 
continues to fascinate the 
British. 

Investment in a museum 
should be considered only by 
a knowledgeable enthusiast 
who Is prepared to devote aU 
his (or her) time, and more, 
to making a hobby a commer- 
cial proposition. 

There are currently many 
fi n anci a l incentives — local 
authorities will often provide 
cash, or equivalent aid; 
tourist hoards are keen for 
new ventures to succeed; 
there are tax advantages. 
And, of course, often the 
collection itself Is likely to 
appreciate in value — although 
there will be restrictions -on 
selling it if you form a trust. 
So museums can offer a good 
living enjoying your h«;hby, 
hut they very rarely provide 
the opportunity for making a 
lot of money. 
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A shake-out of 
the market 


1980s by the modern profes- 
u I,* B — j. sional men and women con- 
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who wants to lose weight in 
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Chibs such as Watford (UgM shirts) have proved it Is possible for football to once again become a family spectator sport 

An area set for expansion 


Spectator Sports 

ANTHONY THORNCROFT 


WHILE ALL the thrust for the 
future — from the Government, 
the Sports Council, the media— 
is to turn us into a nation of 
sports participants rather than 
passive observers of other 
people's sporting prowess, the 
inevitable growth of sports acti- 
vity in the next decade offers 
opportunities for investment in 
spectator sports. 

For. traditionally, games 
which began for participants 
have ended by attracting crowds 
— tennis and golf being the 
most obvious examples — in 
recent years. The fastest- 
growing sports, such as basket- 
ball and volleyball, axe already 
played before small but enthu- 
siastic audiences. Participation 
sport and spectator sport can- 
not really be divorced. 

The shrewdest investors in 
this area are probably looking 
closely at soccer. Attendances 
have nosedived in recent years; 
the great majority of dubs are 
in thr»ii to their hank mana- 
gers; everyone predicts that 
within a very few years the 
organisation of the professional 
game must be revolutionised. 

This month Chariton Athletic 


has announced that It is quit- 
ting its extensive ground in 
south-east London to share the 
facilities of Crystal Palace. 

Anyone interested in a 
gamble would be investigating 
how to be a shareholder of a 
football club: in the shake-out 
there will be some very profit- 
able property deals negotiated 
by elute which own their 
grounds. There is also the 
chance that football will be able 
to transform its image, and be- 
come a family game again. 
Clubs such as Watford prove it 
can happen. 

AH in ati, with their locations 
on prime inner-city sites, foot- 
ball clubs are probably the best 
investment in sport for some- 
one able to take advantage of 
the opportunities: the clubs 
tend to be dominated by the 
sharpest of the local self-made 
millionaires. 

It is the lesser sports which 
are currently taking advantage 
of football’s difficulties. 
Speedway racing has gone out 
of its way to project e family 
image, and although sc has yet 
to gain great media coverage 
it is enjoying a modest revival. 
Once again the stadia suggest 
a property angle. 

Athletics, too. has enjoyed 
increased audiences this year 
ami! as the big names become 
more professional with the 
earnings of the CramS and the 
Coes approaching those of 


tennis players, so there is the 
potential for private investment 
to join the unlikely duo of big 
money sponsors and local coun- 
cils (who tend to own the 
athletic tracks) in the develop- 
ment of the sport. 

The Sports Council, which 
receives £30m a year from the 
Government, Is becoming less 
suspicious of commercial 
investors. It has given money 
towards the creation of eight 
indoor tennis centres in the 
UK with die hope of develop- 
ing a British Wimbledon 
Champion. But the .centres, 
such as the David Lloyd/ 
Slazenger complex at Heston, 
are basically commercial ven- 
tures, attracting both players 
and spectators. 

Another sport which is con- 
sciously presenting itself to 
spectators is squash. The 
arrival of the perspex court. 
enabling an audience to watch 
the action, has transformed the 
game and many of the sports 
centres springing up through- 
out the country now include a 
viewers’ court Ice s k a ting , too. 
growing on the success of 
Torvill e and Dean, seeks both 
active participants and spec- 
tators. The Sport and Leisure 
Development Corporation has 
opened an ice bowl at Gilling- 
ham in an enterprise zone, and 
Mecca is another company 
thriving on the ice rinks boom. 
There is still much potential — 
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in France. Paris has 25 rinks: 
while there are just 27 in the 
whole of the UK. . 

There is still a chance that 
Birmingham will win its bid 
for the 1982 Olympics. If it 
does it will give a boost to 
sports centres throughout the 
Midlands. But even if the bid 
is unsuccessful the nation 
seems certain to become more 
sports conscious. Much of it will 
be participatory; even more will 
be based on the armchair in 
front of the selevision set. 

But the thinking investor 
can wonder why snooker, for 
example, has to bold its most 
important championship in a 
theatre in Sheffield rather than 
a purpose-built hall with spec- 
tator facilities, and why 
Wimbledon should scoop all 
the cream off tennis? 

If we can produce better 
British sportsmen and women, 
as seems possible in the next 
few years, then people will 
want to see them in action. At 
tiie moment there is a great 
dearth of stadia. We will need 
multi-purpose complexes look- 
ing after spectators in comfort 
and safety. The days of derelict 
football clubs is obviously over: 
the opportunity is there to 
bring; at last, decent facilities 
for watching sport to the UK. 
It is an area where most other 
countries leave us at the 
starting line. 


HAS THE health and fioess 
boom of the early 1980s Levelled 
off? Certainly, there are many 
who would argue that the mar- 
ket has readied maturity this 
year, with books on health, 
aerobic videos, records, keep- 
fit do thing, track shoes, and 
health centres all facing prob- 
lems as they compete with each 
other. 

But a more realistic view of 
the market is that there has 
simply been a shakeout of 
those who wanted to “get rich 
quick.” 

Caroline Petel, in a new sur- 
very of health dubs in Britain 
published by the Suffolk-based 
company. Leisure Consultants, 
argues that “when the fitness 
boom started, many people 
jumped on the bandwagon 
thinking that they could make 
a lot of money very quickly.” 

The shake-out over the past 
12 months, she says, “reflects 
the fact that some of those who 
set up health dubs had no pre- 
vious business experience.” A 
n timer of health dubs closed 
after their first year because 
the people who set them up 
perceived the health chib busi- 
ness as a glamourous one rather 
than as a practical proposition. 

The key difference in the 
market since the turn of the 
decade, therefore, is that the 
consumer has become more 
sophisticated about health and 
fitness. The desire to lead a 
more healthy and satisfying life 
is still there, but the experi- 
ence of the “cowboy” operators 
has forced consumers to beoome 
more discriminating. 

Consumers, as in so many 
markets, are looking for quality 
and not quantity from their ex- 
ercise. New technology, more- 
over, will play an increasingly 
important role in the form of 
resistance fitness machines such 
as those marketed by Nautilus. 

But the business of health 
and fitness is not Imuted to 
the mass-market appeal of 
health and dance dubs. Tradi- 
tional health farms have been 
given a new . lease of life in the 


Moreover, large companies 
are moving into the market, 
typified by Guinness the 
brewers decision late last year 
to acquire the Ghampneys 
Group of health farms. Guin- 
ness has identified health and 
fitness as a growth industry 
through and beyond the 1980s 
and clearly intends to move fur- 
ther into this sector. 

Other major companies in- 
volved in health forms include 
The Savoy, with Forest Mere 4 — 
Hampshire, and fur trader GR 
(Holdings) with GrayShott Hall 
near Hindbead, Surrey. 

Market research shows that 
women still outnumber men by 
two to one at health farms and 
that they are younger '(25 to 35) 
and more career-minded than a 
decade or so ago. 

At a more active level, parti- 
cipation in sports has been 
growing for the past decade. 
League football, for example, 
has lost nearly 7m spectators 
during this time while in the 
same period the number of 
amateur football clubs has risen 
by more than 2,000, with nearly 
300 of these womens’ football 
clubs. 

Mintel, the market research 
company, says that “sports par- 
ticipation in general has not 
realised its full potential, with 
about half the population at 
present not taking part in any 
activity.” However, Min tel 
warns that this does not neces- 
sarily mean a boom ip sports 
participation since much of the 
extra leisure time now available 
is used for leisure within the 
home rather than active sports. 

When active sport is under- 
taken. swimming is the most 
popular according to a Mintel 
survey, followed by the games 
of snooker and darts. Individual 
sports, or those played with one 
or two others, are more popular 
than team sports. 

The health and fitness leisure 
markets, therefre. may not be 
the easy pickings for investors 
that existed only a few years 
ago. Bot there is little doubt 
that the market will continue to 
grow, though at a steadier pace 
than before, and with individual 
sectors growing at the expense 
of others. 
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Scope for the entrepreneur The Guinness Mahon 


nitW . 


Small 

Businesses 

RICHARD TOMPKINS 


AT FIRST sight the leisure 
industry might be thought to 
offer tittle scope for individuals 
wanting to break out on their 
own. Who, after all, is in a 
position to raise the capital to 
set up a sports stadium, cinema 
complex or theme park ? 

The thousands of privately- 
owned wine bars, restaurants 
and hotels up and down the 
country, however, bear witness 
to the large number of entrepre- 
neurs active in the sector. 

Nor are the opportunities 
limited to these commonplace 
examples. Many more people 


drudgery of a nine-to-five 
routine have profited from 
spotting undiscovered ideas in 
the leisure industry and exploit- 
ing them. 

Mr Colin Murison Small tells 
a typical tale. He used to be an 
executive officer in the Civil 
Service working at Post Office 
headquarters, but his heart was 
not in his job. He had the travel 
bug 

When Mr Small decided he 


was going to become a tour 
operator in 1958 he‘ was not 
the .first entrepreneur in the 
travel industry — Thomas Cook 
beat him to that by 117 years 
—but he did have an original 
idea. Previous experience of 
putting together holidays for 
groups of friends led him to 
invent the chalet party holiday, 
where a dozen or- so inde- 
pendent holidaymakers are 
thrown together into one staffed 
chalet for a one- or two-week 
skiing holiday. 

Mr Small set up the business 
—then called Murison Small but 
now Small World— with a per- 
sonal loan of £200 and a notice 
in the personal column of The 
Times advertising “ chalet 
parties for intelligent young 
people.” At tiie end of his first 
season he had taken 60 people 
to Grindelwald, Switzerland. He 
was also £50 out of pocket 

“ It might as well have been 
£500.000,” Mr Small says. “I 


I promptly invented the villa 
party holiday, which is the 
same thing as a chalet holiday 
but hotter.” That summer he 
took 120 people to Blanes on 
the Spanish Costa Brava. 

Today World has 

diversified somewhat and has 
grown to the point where it 
takes more than 4,000 people 
abroad each year. But it has 
not an been smooth sailing, 
and many of the problems 
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■ encountered by Mr _ Small in 
w pandinp hiq business are 
common to other entrepreneurs 
in the leisure industry. 

The most often cited, is 
financial inexperience. Those 
setting up on their own fre- 
quently have excellent ideas 
but lack the financial expertise 
to put them into practice. Ner- 
vous local banks are reluctant 
to extend them credit and many 
an imaginative enterprise has 
been strangled at birth by a 
shortage of cash, fina ncial In- 
competence. or a combination 
of the two. 

Mr Small readily acknow- 
ledges that his business sailed 
close to the financial wind in its 
early days. He eventually 
tackled the problem by going 
into partnership with a finan- 
cier, Mr Ernest Hazebrook. 

A corollary to financial inex- 
perience is undercosting. Many 
entrepreneurs start off with 


profitability because they are 
working from home with mini- 
mal overheads and no wage 
costs. The moment they 
expand into offices and take 
on staff, they plunge into loss. 

Then there is marketing. 
“People believe that If you 
have the right product, the cus- 
tomers will beat a path to your 
door," Mx Small says. “It’s rub- 
bish: marketing is the biggest 
problem of the lot.” The sues 
„ cess or failure of a leisure 
enterprise - will often turn on 
the cos t-eff ecti veness of its 
advertising. • 

Mr Paul Howcroft of Rohan, 
Designs, the leisure clothing 
company, is another escapee - 
from the nine-to-five routine. 

Mr Howcroft was an analyti- 
cal chemist when he and his 
wife Sarah derided to set up 
their own business in 1975. 
They started looking for niches 
in the fast-growing leisure sec- 
tor, and the one they spotted 
was for high-tech, ultra-light- 
weight mountaineering cloth- 
ing. 

After a slow but successful 
start they decided in 1981 to 
extend the application of their 
clothing systems to wider use, 
and Rohan has since acquired 
something of a cult following 
among, travellers of all kinds. 

Customers are compelled to - 
beat a path to Rohan’s door be- - 
cause its clothes are almost un- 
i obtainable in the shops. Ur 
Howcraft says retailers laughed 
in his face when he introduced 
them to the Rohan clothing con- 
cept, and now most sales are 
by mail order response to adver- 
tisements in the Sunday colour 
supplements. 

This does have one advantage, 
“One of the worst things you 
can do in this business is to 


create a demand and then find 
yourself unable to fulfil it. With 
maii order the marketing is 
entirely in your own hands and 
it is much easier to match de- 
mand and supply.” 

Mr Howcroft says that his 
wife’s business acumen (she 
comes from a family of entre- 
preneurs) has saved Rohan 
from . many of the problems 
associated with financial inex- 
perience. Nevertheless, the 
business in the past has had 
difficulties in obtaining capital 
awl Mr Howcroft’s opinion of 
local banks verges on the urn 
printable. 

However, tiie company has 
now won financial backing 
from the Bank of Scotland and 
has just moved from its Long 
Preston, Yorkshire, base to big- 
ger premises in Milton Keynes. 

Mr Howcroft says the key to 
success in the leisure industry 
is not seeing someone else mak- 
ing money and copying their 


which is not being fulfilled. 

“ At the end of the day, the 
money’s no great shakes. What 
it is all about is the enthusiasm 
to achieve something. In our 
case it’s nothing less than to 
change people’s perception of 
clothing, to prove that Rohan 
is much better than anything 
else you can buy.” 

A third example of the entre- 
preur in action is Stancombe 
Leisure Centre in Sherford, 
Devon. 

Mr John Levy, his wife Jody 
and their partner Mr Richard 
Foyle were architectural con- 
sultants and builders in north- 
west London when they decided 
to opt out of the rat race. “We 
were tired of designing horrible 
little concrete blocks for local 
authorities. We decided we 
wanted to re-create something 
historical,” Mr Levy says. 

After a long search they dis- 
covered the near-derelict pan- 

E Liza be than Stancombe Farm 

in 1981 and set about restoring 
it while converting the interior 
info a self-catering residential 
leisure centre with extensiv* 
sports facilities. In their case 
financial backing was forth- 
coming from the bank they had 
done business with for the pre- 
vious 25 years, and they also 
won a £80,000 gram from the 
English Tourist Board. 

- The business is still in Its 
infancy, but has had a success- 
ful first season and none of the 
partners regrets going into the 
venture, like many another 
entrepreneur, Mr Levy never 
went into the leisure industry 
with the idea of making a lot 
of money or having an easy 
time. 

Perhaps he best sums it up 
with his verdict: *T have never 
been so broke, so tired or so 
happy in my life.” 


Global Leisure Fun 

The Guinness Mahon Global Leisure Fund seeks 
to obtain capital growth by selective investment 
in companies servicing the leisure industry. The 
areas covered include TV and video rental, toy 
manufacture, traveland holidays, brewing, hotel 
and restaurant groups, sports and cinema. Long- 
term it is assumed that the working week, world 
wide, will shrink significantly freeing millions 
of man hours for the pursuit of leisure. . 

There are, increasingly, opportunities for 
the skilled investor to benefit from 
companies who are active in providing 
more and better holidays, fulfilling the 
enormous demand for entertainment. The 
Guinness Mahon Global Strategy Leisure 
Fund is invested worldwide in companies 
that have seized the opportunities. 

Minimum investment of £1,000. Initial 
charge is 2Vtc% and annual management 
fee is %%. 

ONINVESTMENTS OF£30, 000 PLUS 
THERE IS NO INITIAL CHARGE. 

An investment can only be made on the 
basis of the prospectus; for further 
- information complete the coupon and 
send it to.us today. 
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Funds for right projects 


Development of 
the Industry 

ARTHUR 5ANDLES 


“TOURISM and leisure offer 
potential growth, and should 
increase their contribution to 
the economy and employment 
as a whole, providing a positive 
and co-operative attitude is 
adopted by all those concerned 
■with the development of the 
industry. Success will be 
achieved if there is a willing- 
ness to develop and invest in 
the market opportunities of the 
future. ” 

These brave words concluded 
an English Tourist Board 
statement of intent published 
a couple of years ago as part 
of a bid to show that tourism 
and leisure were serious 
businesses, worthy of attention. 

To a large extent that battle 
has been won, to some degree 
almost over won. There seems 
little problem in convincing 
investors that leisure as a 
whole is an interesting field, 
"there is," as one consultant 
put it “ an abundance of money 
around, " but on the other band 
those seeking funds often 
experience considerable diffi- 


culty in getting their hands on 
this cash. 

At the top end of the market, 
of course, one assumes that the 
searchers can. look after them- 
selves. Pure leisure companies, 
such as Lord Delfont's First 
Leisure, Which has been making 
a spectacular success up-dating 
such ageing assets as the 
nation's piers and showing its 
paces with innovation In opera- 
tions ranging from discotheques 
to snooker halls, have become 
something of a glamour stock. 
Companies with a high leisure 
profile, like Ladbroke and Rank, 
are similarly enthusiastically 
followed. 

For lesser mortals raising the 
wind for a leisure facility can 
be an uphill task. Traditional 
sources o>f finance appear to 
have difficulty in assessing 
leisure schemes, particularly 
those which are innovative and 
which have no names with 
established track records 
attached to them. 

A great many tourist projects, 
from small hotels to museums, 
fun fairs to health centres, may 
also fall into that terrible gap 
that sits between the local bank 
and the City — too big for one, 
and too small for the other. 

Step one for almost anyone 
finance should be the nearest 
National or Regional Tourist 
Board. These boards are not only 
major sources of Information on 



Timesharing is now firmly established as the 
fastest developing holiday concept throughout 
the world and through the international 
exchange programme you can enjoy a 
lifetime of holidays when and wherever 
you choose - so why not join our dub. 

ENJOY 5 STAR 
LUXURY ACROSS 
THE WORLD 

OWN A HOLIDAY LODGE IN CORNWALL 

It makes good financial sense to purchase a lifetime of holidays 
for you and your family - now, freeing yourself once and for 
all of those ever increasing holiday accommodation bills. 

Clowance Estate, in the peart of the Cornish Peninsula 
has become the most sought after tlmeshare resort in the UK. 

But why Clowance? - the 95 acre 18th Century country 
Estate with each Lodge set in its own secluded clearing? - the 
unashamed luxury of the individual Lodges, most having 
whirlpool bath and sauna? - the natural unspoiled beauty of 
Cornwall, rugged cliffs almost sub-tropical dimate? - the land 
of mystery with its tales of adventure and romance, smugglers 
and wreckers, the richness of its heritage - a land apart? We 
suspect a little of each - but you be the judge. 

.... Make an appointment to visit us -you will not be 
disappointed - who knows your world could start at Clowance. 

Ask the operator for FREEPHONE .Cktwanoe.9 am - 9 pm 
-every day quoting FI10- we look forward to hearing from you.. 
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People With An Interest In 


Leisure sho uld Work With STB 

FfywiVe 
got ptans to 
improve leisure 
facjfitws in Scotftmd, 
the Scottish Tourist Board 
a rants to see them . 

Not so we can take 
time off antfiefox ot your place, 
hut jo that our tourists con. 

Every year, we pump hundreds of 
thousands of pounds worth offinanaof 
assistance mto projects whidi we dunk wifl 
improve tounsm m this country. 

The year, we’re parucutarly interested m the 
promotion of golf, ski -tag. waterspons. and in any related 
facilities. 

And if we dunk your scheme a workable, and that it 
needs assistance, we could well chip in with up to of the total 
cost. 

ft's a sporting proposition w« 're sure noonewHl want 

T OtpOSS Up. 

Write now to Scottish Tourist Board. Development 
Division. 23 Raveistaa Terrace, Edinburgh EH4 3EU. 

And work with us at taking it easy. 
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tourism investment but can also 
supply cash themselves, usually 
in the form of Section Four 
grants. Tfee boards are able to 
give grants of between 20 and 
30 per cent towards the cost ox 
a tourism project, and thi s is 
normally provided in the form 
of stage payments. 

To get the money th e Bo ards 
normally conduct an extremely 
thorough investigation not only 
of the viability of the project 
but also of the ability of the 
promoters to carry it through. 
The passing of this stage, which 
forces many a potential entre- 
preneur to sit down for the first 
time and do realistic projedous, 
is a useful discipline In itself. 

The availability of public 
funds does not end there. The 
Council for Small Industries in 
Rural Areas (CoSIRA), the 
British Waterways Board, the 
Arts Council, the Civic Trust 
and the Countryside Commis- 
sion are all potential sources 
of support and certainly advice 
in their respective fields. 

Normally, however, even the 
most enthusiastic collector of 
grants will be unable to get 
more than 50 per cent of the 
funding from public sources, 
no matter how many ot them, 
are tapped. 

Local authorities themselves 
have various other avenues of 
attack including, as several UK 
resorts have recently proved, 
the EEC. But back to the private 
individual or company. 

For them a normal form of 
approach would be the local 
clearing bank. Most banks have , 
schemes for the entrepreneur 
and it is well worth shopping 
around if you have a good 
scheme. A bank may well have 
an “ off the shelf scheme for 
projects needing anything from 
£10,000 to £2m* 

Often these will involve fixed 
term, fixed interest, loans with 
some sort of repayment or 
interest holiday tor the first 
couple of years. Usually some 
form of collatoral is required 
for such loans and sometimes 
directors' personal guarantees 
of repayment will be sought 
Some of the banks operate 
venture capital and equity 
involvement schemes. In these 
instances the promoter should 
expect to lose some of his 
equity stake in the business. In 
exchange for this, however, be 
will broaden his borrowing 
powers and almost certainly be 
offered, or indeed have pressed 
upon him, expertise at board- 
room level whicE can be of 
considerable help. 

Some new. companies, often 
allied to banks, have sprung up 
recently with the object of 
putting money and entre- 
preneurs together. 

Aspect Leisure is one of the 
major operators In this field 
(it is the company which has 
been closely involved in the 
Langdale leisure and time-share 
operation in the Lake District). 
Lang dale’s role in life is to form 
a link between the men of ideas 
and the men of money — the 
word “men "is used in a unisex 
sense, of course, 

ft has recently been working 
with the Larard's subsidiary, 
Development Capital Croup, to 
pet up the Lazard Leisure Fund, 
for example, which is looking 
for investments of £250,000 up* 
wards. 

Leisure Development is a 
company set up nearly two 
years ago with the English 
Tourist Board acting as a 
catalyst It brought together 
five City institutions and a 
group of executives with exten- 
sive leisure investment experi- 
ence. Leisure Development was 
set up with the specific objec- 
tive of a “significant capital 
gain for its shareholders on 
ultimate disposaL" It above all 
is a “hands on" institution 
which seeks to become closely 
Involved with any project into 
which it Injects funds. 

All in all the sources of 
finance for leisure are consider- 
able. Searchers after such 
finance must, however, be pre- 
pared for doubtfnl reception at 
first. Bank managers are all too 
tired of hearing the fantasy 
schemes of tired executives 
simply seeking an exit from the 
rat race. Prove that you are 
not such and you might get a 
more cheerful welcome. 



Need to keep abreast of 
quickly changing trends 
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UK tlmeshare development at langdale in the Lake District. 

Continued growth 
is forecast 


TEN-JTN bowling has 
enjoying a revival — ' so: 


Timesharing 

MOSS MURRAY 


THE NUMBER of British time- 
sharers is expected to increase 
from 30,000 to 40,000 during 
1985, a growth of 33 per cent, 
according to a Mimtel- report in 
June. Some 4,000 of these new 
owners will buy their time- 
share homes in the UK. 

The report adds: “Timeshar- 
ing abroad is viewed with the 
same potential legal and 
financial pitfalls associated with 
owning property overseas. The 
unpredictable travel cost is also 
a deterrent to long-term holiday 
commitment abroad. Growth In 
timeshare owners is predicted 
to continue steadily for the next 
two years at about 30 per cent 
per year.” 

This is the background which 
helped convince Ronald Hay- 
lock, European head of the giant 
Resort Condominiums Liter- 
national, hugest timesbare 
exchange organisation, that 
there will be continued expan 
sion in the number of new time- 
share developments in Britain. 

They will meet the demands 
both of UK citizens who want 
their holiday home in the 
country they know best, and the 
increasing number of foreign 
tiraesbarers wishing to exchange 
their own time-owner homes for 
a stay in Britain. 

It says something for the pro- 
fessionalism of the two giant 
exchange organisations, RCT 
and Interval International, 
which together have been 
largely responsible for the 
growth and acceptance of the 
timeshare concept, that despite 
economic recession and the 
industry's Infancy, there have 
been comparatively few failures' 
in the UK. • • 

Where they have occurred 
the reasons have usually been 
either lack of finance rather 
than inefficiency, or a failure to 
appreciate the astronomically 
high costs of timeshare market- 
ing compared with almost any 
other commercial activity. 

Ian Swanson, a director o£ 
Aspect Leisure, says: “It- Is 
essential for every UK time- 
share project to be in a location 
that is a natural holiday area. 
In this country the demand foe 
timeshare holiday homes is 
primarily from professional 
businessmen and women. 

“ They are discriminating 
consumers and all the success- 


ful developments have offered 
not only luxurious accommoda- 
tion designed with style, but a 
comprehensive package of 
leisure facilities including swim- 
ming pools, saunas, jacuzzis, 
gyms, squash courts, health and 
beauty salons as well as golf, 
riding and restaurants. 1 * 

The average cost of a week’s 
timesharing per year for the 
next SO years in England, or in 
perpetuity in Scotland, is about 
£5,000. If, says Ian Swanson, the 
developer can get his market- 
ing, selling and construction 
mix right the rewards can be 
high. But if a angle link in the 
chain is weak the results can 
be disastrous. 

Ron Haylock of RCT insists 
that every newcomer and 
developer has to budget for one- 
third of his capital being used 
for building, another thud for 
marketing, including sales, 
advertising, promotions and 
publicity, and the final third 
to secure the financing. 

He says: '‘A timeshare pro- 
ject cannot be budgeted on a 
shoestring. Many people reading 
of the industry's phenomenal 
growth worldwide decide they 
want to get jn on the act. We 
receive a steady stream of 
visitors, most of them would-be 
developers wanting to join RCI 
and receive the benefit of our 
advice and experience. 

"We have to tell more than 
70 per cent to go away and for- 
get about becoming involved in 
timesharing.” 

People hke Ron Haylock and 
Paula Wood gate, assistant vice- 
president in Europe of Iafenml 
International, says that a time- 
share development, whether in 
the UK or elsewhere, needs a 
minimum of ten units, and pre- 
ferably quite a few more, id 
stand any chance of becoming 
viable. Even, with , ten units it 
may have to notch up 500-sales 
before becoming a sell-out, le 50 
weeks tor each apartment villa 
or cottage. This is the fact that 
sends marketing costa soaring. 

Result? The exchange com- 
panies lay down stringent rules 
before allowing any develop- 
ment to become affiliated. 

Each of the exchange organi- 
sations checks that developers 
have a legal tide to the land or 
buildings being sold. Their 
lawyers give guidance in the 
preparation of alt agreements 
between the developer and the 
purchaser; they are careful to 
ensure that any mortgagee does 
not have prior rights which 
might jeopardise the interests 
of individual owners. 


been 

enjoying a revival — ’ some 20 
years after it first swept Bri- 
tain and then seemed to go the 
way of all ephemeral crazes. 

Interest has been increasing 
for some years, and still .seems 
to be growing: “ We’re well 
ahead of last year” says Lard 
Delfont chairman of entertain- 
ment group First Leisure, 
which has extensively refur- 
bished its five centres to pro- 
vide what Lord Delfont des- 
cribes as a "good family 
atmosphere.” 

An ability to keep closely in 
touch with the fickle whims of 
public taste ranks high on the 
list qf qualifications for build- 
ing up a successful company in 
the leisure sector. And it is an 
ability which in the early days 
of a new venture can be foun- 
ded as much on instinct as 
expensive market research. 

However, the flair needed to 
spot market winners may well 
not be complemented by three 
other ingredients vital tor suc- 
cess: strong management, tight 
financial controls and an ability 
to market oneself. 

And the strains imposed by 
a mis-match between these 
characteristics often shows 
through when a relatively small 
company first tries to expand 
out of its initial market niche, 
so as to spread its risks. 

All this helps explain why. 
even though the leisure sector 
is generally perceived to be a 
strong growth sector, the City 
has sometimes adopted a some- 
what waxy approach to invest- 
ment in the field. 

Another problem is the sheer 
diversity of the market, both 
in terms of size and mixture of 
businesses, which can make a 
clear identity difficult to estab- 
lish. 

Taking leisure in the broadest 
sense, the sector is dominated 
by a handful of very large . 
groups, for the most part built 
up over the past two decades 
and often with interests stretch* 
Lug far beyond "pure leisure." 
They include Grand Metropoli- 
tan. the hotels, brewing and 
food group, Trusthouse Forte, 
the hotels and catering, and 
Thoro-EMt with interests rang- 
ing from., electronics to the- 
-manufacturing -of pop records.' 

Grand Metropolitan provides: 
a particularly * interesting 
example of a company with its 
origins in leisure but increas- 
ingly diversifying beyond the 
sector— and outside the UK 

Its main focus of expansion 
fe now the V&, within the field 
of “branded consumer ser- 
vices," This year alone it has 
spent some 3500m buying com- 
panies in the American eye 
and healthcare businesses. 

It recently announced plans 
to sell off' In a' management 
buy-out its Mecca Leisure 
interests in the UK the opera- 
tions of which include 100 
bingo and social clubs, ice 
rinks, bowling alleys, disco- 
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which sold its leisure mterests Horizon, but is » 

in 1983 to the Srctad to a ferocious battle 

an d tostlnmon^back^ Igrst ^th Tbomron, -f*r- 

Leisure, beaded by Lord Dei. This will have 

major repercussions on the ; 

sector as a whole. ■ 

At the other end of tb* 
business, the exam Pj® 

Saga Holidays demonstrates, v 
how the carving out or a mar- 
ket niche can. provide a 
measure of security. . ’ • a 
Saga, which went public .to . 
1978, specialises in the sale of 
off-peak holidays to the ovev- 
sixties (after inafctog a bnef 
ami disastrous move tata gen- 
eral package holidays 
purchase of Laker Holidays ■ 
when Sir Freddie Laker’s i 
empire collapsed.) £**3*®* 
graphic trends on its side, the 
number of elderly people is 
rising and so is their spending 

P °Saga however, is hardly 
typical. Many small leisure 
***** - ---- * been founded 


f °FTrst Leisure, interests 
which include the Blackpool 
Tower complex; Chichester 
Yacht Manna, piers and disco- 
theques, went public in 1984 in 
an offer for sale that was hugely 

oversubscribed. , . 

Grand Metropolitan, however, 
says it wants to hold on to its 
Mecca bookmaking and casino 
interests, which comprise one 
nt the leading players in the 
UK gambling industry- 
In the casinos business, the 
other major operators include 
Pleasurama. which at the start 
of this year made a £2 19m 
agreed takeover of Trident 
Television, giving it four 
London Casinos to add to its 
17-strong provincial chain. In 
bookmaking, the market leader 
is Ladbroke, with an estimated 


20 per cent of the business, but f Tsinrie“wd 

which has diversified to be a on the strength 5*^ L!gg? e 
substantial force in the hotels idea only 


business and, particularly in 
recent years, in property 
development. 

Alongside these giants of the 
sector, in the hotel and gamb- 
ling businesses, is a pot-poum 
of smaller fry, which analysts 
generally classify under the 
heading “miscellaneons leisure" 
_a category that also includes 
the holiday industry. 

Many of these companies 
lack the spread of interests 
which gives the leaders 8 
degree of stability, but equally 
they provide some of the more 
interesting, and more offbeat. 


to disappear 

tastes change. Inevitably, then, ' 
many olthem try some measure 

of diversification. . 

Take, for example, Pineapple 
Dance Studios, the dance centre 
operator which became &. 
glamour stock when it waftf 
floated on the Unlisted Securj-fv. 
ties Market in 1982 on. the back . 
of the keep-fit boom. Since 
then it has been hit by severe 
competition from other opera- 
tors latching on to the dance 
craze. As a result of this, and: 
the fact there is s ceiling on the 
amount of money to be made 
out of running dance centres, it 


SS'ESS op^iStieT^ isb^fol^out into jnraw .and 
tlcularly when they have been 


able to carve out strong market 
niches for themselves. 

One of the more remarkable 
success stories of the sector 
over the past 10 years has been 
the rise of Intasun, the package 
holiday company headed by Mr 
Harry Goodman. It was founded 
above a small office above a 
London travel agent’s in 1971. 
Its first major breakthrough 


logo on a variety of merchan- 
dising. such as clothing and. 
hosiery. 

Another example of this pro- 
cess is Juliana's Holdings, 
which came to the market as 
contract operator of .disco- 
theques around the world, and 
is now diversifying into fitness 
centres, running its own night- 
clubs and into restaurant/. 


came four years later when it discos. 


Humberts Leisure 


Optimism at the box office 


Cinemas 

RAYMOND SNODDY 


recently 
in the UK 


the 


UNTIL quite 
future for cinemas 
looked extremely bleak. The 
exhibition industry seemed to 
be locked into a cycle of ter- 
minal dedlne. The historic 
decrease In attendances offered 
little financial incentive to in- 
vest and modernise, yet the 
decrepit state of many cinemas 
did little to entice people away 
from their television sets apd 
video recorders. 


Have you invested in haste 
and repented at leisure? 


Horwath & Horwath (UK) Lid Is the largest specialist 
consultancy to the Hotel, Tourism end Leisure industries in the 
United Kingdom. 

Rejects undertaken range from tourism planning and 
sector studies - for International Agencies. National and 
Regional Governments - to reasibilrtj: valuation and systems 
studies and operational reviews for international hotel groups, 
smaller organisations and individual clients. Over the years 
assign men rs ftawj included projects in twenty- two countries in 
Europe, seven in Asia, fifteen 'm Africa and eleven in the Middle 
East 

The firm forms pan of Stoy Hayward, a leading firm of 
Accountants and Business Advtsere, and has a particular 
strength in advising on the planning and matketing of tounsm 
rotated projects for companies both large and small. 

As pan of our professional services, we teguteriy produce 
publications for clients, two ofwhich we am now making more 
widely available. Copies and further information concerning our 
services may be obtained on completing and returning the 
coupon. 



is a study of the UK hotel market, which 
contain® comprehensive statistical 
marketing and operational data on a 
regional basis. The 1965 edition of 
Hbrfdwride Lodging Industry comprising 
comparative statistics on hotel 
operations and commentaries Tram 
around tire warid, hss recently been 
published. 
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has been prepared to assist Individuals 
wftq are looking tor finance to set up newt 
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Geotf Parivjnson. Director. Horwath & HarwaUi (\JK) Ud. 
6 Baker Street London WlM IDA 
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Horwath & Horwath (UK) Lid 


Name. 


Position. 


8 Baker Street London WlM IDA. Telephone 01-486 5191 

Part of the Stoy Hayward group 
A member of Horwath & Horwath International 


Company.. 
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To make things worse many 
cinemas were not just old and 
down at heel, but had been left 
stranded in city centre areas by 
the population shifts to the 
suburbs. 

Annual admissions, which, 
were mare than L2bn to 1953, 
had by last year fallen to 53m. 

Yet quite suddenly cinemas 
in the UR have become some- 
thing that sensible companies 
might consider investing in 
rather than something to close, 
knock down or turn into furni- 
ture warehouses. 

For the first time to many 
years the major cinema chains 
are showing signs that they 
realise that substantial new 
investment is necessary to re- 
furbish old cinemas and built 
new ones if the long-term slide 
in- cinemq audiences is to be 
arrested. And new groups are 
testing the market. 

In MUton Keynes, for in- 
stance, a purpose built 10 
screen cinema has been built 
as part of a £7.5m leisure com- 
plex, The project is a Joint 
venture between Bass Leisure, 
part of the brewera group, and 
American Multi-Cinema the 
third largest cinema chain in 
the <7.5. If the project is suc- 
cessful It could provide the 
model for similar developments 
elsewhere to the UK 

In July Thorn EMI 
announced it was going to 
spend 13, 5m on an right screen 
cinema complex to Salford, 
pear Manchester, the first com- 
pletely new cinema Britain's 
largest cinema chain operator 
has built for 40 years. 

Thorn EMI Screen Entertain- 
ment division had planned to 
announce a number of new 
multiplex cinemas before the 
end of this year. Future invest- 
ment plans, however, have been 
delayed by uncertainty over the 
future of the division. Thorn 
EMI has indicated that it is 
considering selling the division 
and a management buyout is 
one possibility. 

Earlier this year the Rank 
Organisation opened a new 
three-screen Ocfeon cinema in 
Bristol as part of a £4m devel- 


opment, and the company has 
plans for a series of new 
cinemas to joint deals with 
developers. 

Cinema investment to the UK 
also got a boost in September 
when Cannon Group bought the 
Star group of cinemas for 
£4.4m. This will give Cannon 
94 cinemas with 220 screens — 
making ft second largest chain 
to the country. 

At the time Mr Barry Jen- 
Mas, Cannon’s UK managing 
director said the purchase was 
a major step forward to a policy 
of development and refurbish- 
ment of cinemas to Britain. “It 
underlines our continuing faith 
to the industry." 

The increased interest to in- 
vestment has come at the same 
time as greater optimism at the 
bag office. A stream of popular 
films has poshed attendances 
up by about 50 per cent and the 
activities of British FUm Year 
has generated extensive publi- 
city for the British cinema and 
exhibition industry. 

At the other end of the scale 
a few brave individuals have 
been investing to independent 
cinemas, partly for love and 
partly for business. 

The cinema at Woodbridge 
in Suffolk, for instance was 
destined to close until Mr Pat 
Betts a local businessman 
bought it. The 1915 cinema was 
reopened in May after a 
£200,000 refurbishment and the 
addition of a brasserie. Mr 
Betts says be Is confident he 
can make a commercial go of it 
although it will need a lot of 
attention. 

Hr Brian Saunders, president 
of the Association of Indepen- 
dent Cinemas, however, warns 
anyone without experience of 
the cinema Industry against 
taking over an independent 
cinema without careful thought 

Out at the front of the bouse, 
he says the silver screen may 
look glamorous. The view to 
the hack office on a Monday 
morning trying to get popular 
films before the big circuits 
have milked them dry to an- 
other matter entirely, he 
cautions. 


By dlrectiiro of CovwttiyClty FootMITClubpIc 

West Midlands -'. -•••••• 

Coywitry 5 mil** M6 f junction -2) 7 roll** -Birmingham 20 nDo* 
A.^superb modem leisure complex With extensive sports, health 
and business facilities. 

Restaurant, bar, cafeteria, dlacotheque. 7 squash courts. Sports Rail 
(1.370 m2). Gymnasium. Conference Suites. Extensive par parking. 
Offers are invited as a going concern. SAY. 

Sole Agents: Humberts landplan (Land Use A Leisure Industry 
Consultants). London- Tdr 01-429 4709 

(01 /38833/NTP/SJCTJ 

Gloucestershire 

Cheltenham and Gloucester 3 miles Swindon 32 mile* London 100 mile* 
A period manor house in parfrfend setting with superb private 
health spa . . ... 

Manor. House. Health Spa with restaurant. Indoor heated pool, Jacuzzi, 
9su it* and treatment room*. Planning consent for' residential complex. 
Ffne-gardene end ground*. In all about 20 acre*. 

Sold Agents: Humberts Landplan, London, Tel: 01-429 4700 

<m/38823/NTTVCHO) 


Scotland 


100 Acres 


Gtaagpw 20 miles. 

A major leisure complex In a world famous location 

Historic Castle suitable for a range of van, Marina with further expan- 
sion potential. Visitor enterprise, restaurant bar and retail euefeta. 2 
lodge bottagee. 1 mils LochakJ* frontage and Parkland. Leisure industry 
zoning. Extensive development potential. 

For sale Freehold as a going coocem 
Joint Agents: Humberts Landplan, London, Tel: 01-429 4700 
and Knight Frank & R Utley, Edinburgh Office, Tel; 031-225 7105 

(Ot /3B871 /NTP/GHQ J 




Invest in haste, repent at leisure 

The present healthy expansion of the leisure, tourism 
and hotel industries can stiff produce some unhealthy 
surprises for the unwary investor. 

As an acknowledged international authority! our 
expertise can prevent your dream turning into a 
nightmare. Our experience ranges from market arid 
financial appraisals of leisure and sports centres to 
visrtor attractions and regional tourism development 

VVfe also offer marketing services, help with project 
finance, 1 and can provide full supporting services 

Ot A- 


RmnellKerr 

Forster 

Assogafes 

MAWkGB^IT COHSUUAWTS 




of course, audit accounting 
and taxation. 

tor further information, contact 
Andrew Duncan now. 

New Garden House 
78 Hatton Garden London 
EC1N BJA. Tel: 01-83? 7393 
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REPRINTS 

of Financial Times 5 Surveys 

. are available on request 

Please contact* 

Nicola Baaham 
01-24$ $000 ext 3213 
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INSURANCE 


CRENDON 

Hi-Spec Structures 

for 

Hi-Tech Industries 
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I T «: Long Creodon 10844) 208481 
L Tele*: 83249 , 


Offshore 

storage 

terminal 

iS?^a BB « < ^ PRODUCn0N * 

»mulvi^ as f 0 ^ iano11 with Italian 
affiliate Technipetro!. Is to design 

*“2nJ mlW the world’s first 
stationary offshore ethylene 

KSgL PropoSd b* 

Technlp Geoproduction, rather 

With float «8 supports, 
accepted by the client, 

?ST d ?!L- PetrochemicaI Cora* 

^« cauB e of its reliability 
rad easy operation. Located in 
the Bay °f Dekheila, off Alex- 
andria, the terminal, which will 
include a platform and docking 
and mooring stations, will have 
a storage capacity of 7.000 ctz 
metres of liquid ethylene in 
three tanks (10 metres in dla- 
meleT and 30 metres long). 
ShLps with capacities ranging up 
to 8,000 tons wffi be able to 
unload liquid ethylene there A 
gasification unit will send the 
ethylene to an onshore PVC 
plant at El Amria via a 254 mm 
pipeline. For the platform deck 
(2,000 tons empty and 5.000 tons 
in operation). Tecbaip Geo- 
p reduction will be using an 

integrated deck installed by 
ballasting, which has the advan- 
tage of reducing offshore con- 
struction operations to a 
minimum, so that the project 
can be completed in 12 months. 

The platform will include 
accommodation for 15 people, 
two refrigeration units and 
utilities. The same offshore 
terminal will also be used for 
unloading LPG to be piped 
onshore through a second pipe- 
line. The turnkey contract is 
worth $26m (£lSm). 

* 

HUNTING GATE DESIGN & 
BUILD has secured over £6m 
orders. These include: 60,000 
sq ft of high tech space for 
Allied Dunbar at Slough; a 35,000 
sq ft design centre for Charles 
Hammond at Battersea; a fining 
out contract for Boots at Chelms- 
ford; and a 33,000 sq ft air-con- 
ditioned staff development centre 
for Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Group on the Meadway Tech- 
nology Park, Stevenage, this 
building, which is two-storey, will 
provide facilities for training, 
audio visual production and 
central office services. 

* 

The contract for an office com- 

S lez In Pydar Street, Truro, has 
een awarded to WIMP-EY CON- 
STRUCTION UK by the south 
west regional headquarters of' - 
the Department of the Environ- 
ment {Property - Services 
Agency). Two-thirds of the 
offices, to he known as Crown 
Buildings, will be occupied by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the remainder being 
shared by other Government 
departments. Valued at over 
£2.36m, the building provides 
4.605 sq metres of offices in seven 
blocks, rising from single-storey 
to fou r-storey, arranged around 
a central courtyard. Completion 
is scheduled for November 1986. 


New £25m headquarters for 
Legal & General Assurance 


TAYLOR WOODROW MANAGE- 
MENT CONTRACTING has been 
awarded a £25m contract by 
Legal and General Assurance 
Society to build a head office 
m Kingswood, Surrey. 

The work entails the provision 
of a 26,000 sq metre office block, 
followed by demolition of the 
present headquarters, plus re- 
furbishment and extension of a 
training centre, and construction 
of sports buildings, a swimming 
pools, playing fields and exten- 


sive landscaping. 

The new building, which will 
initially be alongside the exist- 
ing one, will be low rise in 
keeping with the predominantly 
residential character of the 
neighbourhood. 

It will be ISO metres long by 
SO metres wide with accommoda- 
tion planned around two land- 
scaped courtyards on each side 
of a central entrance. The 
building will appear to be two 
stories above ground level, but 


there will be a lower ground 
level which will- project at the 
southern end to form terraces 
overlooking a wooded valley. . 

- - The ground and first floor will 
be predominantly . open plan 
offices with computer suites, 
plant rooms and storage at the 
lower level. The staff dining 
facilities will also have an out- 
look across the valley. 

Work starts at the end of this 
month, for completion in four 
years. 


Questions of 
self regulation 


BY ERIC SHORT 


£18m Washington Metro order 


HARRISON WESTERN COR- 
PORATION, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Scottish-based 
Lllley Group, has been awarded 
ah £18m contract for tunnel work 
of the Washington DC metro. 
Harrison Western ‘is already 
working on another section of 
the metro scheme, the Anacostia 
tunnel, a contract valued at S17m 
(£11.85m), The new project, 
involving tunnelling and con- 


struction of ventilation shafts, is 
expected to be completed wi thin 
three years. 

At home, Lilley Construction 
has won contracts worth over 
f2m. These Include construc- 
tion of a breakwater and mooring 
berth for a new RNLI lifeboat 
in the Shetlands (£716,000); and 
a £963,000 contract to provide 
sewers, pumping stations and 
associated works at the Welsh 
Water Authority’s Morfa Bychan 


sewerage scheme in Porthmadog. 
Robison and Davidson, a sub- 
sidiary, has contracts totalling 
£1.8m. These include construc- 
tion of an adult training centre 
In Stranraer for Dumfries and 
Galloway Regional Council; a 
16-flat housing development, also 
in Stranraer; a sheltered - housing 
development in Wigtown: and 
a primary school and community 
education unit for Dumfries and 
Galloway Regional Council. 


Sainsbury’s Winchester supermarket 


WILLETT has started work on 
new projects which together 
total £lSm. The largest, at over 
£5m, is for a J. Sainsbury super- - 
market in Winchester. The 
contract includes the construc- 
tion of a community centre and 
car park and is scheduled for 
completion next autumn. 

Through Lex Service, Willett 
has been awarded a £4m contract 
to build a head office for Volvo 


New offices 
for Heathrow 

A contract worth £4.7m has been 
awarded by Norwich Unio n Life 
Insurance Group to W1MPEY 
CONSTRUCTION UK for build* 
tug on the corner of -Edinburgh 
Way and Station Approach. Har- 
low, a three-wing four-storey 
office block and attached single- 
storey computer suite, with a 
combined floor area of about 
7,890 sq metres. Work is 
scheduled for completion' in 
March 1987. The bldck will rest 
on piles which carry suspended- 
slab flooring. The structure will 
be of reinforced concrete frame 
with trough floors and steel roof 
trusses. Roofs will be partly 
Pitched with concrete pantiles 
and partly fiat with asphalt 
covering. External elevations 
are to he of faced brickwork. 
All services for the building are 
included together with roads and 
landscaping. 

HIGGS AND HBhB iBUCUDING 
has started work on tfce head- 
quarters' Df the Trustee Savings- 
Bank — England and - Wales, at 
62 Lombard Street' EC3- In a 
contract valued at. about £l«8m 
the company will fit out eight 
floors of banking accommodation 
in less than 4$ moriths. As well . 
as structural work to form the 
mechanical and electrical riser 
ducts, basement plant rooms, a 
vault a computer area and a 
banking hall at ground floor 
level with a mezzanine level for 
banking services are included. 


Concessionaires in Marlow, 
Bucks. The contract will take 
just over a year to complete. 

Close by in Maidenhead, a 
farther £4-2m-wojlh of work has 
been placed by Trafalgar House 
(Industrial) Developments for 
expansion of Van wall Business 
Park, site of the old GKN works. 
In Mitcham, Surrey, a £2£m 
contract from South Eastern Gas 
is for the construction of an 
office building. 


Work begins this month on a 
£4.7m town centre development 
In Colwyn Bay, North Wales. To 
be carried out for NFC Proper- 
ties, the project involves the con- 
struction of a single-storey shop- 
ping centre, with covered malls 
and car park. Completion is 
expected m the early part of 
1987. 

Willett is a member of the 
Trafalgar House Group. 


.. Royal Priors shopping centre 
at Leamington Spa 
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LOVELL CONSTRUCTION 
(MIDLAND) has been awarded 
a £9.5m contract to build the 
Royal Priors covered shopping 
centre in Leamington Spa, a 
development by HEPC in 
partnership with Warwickshire 
District Council. The shopping 
centre, with some 90,500 sq ft 
of retail' units on two' levels,' has 
been designed to blend with the 
traditional architecture of the 


town centre. . The doping site 
means that both levels of Royal 
Priors can be entered from exist- 
ing street levels without using 
steps. The contract involves 
construction of three large store ! 
units, six sma ll retail units, 13 
kiosks, six craft workshops and 
a public-house. In addition, a 
four-storey bank, and office will 
be demolished and rebuilt and. 
some 500 spaces provided in a 
multistorey car park. 


FINANCIAL DIARY FOR THE WEEK 

The following Is a record of the principal business and financial 
engagements during the week. The board meetings are mainly for 
the purpose of considering dividends and official indications are 
not always available whether dividends concerned are interims or 
finals. The subdivisions shown below are based mainly on last 
year’s timetable. 
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TODAY, life companies belong- 
ing to the Association of 
! British Insurers will ' be 
considering at their monthly 

meeting how they will operate 
within the proposed system of 
regulation and investor pro- 
tection in the City of London. 

On the agenda will be a 
proposal that life companies, 
and probably unit trusts, have 
their own self -regulatory 
organisation (SRO) within the 
envisaged framework. 

The first intimation that 
such an organisation was being 
considered came just a week 
ago in the press. The official 
letter from the life insurance 
council of the ABI informing 
members of the proposal did 
nor arrive until a day later. 

The Government’s White 
! Paper on investor protection 
i envisaged supervision through 
a series of SROs under the 
control of either one or two 
central boards. It now appears 
likely that there will be one 
overall board, with two 
divisions, covering investments 
and the marketing of invest- 
ments. 

Life companies and unit 
trusts have been wondering 
how they fit into the proposed 
framework. The original in- 
tention was that SROs would be 
established on a functional 
basis. However, life companies 
and unit trusts have two main 
functions: managing invest- 
ments and marketing invest- 
ments. 

Mr Clive Fenn-Smith, chair- 
man of the Unit Trust 
Association, last week spelt out 
the three essential require- 
ments for an SRO supervising 
unit trusts. These were: 
Authorisation . of business; 
authorisation to run schemes; 
setting out and monitoring the 
rules for marketing. 

He pointed out that at 
present no SRO could fulfil all 
three functions. 

Managements of life com- 
panies and unit trusts are 
concerned by the cost impli- 
cations of belonging to several 
SROs. In particular there is the 
financial liability of rescue 
operations if a member of an 
SRO got into financial trouble. 

The solution would appear to 
be the formation >of a life 
offices SRO and discussions are 
taking place to see if unit 
trusts could also be part of 
this. 

However, several delegates 
at today's meeting consider 
that life companies have been 
presented? with a fait, -accompli 
ami that they have no altern- 
ative. - . . ; - - . ..... 

Sir Kenneth- Berrill, chair- 
man of the Securities and 
Investment . Board which is 
responsible for :the overall 
supervision, told the press last 
week that the board had opted 
for seven SROs to cover the 
envisaged regulatory system. 

. Four of these would cover in- 
vestments, two would cover 
marketing and the seventh, the 
National . : Association - of 
Security Dealers and Invest- 
ment Managers, would straddle 
both sides. 

Many life company executives 
consider that the only alterna- 
tive to a life office SRO would 


be to come under Nasdlxn — and 
for them that is no altemative. 
Hence the feeiing of a foil 
accompli. 

The Unit Trust Association 
is talking to the Association of 
British Insurers and to Nasdim 
about the future of unit trusts. 
However, many unit trust man- 
agers appear to prefer to join 
an enlarged life offices SRO, 
rather than Nasdim, even 
though Mr Mark St Giles, its 
new chairman, is a former 
chairman of the UTA. 

Today's meeting of life com- 
pany delegates will therefore 
discuss primarily the functions 
and responsibilities of a life 
offi-'4^s SRO. These functions are 
almost certain to relate to 
marketing and investments. 

The authorisation of in^ir- 
ance companies to transact 
long-term business and the 
approval of chier executives 
has, under European Com- 
munity regulations, to re main 
with the Trade and Industry 
Department and cannot be dele- 
gated to an SRO. 

There is likely to be agree- 
ment that the SRO should con- 
trol all marketing aspects of life 
companies, though there could 
be considerable discu s sion on 
the details, especially over con- 
trol of investment management. 

Some life companies deal 
solely in life business a nd u nit 
trusts, so their investment 
activities could come within the 
ambit of a life offices _SRO. 

However, many life com- 
panies, particularly the large 
ones, also offer general insur- 
ances and segregated fund 
management for pension 
schemes. A life offices SRO 
could not control these func- 
tions. 

It seems inevitable that invest- 
ment management would comp 
under another SRO. Life com- 
pany investment managers are 
expressing a preference for the 
Investment Management Regu- 
latory Organisation, already in 
embryonic form. 

This SRO. put forward by the 
accepting houses and merchant 
banks, would cover the whole- 
sale side of investment, with 
Nasdim covering the retail 
side, such as financial planning 
groups dealing direct with the 
public. 

Various pressure groups are 
being formed to put the case 
of their members. One solution 
being mooted is to meet the 
life company investment prob- 
lem by some form of federal 
-link between. Imro and a life 
. offices SRO..' 

‘ Sir. Kenneth may envlsage- 
seven SROs. .but pressure . is 
being exerted for 1 formal links 
between these SROs. 

Many organisations and insti- 
tutions ideally would like their 
own SRO operating on an 
industry basis. The next best 
alternative would be to link 
two or more SROs in a form 
approaching an industry SRO. 

The picture becomes more 
complex and confusing with 
each development. But it 
appears that protection of the 
investor is, for the present, 
being subordinated to protec- 
tion of the investment manager 
and the salesman. 


This week in Parliament 
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TODAY 

Commofia: Consideration of Lords 
RMSSaflda rale ting to ths Inaolvancy 
Bill 8nd die Bankruptcy (Scotland) 
Bill. Conaldorailon of Lords amend- 
ments to tha Low Reform (Mlacel- 
lanaaus Provisions) (Scotland) BUI. 
Motions on tha European Com muni tins 
(Definition of Treaties) (North Atlantic 
Salmon Conservation Organisation) 
Order, and ths European Comm unities 
(Immunities and Privileges of the 
North Atlantic Salmon Conservation 
Organisation) Order. 

Lords; European Communities 
(Finance) Bill. Second Reading and 
remaining stages. Motion to take note 
ol ths Report of die EEC Committee 
on Fontslnbleau and Alien Decisions 
on future financing for . the Com- 
munity. Uiratarred question on the 
social consequences of die proposed 
closure ol the Gartcosh rolling mill. 

TOMORROW 

Comipons: Consideration ol Lords 
amendments which may be received on 
the Transport Bill. Morion on the 
Supplementary Benefit (Requirements 
and Resources) Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions Regulations Order. 

Lords: Debate on the 40th anniversary 
of the United Nations and the need to 
Increase _ Its effectiveness. Un starred 
question on custodial provision for 
.female offenders. - 

Select Comm i ttees; Parliamentary 
Co mm Is* I on or (or Admlnistratio^- 
Subjscc Local government cases: 


Remedies -and Jurisdiction. Witnesses; 
Commission for Local Administration 
in Wales; representative body foi 
Wales (Room 5, 4 JO pm). Fqreign 
Affair*— ■Subject: Tha situation in 
Southern Africa. Witness: Mr Olivet 
Tam bo. President of Atncan National 
Congress (Room 15, 4.30 pm). 

WEDNESDAY 

Commons: The House will meet at 
2.30 pm for prorogation. 

Lords: Consideration of Commons 
emend merits to the Housing Bill, 
Housing Associations Bill. Landlord end 
Tenant Bill, Housing (Consequential 
Provisions) Bill. Weights end Measures 
. Bill. Law Reform (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) (Scotland) Bill. Motions to 
approve Order* covering the North 
Ail an tic Salmon Conservation Organisa- 
tion. Nursing Homes and Nursing 
Agencies (Northern Ireland), and 
changes in the parliamentary con- 
stituencies for England. Royal Assent 
end prorogation. 

Select Committess: Foreign Affairs— 
Subject: UK-Soviet relations. Wit- 
nesses: British Council: BBC E*ternel 
Services (Room 15. 10.30 nr). Scottish 
Affel re— Subject: Proposed closure of 
the Qartcosh rolling mill. Witness: Iron 
end Steel Trades Confederation (Room 
19, 10.30 em). Treasury and Civil 
Service— Subject: Lang- term trends In 
resources end public espenrilnira. 
Witnesses: Transport Department 

officials (Room fi. 11 am). 
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FINANCIAL 

EUROPE’S BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 

The Energy Management Survey 
1 will now be titled 
The Energy Efficiency Survey 
24 January 1985 
For further details contact: 
WILLIAM CLUTTERBUCK 

.. .01-248 8000 est4148 
Telex 885033 


BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 


DK TRADE FAIRS AHD EXHIBITIONS 


October 25-Novetnber 3 _ 

International Bike Show (01-385 
1200) NEC Birmingham 

: October 29-Novetnber 1 
Home Interiors Exhibition — 
London (01-385 1200) Olympia 
October 29-31 

Cleaning and Maintenance Exhi- 
bition — EURQPACLEAN (0923 
777000) Barbican Centre 

November 34 

International Video and Com- 
muni ration Exhibition — IV AG 
(01-240 1871) 

Alexandra Pavilion, London 
November 5-7 

Cellular Communications Inter- 
national Conference and Exhibi- 
tion (01-fiSS 4466) 

Wembley Conference Centre 
November 5-7 

National Exhibition and Con- 

OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 

October mi 

International Videotex Con- 
ference and Exhibition — VIDEO- 
TEX (01-868 4466) Amsterdam 
October 29-31 

International Clothing Textiles 
Trade Fair — INTERSTOFF (01- 
734 0543) Frankfurt 

Novembers-? 

Petrochemicals. Chemical and 
Plastics Industries Exhibition 
and Conference — PETCHEM- 
PLAST (01-486 3741) AWKhohar 
November 5-8 

International Fair of Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Industrial Robots 
and Automation — AUTOMAT 
ASIA (01-683 1158) Singapore 
November 13-16 

Maritime Trade Fair — EURO- 
PORT (01-437 2175) Amsterdam 
November 10-14 

Arab Home Furnishing and 
Consumer Goods Show (014S6 
1951) Bahrain 

November 12-17 

Heating. Refrigerating and Air- 
Conditioning Exhibition — 


fereoce to Develop Profitable 
Exports (01-727 1929) 

Barbican Centre 

November 5-6 

Acoantantg' Exhibition (01-995 
8003) Barbican Centre 

November 10-14 

International Furniture Show 
(021-780 4171) NEC, Birmingham 
November 24-30 

International Building and Con- 
struction Exhibition — INTER- 
BUILD (0I-4S8 1951) 

NEC. Birmingham 
November 27-29 

International Test and Measure- 
ment Exhibition — ITAME 
(079926699) Olympia 

November 27-December 1 
World Travel Market Exhibition 
(01-6435040) Olympia 


INTER CUMA (01-439 3964) 

Paris 

November 20-24 

International Food and Beverage 
Festival — FOQDFEST (01-236 
2399) Hong Kons 

November 24-28 

International Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutions Equipment 
Exhibition (021-705 6707) 

Brussels 

November 28-28 

Computer Aided Design and 

ManfacturinR Exhibition — 
CAD CAM (01-437 217S ) 

Amsterdam 

November 27-29 

Energy Concepts for the Indus- 
try Convention and Exhibition — 
ENKON (01-930 7251) 

Nuremberg 

November 27-29 

Biotechnology Exhibition — 
BIOTECH (01-868 4466) 

Singapore 

November 28-December 1 
Autumn/Winter Readv-to-Wear 
Fashion Fair — PORTEX (01- 
493 0212) Ouorto 


BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


October 29-31 

SUBTECH ’SS “Designing for 
Intervention" (01-222 8658) 

Aberdeen Exhibition and 
Conference Centre 

October 30 

RIBA: Options in retirement 
housing (01-580 5533) 

£6 Portland Place. W1 
October 30-31 

FT Conference: The third pro- 
fessional personal computer con- 
ference (01-621 1355) 

Inter-Continental Hotel, W1 
November-4-5 

International Conference for the 
| protection of people, products 
and property (0727 63213) 

Royal Garden Hotel. W8 
November 4-5 

FT Conference: The SDL Eureka 
and Industry (01-621 1355) 

Skinner’s Hall, EC4 

November 5 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies: 
Taxation of Savings (01-636 
3784) Park Court Hotel, W2 
November 6 

CAET: Accounting, auditing and 
tax (01-242 6855) 

Post House, Reading 

November? 

Oyez BBC: The advertising 
Wtency of the future (01-236 
.4080) _ - Cafe Royal, WI 

November 7-8 

AECA: EEC/USA business 

development-— the new opportuni- 
ties (01-240 7725) Amsterdam 
November 14-15 

Euromoney Conference: Euro- 
notes distribution structures, 
placement and trading (01-636 
3288) Grosvesor House, Wl 


November 12-13 

FT/Venlnre Economics Con- 
ference: Venture capital in 1985 
— the international outlook (01- 
621 1355) Geneva 

November 14 

Institute of Directors: Hour to 
attract, motivate and retain key 
staff (01-839 1233) 

116 Pall Mali. S\V1 
November 14-15 

Oyez IBC: The global equity 
market conference and exhibi- 
tion (01-236 4080) 

London Marriott Hotel, Wl 
November 18-19 

FT Conference: Space: commer- 
cial benefils for industries world- 
wide (01-612 1355) 

Hotel Inter-Continental, wi 
November 20 

Marketing Society Annual Con- 
ference (01-836 6801) 

Grosvenor House, Wl 
November 21-22 

Euro money Conferences: Cor- 
porate Finance Conference (01- 
236 3288) 

Hotel Inter-Continental, Wl 
November 26 

Oracle Business Information: 
General insurance companies— a 
practical approach to VAT plan- 
ning (01-727 3503) 

Gloucester Hotel, SW7 
November 26 

Oyez IBC: UK onshore and off- 
shore oil and gas— rearrangement 
of licence interests (01-236 4080) 
Portman Hotel. Wl 

November 28 

Leasing Digest Conference: The 
new era for leasing companies 
(0376 62262) 

Grosvenor House. Wl 


Financial Times Conferences 

VENTURE CAPITAL IN 1985— 

The International Outlook 

Geneva, Switzerland — November 12 and 13, 1985 
The Financial Times will hold a major two-day conference 
on venture capital which will be co-sponsored by Venture 
Economics Ltd. This meeting follows the highly successful 
FT Venture Capital conference held in Edinburgh in 1983. 
A distinguished panel of American and European venture 
capitalists, entrepreneurs and industrialists will examine -lie 
outlook for the venture capital industry on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The conference will focus on corporate venturing 
and ite relevance to European industrial strategy. Venture 
capital finance, corporate development, technology transfer 
and the role of the universities will also be discussed. 

“ r StarU^ Pratt, the chairman of Venture Economics, and 
31 ww*. Rt ief w executive of Baring Brothers 

Hambrecht & Qmst, will take the chair and a joint presen- 
tation on the relationship between the large and H small 
company will be given by Mr Elserino Piol. executive vice- 
president, Su-ategy and Development, Ing. C. Olivetti & C.. 
S.P"' **id Mr Ted Smith, president and chief executive officer 
FileNet Corporation. ’ 

SPACE: COMMERCIAL BENEFITS 
FOR INDUSTRIES WORLDWIDE 

London — November 18 and 19, 1985 

The changing climate for space activities and the commercial 
benefits for industries worldwide will be the subject of the 
Financial Times Space Conference to be held in London in 
November. This two-day meeting will be chaired by Dr 
Geoffrey Pardoe, managing director of Ceneral Technology 
Salterns Ltd., and Mr Roy Gibson, former director of the 
European Space Agency. Speakers will include: Mr Philip E. 
Culbertson, associate administrator for the Office of Space 
Station, NASA; Dr George van Reeth, director of administra- 
tion, European Space Agency: Dr Maxi me Faget, president. 
Space Industries Inc; and Mr Richard Colino. director-general, 
Intelsat. 

THE STRATEGIC DEFENCE 
INITIATIVE AND EUREKA 

London — November 4 and 5, 1985 

A forum on the Strategic Defence Initiative to be sponsored 
by the Financial Times on November 4 and 5 has attracted 
senior executives from 14 countries. The proceedings will be 
chaired by Lord Chalfont and include papers by Dr George 
Keyword! of the White Hbouse and Dr Gerold Yonas of the 
SDIO. Mr Michael Clarke, CBE, of the Plessey Company and 
Dr Allen Puckett of the Hughes Aircraft Company are among 
the leading defence industrialists who will be making major 
contributioBS. A German viewpoint is to be given by Dr H. 

Hofmann of Dornier System GmbH. 

AU enquiries should be addressed to: 

The Financial Times 
Conference Organisation 
Minster House, Arthur Street 
London EC4R 9 AX 

Tel: 01-621 1355 (24-hour answering service) 
Telex: 27347 ETCONF G 
Cables: FINCONF LONDON 


* r ■ 
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Dnomber tot ma tots 

July DttParaeWlOp— - 

M« No»?Park Place w» lOp-. ; 

IPamshU T I 

May ifrPUp'nmLlOp. - 

May Oci*SrhremweS 2>yfl 

to MariSUatdcArui ' 

March Oa&wthG*®- ' 

to ApriTtmctM. Seru 50c J 

— 1 Do Wirrans — - 
toy IUedCsmp6 Tec* 5to— • 

Mar MorW mp wl Im ; 

— (fYebrerW Im. So. — • 

July DaWeCanolto 


810 36 ! *135*71 ' 74<79] 
1U 1L3I 14.95* 19 1 4 4:220 . 
248 '120. 0.9 23- 7.5^ 8) 
£620 31DflS100» - • II 6‘ - 
333*14 JO* lbl’l btaBb) 
121,! 120! 10 14' 11.41801 

119 403 — ■ — _ ^ 

47 169i 1D8J 3051 

42 ^9 . mi 1 .J 1 3 7 281 1 

210 gad 1 626 1.9 1 4017b j 

490 !t.-82* — 1 

80 *30.9' 11 65 33 : 29*14 5 I 

120 U 2 - midis* 5.1' 3.4 7 1 ' 

£78 -154 oavs. - I 54- _ 
161 3b ■ 860*23 ' 51*124 

Z18 050. 0957* 12 I 32264 
IK L_ I _l _ 

N >36 I Ui 15 I 27 330 
U *3091 li? 11 1 26147 7 
1ft 17841 — 1 _ I -J _ 
U9 ‘3091 160 20 • 40.83 


MINES— Continued 

1 !U*| Bhr . | TV 

Stock * Price 1 ad I Net Idr Gfi 

D.F.S. 


flrwrtr Unma ' 170 L- 1 

Sept Free State De».50L_J 500 ,120* 074c! 

DKfSGedulBSOc 1 SSS- 

toJHamoey 50c ; 680 W.9 1 034*W . 

. iorwneBl * 225 9*75* -[ 

OeCrPrn. Bf»d 50c ■: 00‘ijlS 5 j D5®cl, 

fte Pm Una Mfc — 03V0 3 1 

Fehfll HelfWftl — — - 12* i l, *S lf SSS? 1 

to'unael — — 1 394 lb 9. Q150c 

iw .wefamSQc- - 1 400 *135* 0234c 

DK.W.bflW-giSOc 1 06*113 5 1 Q905d 

Diamond and Platinum 

Mariana* P 6m lmi50c — j O0 OT4 * 

OaJOr Bern D1. 5c ^— | *3 *»9 fWW > 

AuaJ Oatepi PI R5 1 375 .1 1 0200c 

Oct lmrula Pte 20c ' 540 j29 0135c 

OcttLyoenbnglT'jC ® '$!} 

Septtea Put 10c > •'B 02® ' W* 1 

Central African 

WFUcw Z50c. 1 UO 135) OIDOd 

WaZcTzSl ....J U 154 1 rilSc 

(ZamCpr 180004... U *9B0« -• 


rrano I 

tiRKQ I 

n — ... _J 


133 00.9 I M12S* 10 i L3 
226 169| 14.9110(44 

990 150 ! 158* 10 I 50 
1DWU5 0Q5( P 0.7 

2*9 0.4 < M90ILO 40 

« *- -J- - 

iQ >- H - - 

444 17.6* 505>L2(1.7 
U4 *35 I Q7%! - 1163 
279 B97 87(10145 

274 028 I 85 10 1 4.4 
78 <135* hll 1 1 0 j 10 
106 *29.7 - K20S* 10*30 
43S 009 ( 40 • (10 

UB M * M30j lJ * 35 
Uft 15.7 2 75* LI 1 36 

TZ7 129 7 I 23*,L0 25 
284 009 M50<10 25 

64 2.9 N14ILO U 
62 Ob 505j LO 121 

44 035 TSlulLO 165 
318 I- -j- - 

98 j205 bQ24d - 10 

124 175 20 09*23 

127 009 141 LO 15 

106 B A 20 U 17 

45 pl9 1010*35 

259 (290 UoJlO 55 l_ “ 

128 &).7 L9ll0 21 I — 

128 I- I — I - — | _ 

139 06 j T235|10 24 

UB I 297 | 0351 U 25 
2H 176 1 4.911.0 (49 


OIL AND GAS 


ilj*6Miretejtan_j 55 l- I - ! - j -j - 

illAran Eb» ZOp. — 20 •— * — 1 — 

InAdanc to ir£J15- J 21 •— * - - * -l - 


MBrtHnwtnAnl 1 520 (- JgK3Jd24 * 2Ji - 

— iHerktier Ltoa — -j 85 I — I —;—{ — * — 

jWrrdgrOil — 1 U5 Ko < P ; 1^ 9 

IfinitolQriAMM.. 1 15 J® -j-,-- 

July DeciSm. BarerolDp — i 355 <35 * 1751.4* 70145 

to MariBnt Petrakuui 563 j29 ; 7300.24 1 7.6-65 

May OqnBrod?DO. M 1 x 20* U30 30 bfl 

— ” jutK^tuteidb-! » { -!-}-)• 

July “ DedllSSha!™^!} 306 094 1 710 g 25' 5i';90 
Fte AagJ DoJP^cLr .91-96 ' OV,17 , 08>j9«Jl62!eli5 - 

— II ICa* Menu Od LI J 290 *— » n— 1 — ' — I * 

JM. JMyCtoeaCaMUOp—Zi 115 170- 27525 . 39*0271 

Jan. Abo£m«t10p .' » h7b 35*08 60339 

July btorrcudSp 3 31 d35j 1015(55(146) 

to CtetokrterOomrPeL-J 84*1410* (20 63 3.41135 

Mat JkoS DChevrcnCoaC 1 Q7W8 >0524019 60)84 

— IfChirtMl Energy — * 6 — — — — J - 

— IfCtecmorePeilU...* 81 — Q5c • I 30l p 

ItOuflDri 32 )- - -j - - 

— * DaWarrares — > 1 7 ’ — _ I - I — I — 

to ICWePMtorro-.-J 62 <154* IS; 26; 35*12 4 

— irpiumwi* m 11 1 7V - ! 


281 176 4.9) 1.0 49 

252 110 1 15*19 0.9 

2*5 00 1 4.4*10 26 

23S <2.9 j 401 U 25 

153 p*i 40 10 39 | N „ 

256 175 1 46SLD 54 |Z 

249 5 20 1 05* 1.9 j 13 


iTChrrcMl Energy — ' 6 * — J -( — )—'- 

IfCteemarePedU...* 81 — OSc • I 301 p 

MMIOri 32 1- ---- - 

* DaWarrares __* 7 . — 

ICMePHnilNm.-.-J 62 154* 15;26j 35*124 

MCBmuront m — * Wri - ' - { 

(litany Ptc K* He*.-; O - - - 

ivCom Ml PtcCipu-* 136 1— — J — I — > — 

MCrnaderOrl— ' US ]8UD ---- 

IvOoner Rec CS1 I 23 * - ! — 

)7EiMiwi#(M6Gak J 27 29.41 0151 —18)- 
)||EgrunOdl£O0S. * 43 | — ' - 

MaylELF UK 12". W ' £U6 !l69dU2W - ; U-4* - 

lEnergy Cant* 12ljp ! 70;—; — J — — ; — 

IUEJUX.S10S— * 140 —1 - 1 - 1 - l _ 


88 050 07 5d; 
eu Gb ' oidS: 

700 U69 • 0135c . 
a06'i30.9 iOICC5c I 
£24 *17 i«315c': 
lb 1 — 1 — 

60 _ I NQ5ijti 

446 JO 9* 245 I 
H 154: t075i 
600 129 * QlTOt! I 
594 304) 0190a ! 

121y1O04. - ' 

725 09 i Q120c|: 
£41 >lb4 ; 0875C ; 
550 [1-7 I QlOSc: 

470 *30 4 > Q22CJ : 

JU *39 1 070c : 

16 WW 1 — * 
350 13 b 1 065c* 
□6 pb ttozaofi 
100 C.9 1 TfllbC 


Apnl (Ain Carp SA U 50 ....I 

jan tofAng Am. Coal 50c — J 

Jan July*Apglp Acner. 10c 

to OctAnq Am Com Hi - J 
Feb Aug JMpmajI 50t ; 

— .Klagaa Go*d lOp ■ 

gCwn Ate* Coro ■ 

to MwCmn Gold Firth. — * 

Amt *Em Rami Con. 5o .. I 

Nnuember >Ge«bri R1 ■ 

On. May-feetor 40e . . 1 

- *Goid 6 ELrwe- 12**jP. . J 
Mar OaGoldFrr».S6 5c . 
Feb Oci.iJo’burg Com R2 . . 

Aug Feb.MidalaWii25c.. 

to Hm'Munca 6801.40— * 

Mar. Sent JNrw W« 50c ' 

— Steel lohodo 15u . _ * 

January ifteU Mm. PrnpL R1 ..i 

July Jn TmjJ Com Ld.Rl 1 

SepL Mir *Vageb2!jc — I 


Australians 

(VAIrn-Wed AU 20 J 6W - j 

JfACMSOc ... 9r * - r 


254 175 955*10*14 

249 525 05*1.9 05 

495 120 5.461,10 Lb 

226 £.9 W3bdl0 23 
47 Ell ON p 12 

295 (35 aazSjLO ^ 
128 2-9 353 10 40 

6l>2p09 iSdLO lib 
191 jT— - I - - 
382 *175 100 10 3.7 

5*1297 tS JJ lb 55 
UB 120 Nb-O] 10 4.7 
32‘jC97 15.99 10 262 


161 * — 

167 Qb 

248 120 

168 C9.4 

75 5.9 
113 135 
307 15.7 
515 1 — 
122 Tl75 
132 - 

175 - 
88 \- 
21 \~ 
174 19.7 
98%&9 
157 Jz.9 
147 075 
305 §90 
117 OL3 
U7 U 


3 10 53 
15 10 

n 20 
IB - 

p 35 

10 132 


■ UtoEremmeOd -j 170 >333.9! 

IElCo Leunona ULDlJ 55 

(Falcon Rc. 10p * 41 |— ( 

— IfFabiouebPn * 11 ‘J — j 

(yiFiritUpd Od Up _ 1 UO l - ( 
fttFifttrlBre’yPeill-' 80 (- 

- fcfioyd 0-* H)a 1 55 j - 

- MmuBntbwSOc.: « - 

Scirter Energy IBs-; 47 - 

IfUotutDal Ro- — 288 I — 

y tonal Pet 5p * 80 B9.4 

tonta treat Western R«fl J 115 *L7 
reGnanreamlhta — 1 65 - 

^HadsooPMMSpJ 48 I — J 
HI birohaa Oil Core — ( 

[nltigBMd ParbOte — I 1601— J 

y to Wii n u eg Petrol 1 142 p19) 

1 toJoalODcCwrlu.'97-J £15 176; 

> A^HrmCmaGteClH 38 0-7 j 

r Sere* Da8KC.Uu95-JD0.lmi §0.4 

iHutf Scat Energy Uj 155 - 
Idlwrr Emv USSOtol — | 151 U 

— ImtL ASmnftes. > 40 — 

kHiwcre Energy SP — ( 385 j - ] 


- I 

- I — * — . — I p 

- I -I - * _l_ 

-I _l - I _l_ 
-I _ I — 1 — I _ 
!9.4l 10)75* 10145 

L7 I 1201 - I 251 _ 

=1 z\z\z\z 

fflj* QlOcl — I 0.71 - 

lag) 180) IB I 00 ! 70 
!76i aioMigiaul - 


176 QlD-ti 4 911001 — 

L7 145*20 > 64-95 - 


— - reAlriUK- Erpf n NL .. * 

— ' — — IgAauaniriErelellL * 

— * — — IPAvj Oil 8 Mmeeah 

— I— - iroiltrtruurWWlU.- 

00) - _ reAnlrallv Mng N L J 

" — ' — — reAriec Eiahi — .* 

(U5* — _ teBahnonl Re-. 1 

; — ; — — reBarrac* Mmec — J 

— — — WBUCk Hdl Mrm ! 

—J — Decnteer reBoudCore > 

M 50 to. An reBwgtumlle 1 Kjbi ..J 

-* — May NorifCBA *3 J 

-j — — YCarr BoyS 20c J 

! — ( — - MCrmrai luigonbr. .. j 

j — * — — hKMKr.it PaidK 

! - - - 0Coni.GldMgAreBNL.I 

; - J • - toCulllA Pat NL .' 

— — — >TEagleCara 10c ' 

— ; — — reEdUWurt 20c * 

■ J", — MEailem Pelrcl Aus. J 

• 1#95 — *gEmpe«y Minei -J 

20) — — «ft£awH<DGaMN.L J 

- 1 — — teEudrmwrMe...- ' 

; — ■ — — reEmereuse GM 1 

17J - - reFcrrayih Otl Gas i 

7 !- - Men ErpS Mure* ., 

*is:=: ** i "fesrs:-. 


L9j (B%J400J f7J| _ 

r 11 _ j Hr z 
- 1 z I z 1 z I z 


Lbdtuxi EaploB _ — 1 26 ftTO — j — ! — I — — (gu 

*6toEcm Driibng — 53 [W — ! — j — - Ml 

taenb-gln ■ 34 16.9 TZXS 16 j a«|tSJI — Igj, 


S’f’l 

SPI 


I T4J9L3 30 
1 M3 05) 10 5.4 
2JS 1J 20 
2JU0A 23 
1LSL0 5.4 
*l3l0 L7 

CS^LO 62 


tely)KCAMMjto-_^ 34(16.9 j tZflj 06 j 

KSS^BlhZlETSOi laLLlf 0 S 30 * - j 86) Z 

OnLASMO I 248 ft b.9 1 *123 25* 70*9.9 

Oa Dp. “Opt” 10b I 358 !M.9< 91.* - 37.3* - 

Jar Da.9>0cDmR8iH£U U7 35 1453V - 110) - 

ImkuiIm- Pet. 6 b. I 66 U 1 —I — I — T — 

— 1 — 1 — I — 


14J0 55* 6 20 _ 

29JO 0.4(10 17 _ 

15.4 M0»U 5j4 

Z5J 0^15 17 

175 20) 10 00 _ 

- * - - - to 


MW U 17 
94.67) 15 40 


— Iftysaudee PeL Sp — j 46 U 

- ifMageteflPei J US !- 

(pManwi Group 18c J 6te- 

— U Marine. lOp 45 1 - 

— Igfileridlan04«v I 25 — 

— totavchPHIU * 2>i - 

— (fMonMiem on Sp — 1 14 - 

Jam BrtigMaam Ori AS02S — ] 155 (303 

— |U Moray Firch 1 5 — 

IgNauoaaJ Dit ASO0 J 39 - 

Scpimter hew Cant NaL5p_J 26 12J 

— New Lon** 04 5o_J 51 *— 

— (fN.ZeaardtMVGBJ 15 - 

— Mbqla Hawk Dec— J 105 *— 

JM Honk Hydro Kr 25 — I 021,29. 

- (WttSeaiGenkwUJ 78 - 

— MMorelOe 7lJ- 

— hWMoBes. 15 - 

Jane KorifOiHted tasp Srtc- 65 JO. 

- njOlher Resoates_ 19 — 


JT_ =1 = 1=1 = 

*Vi - - I - ( - I - 

14 — - I — I — 162.7 

155 Mb Q25cJ - j O0j - 

” 120 M 94170 
51 L. — j — -I - 

iSL: 1 = -1 = 

mi, 29.4 *S1B%| Sb 32jS0 
« tto.9 10* 00 2^1 

sf= - 1 = = 1 = 


262 135 
198d UJO 
76 1441 
251 35 
165 175 
138 i& 
76 - 
34 - 

79 175 

22 


Oiceati Hydro 2&J . 

PaHnerlre* 

iFnaeRa. — 


palMilteiL. 

LPeLC 

wr Cam. . — 

grow 

l Dutch FUO_ 
nmAl25c_ 
ipb)rePri50p. 


»05 10 4.4 
J044 - 12 
15^10 55 
172)10 4.7 
BZ72W 10 3.4 
tprilO 33 
Him 10 24 
V4M10 24 
M4 10 Z7 


Mayfebell Trans. Reg. — 605 

AugJ Da 7pcPI. £1 67 

Apr.&lkaitae -.-J 153 

a feogthwe ato. «0p. 31 

SsunlMmaaiRfvJ 16 
(PSIrataOil AS0J5— I 7 

reSoanskPet Uft 

tearlUK) lb]tey*P. ISO 


140 154 US 32 10 342 
MS 319 tjs5H13 52 8.4 
W. 215 BFrfflfij 6 46 0 

2 W \Z Z Z j zjz 

£40.235 KltOUKZl I 5jJ 85 
268 KM G015d3i4 3^112 

I z jElzIi 

MS pll T330) 3.7 60(43 
67 1.7 4.9W « 1141- 

153 154 90* 15 84]103 

» 175 0.7] 7.4 32U2 

95 I- _| - - 42 


— IgGrfM Viaor u GcM J 

— <9HMCAikiNL20c > * 

— (gttnauNW . . — I 

— IfHMUMausAUZ J 

— IgHill U met ah N I I 

— Wliuhan lean *19821 _* 

— (giwmhoe GMNL 

— IgJawo Mmuig SP020 — j 

— VJuKHHlK Mnh ( 

— IfkaJhan Ma 20c .. — * 

— tadOuGoMNL..- 

— rehncbroei NL 25c ...J 

— WMeekatiutra 25c — 

— jgMeuh EnSOc 

- WMeure MnfrahNL— J 

— IgMeiramar Hun 20c ..< 

OCL AprlFMIMHIdgsSOc j 

- WMinHiekh ErtH 25c J 

— kMml 5ea.SB0j2S . J 

tom NarigNonh 8 Mill SOc 

- iMMUgurli 

to NoiJgOafcbnage 50c 

— IgOilrr Eipra NL 

tgPmmnZSc 

— IgPan PacJc Pel NL _ 

— wParagm Rnmcn *L — 

— (Partnga MngflEas 5«_ 
Apr. OdJgPeka- Walkend SOc _ 

— kyPeban Res NL 

— NrPnrtTTVBi fAjTmg ... 

— Mmch Margktl GofeL^ 

October (gReetum SOc 

- MmamhaEwru rl_ 

— IfSamon ErpTn. NL J 

— (gSonsGwabaNL 

— jgSBw. GoUTrlih .„ 

— resoumern Pacihc— _ 

— MatemiVMBifrZSc 

— WSnanResZOc — __ 

— MniannHmreAS02S-J 

— midGoUfleWiNL — ] 

— jgwru Corel 25C—ZJ 

— weaem Core* 25c -J 


12 !- | - 
ll f - I - ! 

9 • - * 4-1 

6 *- 

uT- i -• 

nm - —I 

18 t- * -j 

114 : Oil 1 

181 11.3* MM) 

282 41 J I 108c' I 

«i 

JMzi z! 
i’-!z! tl 
4 fz I otJ 
&\z\ Ii 

BWI - * 

14 - 1 - ; 

19 * - ! - 

29 * - I - 

•4 -1 - 1 

460 |136 lOSOd 
9 *.k - - 1 

“r :i 

SW — 


_1 14 U 1 _1 

. J 21* - - 1 

'.r S!= -1. 

: Dili 7i. 

zj Sli =! 

21 ri-Bl - * 

...J 130 I- GOSd 

-J 132 (12 2 * 03d 

!:* Jl-'i =1 

-J 124 l|9Jll qObc* 

43 I- ( -* 

_ 71 130 4 -* 

J 26 (- -j 

zi ” !z Zi 

d giz "J 

3 

ZJ 12 i- — ■ 

7 285 049 QloJl 
„ 32 I- 6-4 

J 1i4- -I 

Zj 152 ^ — Qlbcj 

ZJ 15 I— -I 

3 A= =1 

= »-*= = 

Zj u 1- - - 


U1 h20 N20ILO 35 
230 29.4 j 19^ ♦ 1L9 


448 B9.4 j tl4J8Ll 45 _ 


131 130 
2U 16.9 
111 2.9 
65 36 
37 36 
162 154 
U7 35 
09 130 
951,120 
151 176 
ZU 176 


310 I — 

*s te 7 

2U b0.9 
337 B04 
148 15.4 
m Js.7 
TWenpUB 


ZJM E9.7 I 


M20j LO 30 
1SJ7 LO 25 
14X 10 54 
170 U 29 
19251 LI 25 
37512 35 
1625 10 40 

140 10 53 
MUX L2 80 
QU% - 9.9 
1.7 * 3.7 
0.4*06 10 
0325c 12 L4 
t205 10 29 
1225 0 32 
*43.9 LI S3 
M30 * 30 
72 20 52 
hl4 10 32 
UflU L2 
305 12 3.4 
L72 U 29 
30 U 3.9 
150 10 52 
325 p 129 


a ft 9.4 
12 15 
19 30 
10 29 
10 170 

00 40 
U 27 
LO 50 
22 12 
10 20 


Apr. OaiTnoca Apc Cm. — ETI’twCI 

July (ToteXieFrPelB— £22 tt-7 

to Hm0ncererel 17MDU 

U« Nbt) On UpcCe 14-9505 . UO (13J 

- f Tusk* Res tr 5o — 20 1- 

Jw WUtow 197 fe9 

- gWamorReil 25 - 

- pWreiaAinmba — 56 

- lgWoadsdeA50c 6ft I — 


153 154 90* 15 8410J 

31 176 0.7174 32 42 

95 r- —I — - 42 

1 = =1= = = 

-j- - - 

23ttJ - - 

liyMlMiO 0 6VU - F 6 . 7 I - 


DedWrstn. Mlnng SOc J 178 bCL10 06 

TftWhen Creek 20c 144 - 05 

WWirehar Rh NlZZJ 37 I - 1 - 
revork Resources ! 3>jl — * — 

Tim 

ft asK^Szd SKI"® 

Jul Jaa MOreengBeriadHSOJoJ 90 E 9 [gSO.K 


»309d - 901 — 

100 2-9 I 80140 

ou%| - jna«* - 
tllD* 32 j 70 140) 


July umu'jp 1 

Dk Aug|Nteayti*Mag.lOc-... 

Jriy fengkatei'iopZZl 

Jane. JanJPeulag SMI 

Jan SewjSungei BevSMl 

Mar Jidyuanjong 15p 

SepL UartgToogkjb H TuiSMl™ 
Ocl JanenranaaSMl ZJ 


225 C52 | rriflaC 
140 176 1 12.1 

90 Z9 f 9 SO.I 1 
650ft h-Bl I - 
18 15.4 2J 
33 1.7 riffl 

»• *- I 8- 

200 *11.4 1 - 

UO U0J2I uQbQ 
175 020 riKJi 


OVERSEAS TRADERS 

April (African Lakes _] 80 |1LZ hl25| B2 1 

Jan. . J O riCnrchmrt CTteJKfr. 36 WJ2 0S5J I 

Jan. toyfeoreieadlOp 63 1421 -I - * 

JUy JaaflteyUmn) 89 p75 425*351 

- [ftF mi Paafc Im 5c J vj[- QOJd50 

toy DecJUIftOaHre I72J3.5 10.® 12 

to ja.ww.ao nawis qukIia 

Aa* DedH-rirtLCroO 3U B5 20XJ1.4 

J» JuMncbcapca 330 130 1&1S 10 

July NmUrchtWm. 30*0410 LU32 

Oa Aprlwta 159 120 tiloS 16 

J*| (Nckd Invests. IS 130 21S* P 

Mir Aari0ceMWlML2apH S3 Z9.7 2951,23 

Apr- DecJPartoa.Zoch.Up— 190 250 5.9j ft 

Apr. Bee. Datt'NTVlOp — 190 250 Sfl 6 

Feb OalPoOy Pert toll lOo-J 230 36 tsJb.O 

Apr Od Da9ocC>rLnt&L lai5 - Q9W — 

Fte AnriREA HUgL 227 1L2 20X7 

to frmiSane (tehy MI15 J 54 319 ySIOA) ft 

Jan. toyStrei Bros 560 29.4 lbJk 29 

— tTdm Keas.20p—I 57 iTOl -I — 


— [Anglo- Douuwon 

— lAncjloUMDo- 

— (gCenMiadal Mkrit.— . 

— jgCo8>y Rrs Corn— 

Ao* FtejCen Morch. 10c.. — 

— - toEnnexlai irlOp — 

— CreeiMhRet I 


MisceDMinus 

on 1 30 |- 


Apr OajHampton Areas lOp. 

— WMirtwood Res™ . 

May AuglHnniedtor MongSl.T 

— IgMcFipley Rut Lake . J 

— mlustn Eapiorallom ..I 

— *gNrw5a0buRnCSl— * 

— (Northgjte C$1 — ™J 

Jan. JafriffTZ. J 

JM 4o*j(Dc 9*jocLn 95-2000 J 

— kFTaraEkpcnSl 1 


L5.7 JgOBb'rc 3.9 UO 
»7 I 3.75 19 30 




200 b77 -J - - 
533 130 120 d ZB 52 

025*^130 Q9* J "Gjl4.o!f70 


PLANTATIONS 


Sepwnber penaalOiL-Z 

Ape. toXans-PtansMSaS- 

— (Grand Central lOp — 

April SqtetertolHIy.PLMSl. 

Noe. toplig h iarali M 50c 

Apr- MdvJKu^j Xrcxmg M$1 

Ape. OdJgMaUyPUMSl 

JUy iBone Evans Iw. Up. 


test Db rid 

I ni I Net ICwlGrt 


Pato Oil 

155 176 74 54 

186 017 125 21 

74iJj6.9 «Q2bc p 

94 Q J uQlOc L5 
71 06.9 ftuOZZto - 
71 (29 WQ10C 15 


Apr 0 a&aMoc* Gr0Bp5pJ 230 h 
Ma* SmtlaritawdcSB Z® 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Chairman replaced 


following losses 


Arctic expert recruited 
by Finnish shipbuilders 


Kr H. Anthony Hampton, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer 
o£ Canada Development Carp, 
been named chairman of 
SAVIN CORPORATION, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, succeeding Mr 
E. Paul Chari ap, who has re- 
signed as chairman, chief execu- 
tive and a director. Canada 
Development owns 66.8 per cent 
of Savin. Hr Charlag is to 
become president of a new sub- 
sidiary which will exploit Savin's 
electrolink technology. President 
and chief operating officer, Ur 
Serge Goa In, has been named 
vice-chairman and chief execu- 
tive and Mr Hel A. Mahler has 


been named president with res- 
ponsibility for copier sales and 
distribution. Ur Mahler was 
president of Rynder System 

Inc’s distribution systems divi- 
sion. 

This move follows Savin's 
announcement that it will not 
declare or pay the November x 
scheduled dividend on its shares. 
A $1.50 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock pending: resolu- 
tion of an accounting dispute 
with the Securities and Exphang p- 
Commissjon. The maker and 
marketer of copying machines 
has experienced a string of losses 
in recent years. 


Centre of Finland as a director 


Finnish-Soviet 


and offshore technology. He will his chairmanship of the inter- 
report to the group president, national Polarteeh Conference to 


Mr Tor Stolpe. 


be held in Finland next year. 


Executive changes at 
Reynolds Industries 


first Japanese adviser 
for Merrill Lynch 


R. J. REYNOLDS INDUSTRIES, 
INC., Winston Salem, has made 
executive changes. Two senior 
vice-presidents, Mr Gerard R. 
Gunzenhauser and Mr Arnold B. 
Sidman. and a vice-president, Dr 
John A. Maselji, were elected. 
Mr Gunzenhauser becomes senior 
vice-president, finance, and con- 
troller of Reynolds Industries. 
He has been senior vice president 
and chief financial officer of 
RJR's Del Home subsidiary. 
Mr Sidman becomes senior vice 
president, tax. He had been 
vice president, tax. 


Mr John A. Hagan,.' who has 
been vice president and con- 
troller of Reynolds Industries, 
will become vice president and 
controller of RJR's Nabisco 
Brands subsldliary. At Nabisco, 
he succeeds Mr ' Andrew J. 
Hines, who' has been named 
Nabisco's new vice president, 
financial services. Mr Maselli is 
joining Reynolds Industries as 
vice president, research and 
development He has been vice 
president and general manager 
of Nabisco’s Biotechnology Ven- 
tures group. 


Mr Saburo Okita, former 
Japanese external economic rela- 
tions represent ativ e, has become 
a member of MERRILL LYNCH 
AND CO’s Advisory Council. He 
is the first Japanese to join the 
Co unci L The Advisory Council 
of the world's largest securities 
firm now includes leading 
British, French and Canadian 
economic experts who give their 


views and advice on global macro- 
economic and political problems. 
The Council, set up last year, 
has met in New York and Lon- 
don. A third meeting will be 
held in Tokyo on December 16- 
17 to discuss trade friction 
between the U.S. and Japan and 
Japanese market - opening mea- 
sures in the financial and securi- 
ties fields. 


MOVES IN BRIEF 


Management by walking 


TRY GC-HANSA, a Swedish In- 
surance company, has appointed 
Mr Bjoern Spraengare as its 
next president He will succeed 
Mr Curt-Steffan Glesecke, who 
will retire in Jane- Mr Spraes- 
gare is president of Mo Och 
Dorns joe AD (Modo), a forestry 
concern.' 

Commenting on his appoint- 
ment Mr Spraengare said that 
“what will happen now is that 
the people running the business 


at Trygg-Hansa will instruct me." 
He added that “as I have no 
experience in this business area. 
X will have to rely on a large 
number of competent- people in 
the company.” initially, he 
believes, his work will mqsily 
consist of “ management by 
walking around.” 

Although Mr Spraengare will 
not officially take over until 
June,! he will start at Trygg- 
Hansa later this year. Modo has 
not yet named his successor. 


Changes at Flying Tigers 


The FLYING TIGERS LINE, Los 
Angeles, has elected Mr Robert 
P. Jensen as chairman and chief 
executive officer. Mr Jensen, 
president and chief exncutlve 
officer of Tiger International 
Inc, the parent company of Fly- 
ing Tigers, succeeds Mr Wayne 
ML Hoffman who will continue 
to serve as chairman of Tiger 
International; Mr Lewis BL Jor- 
dan becomes president and chief 


operating officer oF Flying Tigers. 
Mr Jordan joined Flying Tigers 
as executive vice-president in 
February 1984. He had pre- 
viously served as vice-president 
— maintenance and engineering 
for Flying Tigers from 1979 to 
1980 and as senior vice-president 
— operations from 1980S2. From 
1982 until early 1984, Mr Jor- 
dan was executive vice-president 
and chief operating officer of 
Air Treads Inc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK 
(AEB), the wholly-owned inter- 
national banking' arm of Ameri- 
can Express Co, has made Mr 
Adrian C. R. Verwey, executive 
vice-president, its area head for 
Latin America. Mr Verwey pre- 
viously headed ARB's worldwide 
global credit operations. He 
succeeds Mr Alberto Luearraga 
and will continue to be based 
in New York. Hr L. Alan Baw- 
den, senior vice-president, has 
assumed responsibility for AEB's 
global credit department. 

*■ 

Ms Joanne Blade has joined 
MASTERCARD -INTER- 
NATIONAL INC., New York, as ; 
senior vice-president — marketing , 
services. This will include re- 
sponsibility for -advertising, pro-; 
motion, marketing-related public 
relations and special communi- 
cations such as direct response, 
trade and consumer collateral 
materials. 

4c 

MASSTOR SYSTEMS CORPORA- : 
TTON has named Mr David 
Addison as its chairman. This 
follows the resignation of Mr 
Erik O. J. Salbu, a. founder and 
chairman of the company since 
its inception. Mr Addison has 
been president azuLa director of 
the company since June, 1984. 

Ur Robert B. Holmes has been 
elected president and chief 
operating officer of GREAT 
WESTERN FINANCIAL COR-' 


FORATION and its subsidiary. 
Grew Western Savings. Mr 
Holmes will also be a director of 
both companies. He will con- 
tinue to serve as president of 
Arlstar, Inc, the company’s con- 
sumer finance and life insurance 
subsidiary, and as chairman of 
Great Western Leasing. 

* 

Mr Onno Van Den Brock has 
been appointed general manager : 
of NUB BANK DEUTSCH- 
LAND) AG in Hamburg. Mr 1 
Van Den Broek was deputy 
general manager of NMB Bank's , 
operation in Geneva. 

•k \ 

Mr Akira Xokutomi h as ~ been 
appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent Of the NTKKO SECURI- 
TIES CO. INTERNATIONAL 
INC., New York. He will head 
the newly-created fixed income : 
division which is chiefly engaged 
in the sale of U.S. government 
securities to- American- and 
Japanese investors. 

.* 

Mr Hany Shall has joined 
WXNTHROP-BREON LABORA- 
TORIES. New York, as executive 
vice president. Mr Shoff . was 
vice president, International/ 
Latin American nhannaceuticals 
at Johnson tt Johnson. 

■* 

Mr Arthur R. Marcus has , 
joined PAXNEWEBHER INC as 
director of the commodities divi - 1 
sion in the consumer markets 
group. He was president of 
Gerald Commoidties. Inc! - 


UK APPOINTMENTS 


.*» *:+ *.o 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 

is proposing to publish a Survey on 

DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 


Chairman change at 
Anglo Leasing 


Publication date 2nd December 1985 
Advertising copy date: 18th November 1985 
For further details contact* 

Tim Kingham 
01-248 8000 ext 3606 
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Mr Laurence Stlman has been 
appointed executive chairman of 
ANGLO LEASING. He succeeds 
Mr Michael Broke, who is re- 
linquishing the chairmanship 
due to commitments at Stoekley, 
where he is chief executive. Mr 
Broke remains on the Anglo 
Leasing board- Mr Jorek 
Sxczuka, sales director, succeeds 
Mr Silman as managing director 
of Anglo Leasing and Mr Howard 
Stanton, a director, becomes 
non-executive deputy chairman. 
Mr Stanton is -finance director 
of J. Rothschild Holding, of 
which Anglo (Leasing is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 

k 

GEORGE JOHNSON ic CO. 
(BIRMINGHAM), a Cookson 
Group company, has appointed 
Mr M- J. R. Padmore as manag- 
ing director. 

k 


succeeded by Mr Richard Wales 
who will remain chairman of HOI 
Samuel Life Assurance. 

★ 

Mr Geoffrey Morgan bas'been 
appointed a director of PAUL 
WINNER MARKETING COM- 
MUNICATIONS. a Good Rela- 
tions Group subsidiary. He joins 
from AGB Research, where be 
was managing director off its 
public relations subsidiary. . 

* 


The SCOTTISH TOURIST 
BOARD has appointed Mr 


Geoffrey Hare as chief executive 
from tne end of January.- He 
succeeds Dr David Pattison, mm 
with a management consultancy. 
Mr Hare is currently director 
of the North West Tourist Board, 
based in Bolton, and was previ- 
ously ‘ promotions manager for 
the Trust House Forte hotel 
group. 

* 

Mr Daniel Gnuwberg;- until 
recently managing director of 
United Satellites, has joined 
MARCONI SECURE RADIO 
SYSTEMS as managing director. 
Before joining United Satellites 
in early 1983, he worked -at the 
Marconi facility at Hillend, Fife, 
initially as divisional manager 
of the development operaton and 
subsequently as general mana- 
ger. Mr John Surge has moved 
from managing director to chair- 
man. Among his responsibilities 
will be those of product market- 
ing and selling at home and 
abroad. 

* 

UMBRO INTERNATIONAL 
has appointed Mr J. V. -Blsscl 
as its managing director, succeed- 
ing the retiring Mr Arnold 
Copley. He was Chief executive 
of Celestion Industries. - 

k 

As part of its programme of 
expansion into selected financial 
mar kets. KANSALUS-OSARE- 
PANKKI has set up a London- 
based international trade finance 
department to concentrate on all 
types of export finance trans- 
actions, forfaiting, leasing and 
letters of credit. The team is 
to be headed by Mr Hugh Vinter, 
previously vice-president, major 
assets group, with Security 
Pacific International Leasing 
(Europe) Inc. He joins Kansaltis 
on November 4. 


JOHN MOWLEM & CO. has 
appointed Mr David Glyn-Woods 
to the board of Mowlem (Crvil 
Engineering), and Mr Robin 
Dodweti to the board of Mowlem 
Northern. 

* 


GROSVENOR DEVELOP- 
MENTS, a Grosvenor Estate 
company, has appointed Mr D. R. 
J. De Broekert, and Mr P. C. 


Martin, as joint deputy managing 1 
directors. Mr ML Aidred becomes 


ACROSS 

1 Has an inherent desire for 
animals (6) 

4 Stop these jokes (6) 

8 General disorder, one 
gathers (7) 

9 It's used for making Chips 
(7) 

11 Disorders with which the 
police may have to deal? 
( 10 ) 

12 New line that starts from 
Victoria (4) 

13 Head stableboy drove off 
with a lively horse (5) 

14 Not a good place for Harold, 
as things turned out (8) 

16 One lying in a case? (8) 

18 Bolt inside and strive to 
hide (5) 

20 A sound piece Of work (4) 

21 When it leaks it’s hard to 
Slop (5, 5) 

23 Funny business with new 
claim (7) 

24 Find use in a way thats 
Inspired (7) 

25 Chaperon is expected to 
bring the girt back (6) 

26 It follows a gale at sea, too 

(2, 4) 


DOWN 

1 He will shortly ring — to say 
this? £5) 

2 An illustration no longer 
large enough (7) 

3 Greek leader relaxed an 
order (9) 

5 Loveless sailor staggers 
round bars (S) 

6 Put a chit in for wine (7) 

7 It reveals the stars in all 
their splendour (9) 

19 He ends up in the relay-race 
or tug-of-war (6, 3) 

13 Hope’s fled for the pound 

(9) 

15 Form of greatness for 

soldiers (9) 

17 In fairness, it’s simply very 
cold water (7) 

19 Its meals are usually late 
(7) 

21 Strong meat? (9) 

22 Thought Lancashire opener 
would be the best possible 
(5) 

The solution to last Saturday's 
prize puzzle will be published 
with names of winners next 
Saturday. 


directors. Mr ML Aidred becomes 
executive director. 

* 

Hr Derek Hornby, chairman 
of Rank Xerox UK, has been 
appointed a non-executive direc- 
tor of CAMPBELL’S UK. 
k 

Mr Keith Hall has been appoin- 
ted sales director Of WR ELEC- 
TRODES, a subsidiary of Weld- 
ing Rods. He was sales manager. 
He succeeds Mr Ken Mortimer 
who lx retiring. Two other board 
appointments are Mr Alec Hors- 
field as technical director, and 
Mr Kenneth Capon as production 
director. Both have been with 
the " WR ” parent company for 
a number of years. 

k 

Following the acquisition of 
ROWBOTHAM TANKSHIPS by 
Marine Transport Lines Inc, Mr 
Jim Rand has been appointed 
chairman and Mr Gerald Leaver, 
managing director. Mr Thomas 
Brogan and Mr Ira Bird of 
Maxine Transport Lines also join 
the board. 

Mr Robert James Davidson 
has been appointed to the board 
of the NATIONAL NUCLEAR 
CORPORATION. His appoint- 
ment follows the retirement of 
Sir Alan Veale. Mr Davidson has 
been managi n g director of GEC 
Turbine Generators since 1974. 


Hr David Brown has been 
a mw in ted a director of TRAFAIe 
GAR HOUSE GROUP PREMISES. 
* 

Miss Audrey Head, managing 
director of HILL SAMUEL UNIT 
TRUST MANAGERS, will retire 
on December 3L She will be 


BRENT WALKER HOLDINGS 
has appointed Mr Alan Bobroff 1 
as a director. He win be ; 
responsible for new business , 
development and acquisitions. 

k j 

Sir Paul Bryan has become 
chairman of CROYDON CABLE 
TELEVISION. Sir Paul is at 
present deputy chairman of 
Furness Withy. 

* 

VISTEC BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
has appointed Hr John Herbert 
its managing director. Vlstec 
Business Systems is a member of 
the Electronic Rentals Group 
which John Herbert joined in 
298L 
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BY OLL1 V. YERTANEN IN HELSINKI 

WARTSILA, Finland's leading Professor Jumppaaen is Fin- j 
shipbuilding company, has land's leading expert in arctic 
appointed Professor Pauli Jump- technology. He will now also 
panen of the Technical Research leave his position as chair man 


AMty IMI Tab Ham (a) 

W, HridptaMBL, Bta9UiM8i 0M5 717373 

94 Ohr *ta YHd 


responsible for- research and Technology Commission. But 
development of wartsilfi’s arctic the change of job does not affect 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


NEW YORK 


Indices 


DOW JONES 




1985 

High Low 


Si net Comp'n 
High Low 


Alndustrtls 1596.53 1362.54 1367 it 13M s* . ... ... „ 

'■ n 1364.14 1369.29 11B4.96 1369J9 41 .S3 

MM w. ™.47 79.49 79 61 BO SS i”-«* CW* 

Transports 649.69 665.66 660.91 669.66 666.94 7® ,oI 5 19J9 

15S - 16 1S *« ■57.96 156J.4 .54^ ,fi8 WS Vot 

TradlngVol 0t7i (.4/1, v 12,7,85' B8.4.’«J 

OOD-t lOl,BW185.1«)l&l,fe0111 | 2gg 95,680 - _ _ 

H, « h 1X66 71 »««• Low 1351,59 ,1355.291 

^fustrlal dividend yields ° ot ’ 1B ' 1 1 i Oot- * year ego 'approx 

— - 4 ’ 50 *4.60 . i 4.64 4.71 


STANDARD AND POORS 


year ago i approx) 


N.YJLE. ALL COMMON 


1985 

Issues Traded 1.977 1,985 1,995 

^3 23 High Low Rl*es 551 711 ■ 866 

10*. 56 1D8.U 109,1*7 108.851 13.4B~94^60 M3 447 483 

ll7;7j i«/lf New High 8- 35 56 i 50 

New Lows. ■ 32 25 22 


RUo* and Fall* 

. Oct. 25 Oct. 24 Oct. 21 


TORONTO Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 

gS , 24 23 22 High Low 

Metals A Minerals 174SJ3 I7BD.7 I7B8.4 uuj' a 190.07 Hi* 1760.7 *24.10 
Composite 1632.M. 2647.23662.9 2648.1 2819.9 iSO/B) Z54H J <8 I) 

MONTREAL Portfolio 126.08 W7.3a iaTlF 1UW7 139,33 (18 7, 117.00 (4 ; 1> 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 


Change 

Friday Slocks Closing on Stocks 

l traded price day traded 

*Te«. Oil & Gas 4,741.500 19 - »* ATT 1.871.300 

P. 5 vc. Nm. ...2.865.700 28’, -*■ J, Westghse. Elec 1 >115,100 

US Suel 2,668.000 28 -1 Beatrice Co.... 1 .342.100 

East Air — 2.158,700 7% — % General Motors 1,197.800 

Phillips Pet ... 1,881,600 13 - % Southern ..... 1,037.900 


Change 

Stocks Closing CO 
traded price day 

ATT 1.871.300 20*, - % 

Westghse. Elec 1,415.100 42 41 

Beatrice Co.... 1.342.100 43% — V 

General Motors 1,197.900 6S 3 , — 1 

Southern 1X07.900 204 - 


Oct. Oct. Oct. 
24 25 22 


1985 

High Low 


AUSTRALIA 

All Ord. W52.2 

Metals * Mims.iM.88i 528 J> 


1C6I.B 1D46.7 W42.6 1852.2 t»i I0i 715.5 i7. 11 
532.3 530.2 523.4 583.8 i2Bi5> 362J (7.'I» 


AUSIRIA 

Oradit Aktien .2:i 'B2i 

98.18 

98J4 

»J! 

ggjjg _ 

105.73 (17/Bi 

&WI («4/1> 

BELGIUM 

Brussels SE '3-l.‘BSi 

2768.12 

2766.91 2755 JS 

2715.60 2768JI,24;itt) 

2650.7 (18(11 

DENMARK 

Copenhagen SE-S i B5> 

— 

217,57 ' 

256.11 

255.55 

237.57 (24(10) 

158.44 iB;l) 

FRANCE 

CAC GeneraJ'BI 12.«2i 
Ind Tendance-281 12 Mj 

217.20 

122.20 

215. B 1 
I2I.B 
1 

211 1 
119.5 

511 j 
119.6 

1 

253.1 151(51 
1M.4 (31(b) 

1B11J (3.1) 
106.1 tS.lt 


°St °s** Oct. Oct. S'nce comp-n 

33 88 81 High Low High . Low 

Industrials. 208.73 209.86 210.69 209.62 208.57 215.85 128.24 9LSJB3 3.62 

Composite 18732 188.50 189.09 188.04 186.96 190.65 .lesVlIs 7 '^,’ ' 

_ ' (17(7) |4/H M7 7i8Si' (1,6 32) 

Industrial dlv. yield ^ 16 ° ct - 9 year ago i approx) 

3 -73 3.75 3.66 4J)6 

Industrial P/E ratio 12.68 ' 12.64 12.27 1055 j 

Long Gov. Bond yield 10.35 10.50 lo.fci i 


GERMANY 

FAZ Aktien 'SI. 12-58. 577.21 

Commerzbank ,1 I2.B3> 1706.2 

HONG KONG 

Hang Seng Banki5l 7:B4-. 1671.73 
ITALY 

Banco. Comm ItaJ. •1972'i 398.14 

JAPAN** 

NikkeLDOw ■ 16 5/481 158&4J9 

Tokyo SE New t«l 4Bl 1016.54 


S62.DS I 578,25 • 567.24 582.H.24il« 342.39 |5#1> 
1720.1 ‘ 1704.0 1874.4 1720.1- SSHOi IMl.BiS-l) 


1B70JI 1686.71 ic) '1711.51 iISjSi 1280.74 All 
1 

864.29 - 585.83 E97.79. 41S.SS (BrlO) '228.56 (2,1) 


UB69.1 1294E.5 1M91.7 - 1S0S5-S* 15/10) 11545.2 ISM) 
1625.52' 1025.73 1DM.88 10S7J5 (10.7i ; BIBJM (4,11 


ANP.'cas General ■ 1370* 
AN P -CBS Indust (1979) 

224.B 

aaj 

2262 

rezt 

2103 

197.5 

2163 2243 (25(101 i 
1343 <05.2 (25.10 ■ 

185.6 lilt) 

147.6 i5/lj 

NORWAY 

Oek> SE (4.1 BSi 

. SB 1.28 

679 JB ' 

377.51 

573.65 SB L58i&( 1 0i : 

2S8.1S (2(1) 

SINGAPORE 

Straits Times c IM61 

765.02 

79L18 

774.15 

770.68 852.66 <7iS) 

71730 (15(71 

SOUTH AFRICA 

JSE Gold i!B-9-(B. 


108M 

11093 

11073 11403 OB(4r 

8233 15(81 

JSE induct (28.9 7B> 

1 

958L9 

9BJ 

8893 1056.8 (IB 7i 

767.1 (7(3) 

SPAIN 

Madrid SE iSB.TS Mi 

125.87 

125.75 

126.67 

12535' 12537 (23(101 

101.48 (2(11 


SWEDEN 

Jacobson & P (11;S6i 


SWITZERLAND 

Swiss Bank Cpn (51(12.56) 506.1 


1430.72 1408.9S -M04.I9 1466.98 |H/2) 12SSJ2 <9(7> 


506.4 . 499.8 49BJ) j 509.1 i2S(16i 888.7 iS/1) 


WORLD 

Capital InU. 11:1(70) 


— KSJ ' 229.7 22B.9 1 229.7 (23;l0j, 184.B (4(1) 


’ Saturday October 19; Japan NikkeLDow 13X315.7. TSE 1.034.06. 


Base value of aU fa dices art) 100 except JSE Gelcf— 2SS.7. JSE Industrial— 
2643. and Australia. An Ordinary and (Metals— 500. NYSE All Common— 50: 
Cnnitem and Piws— Ifc and Toronto Composite and Matals — 1.000. Toronto 
i-rtrara haaad 1974 and Montreal Portfolio 4/1/83 t Excluding bonds. 6 400 
Industrials phis 40 Utifitia*. 40 Financials and 20 Transports, c Cl o se d, 
u Unavailable. 


CANADA 


S*s Sack Hgb Lm Oesa Qng 

TORONTO 

dosing prices October 25 
182148 AMCA mT“5iy| 'l3Sg 1S« — 
1886 Abidbi Pr Sl63j 163, 16% -«* 

700 AcMands Slffla IP* 18 s * -% 

3118 Agnw E S19% 16 »% - <a 

Aihrta En 517% 171a 17% 4 % 


1415 Albrta N 
1*4*15 Mean 


SU% 14 14 

333 XT’. 38>« 


10 Algo Cent 521% 21', 21% 
14435 Algoma St 518% 18% 16% 


42160 Asamera 
23500 Atco I I 
300 AfcO II 


512)4 12 1 * 19* 

510 10 

510 9% 10 


1735 BC Sugar A 3241, 24% 24% 

100 BGR A ST* 7i s 7% 

4625 BP Canada £30% 30% 30% 

500 Banlsur C $9% 6% 8% 

127388 Bx BCd S5'a 4S5 495 

132710 Bfe UonD 


SJ'a 495 495 

S30% 30% 30% 


62754 Bk NScM £13', 13 13*8 

127B7B Bairick 177 170 172 

700 Baton A ( 317 17 17 

84286 Beil Can 340% 40% *0% 

3700 Btoasky 340 330 340 

7312 Bonanza H 375 3S5 S85 

9470 Bow Valy 5l4i, u 14 

5825 Brakvna 365 360 365 

6300 Bramatea 317 16% 1S% 

25752 Brascan A 5321; 321, 3314 
12650 Brkwater 55% S> 4 6% 

651 Brenda H 38% 8 8 


15110 BC ForP 
25200 BC Res 


£0% 8% 8% 

215 207 211 


26992 BC Phone S24' 7 24% 24% 
11325 Brwswk 812% 12% 12% 


43095 CAE 
12770 CCL B t 
1350 CIL 
3540 Cad Frv 


8171, 17 17% 

S1<7| 14% 14% 
£29% 29% Sig 
$13% 131, 131| 


1400 Cambndg 3iB% 1S% 18% 

15466 Camp RLk 331% 30% 31% 
745 Camp Ros 290 285 265 

113 Camp Smp 321% 21% 21% 
10715 Campeeu I 324% 24% 24% 
2S74 CCem ex p SID's 10% 10's 

14933 CDC I 39% 9 9 


7200 

C Nor Weal £24^ 

?4 

74 

+ % 

57131 

CanP Erl 

$26(4 

28% 


-% 

600 

CS Pete f 

436 

43S 

-5 

5 

Can Trust 

$«% 

44% 

«% 


50 

CC Min Y 

5261* 

261* 

au% 


1 

Cdn GE 

564 

64 

64 


38365 

a Bk Com 

5373* 

37% 

37% 

-% 

«?00 

C Marconi 

$20% 

a 

20i* 

-% 

58239 

C Ocaentel 

$201* 

28% 

+ % 

296882 CP Ltd 

SIP* 


16 

-% 

83728 

CTlre A t 

S9% 

61* 

a% 


4241 

CLft) 1 A t 

$18% 

181* 

18% 

+ % 

500 

CUM B 

$181* 

IBi, 

IBi* 

1900 

Cartor 

S73* 

r> 4 

7% 

-% 

2000 

Caruon A 

$14% 

14 

14% 


2621 

Cara 

$15% 

15% 

15% 

-’1 

86350 

Carl OK 

512% 

12% 

12% 

+ % 

27878 

Caima A 

36 

34 

34 


1500 

Carotin 

310 

300 

SOO 

-10 

1300 

Caianese 

58% 

8% 

B% 

-% 

2851 

CentFd A 

55% 

s% 

5% 


2100 

Cenkt Tr 

$M% 

14 

14 


1800 

Crteftan 

511% 

11 

11 



Sriai Stack Kgk low Ons 

2B CHUM B I 541% 40% 41% 

S1277 Comina 512% 11% « 
1174 Campuilog 811% 11% ”% 
2925 Com pm m 290 285 285 

600 Comterm 209 205 206 

45800 Con Bath A 316% 18% 16% 

4200 CDIsm B I Sfl 6 6 

2950 Cons Gas 324% 24% &* 

1850 Con Glass 5i9 10% « 

42965 GTL Beni SW« 10 10 

ISO Comm B £7)4 734 7% 

394 Corby 337% 37% 37% 

1480 C Falcon C 514% 14% W% 

'4250 Coeeka R 285 262 262 

75 Coys in up 33% 9% 3% 

17801 Crown* 320% 20% 20% 

110*3 Crown, A 1 620% 20 20% 

2600 Car Res 210 21& 216 

4082 Deniaon A p 313% 13 13 

-3260 Denbon B I 312*4 12 (2 

5700 Deadcoa 35% 5% 5% 

1457 Dtcknsn A f 36% 6% 6% 

1057 Dtcknsn B 36% 6% B% 

2*737 Doiseco £24% 2*% 

S031 Dome Cde 
47547 Dame Mine 
217039 Dame Pea 
2BD0 D Textte 
1670 Domtar 
6 Du Pom A 
S1 17 DykW A 
23615 Echo Bay 
110 Emco 
12000 Equity Svr 
300 FCA md 
90728 Ftatbrdg 
2502 Fed mo A 
*00 Rnrrino A 
300 FCav Fin 
1640 Ford Cnda 
5603 Gandatl 
3754 Gaz Metr 
8400 Gaac Comp 
2336 Benda A 
39606 Genstar L 
40174 Geocrude 
140 Glam Yk 
3600 Glbittar 
8000 Gotdcorp f 
1900 Grattan a f 
6360 GL Forest 
201 Greytmd 
7900 GuarPA f 
26426 Gull Can 
1800 Hawker 
2*82 Hayes D 
4702 Hess Ml 
1M Herttag A f 
29378 H BayMn a 
2965 H Bay Co 
131613 Husky OB 
36888 bnaseo 
62665 Imp OU A 
150239 meo 
2200 Indal 
.1885 Inland Gas 
'12000 hmopec 
30390 Inter City 
4000 Ml Thom 
5 818 Irttpr Pipe 
147803 Ipaco 
1540* ivaoo A f 


§ 5% 
6% 

3* 

7% 7% 

ip. 12 
256 258 

11% 11% 
13% 18% 
22% 22 % 
13% 13% 

17% 18 

20% 20% 
«% T 
IBig 19% 
16i 4 18% 

11 % 11 % 
13% 13% 
10 % 10 % 
142 142 

8% 8% 
11% 11% 
9% #% 

33% 33% 
26 26 
370 370 

20>4 20% 
8 8 
6 % 6 % 
14 14 

17% IB 
23 23 

10 % 10 % 
20 20 % 
21 % 21 % 
11 % 11 % 
217a 22 

22*4 22)4 

8% 6% 
26% 27% 
8% 9% 

22% 22% 
50% 50% 
14% 14% 

16% 1E% 

22 22 % 
13% 13% 

16% 16% 

§B 

13 13 

19% W* 
17 171, 


Kerr Add 
kiena Gld 

I -iharr 

LL Lac 
Locana 
Laldiaw A 
Lakbw B I 
Leigh last 
tobtaw Co 
Lumonxs 
UICC 
M SR Ex 
Melon H X 
Me In HY I 
Macmilan 
Magna A I 
Maritime 1 


High Low 
315% 15 
SM% 241. 
£29% 29 
532% 32% 

S10% 10% 
Si 5% 14% 
£1434 14% 
SOS 295 
522% 21% 
518% 18 
425 410 

350 350 

313% 13% 
$12 11% 
SIS'* 18% 
518)4 18% 

314% 14% 


One Chag 

15% +% 
24% 

29% +% 

32% -% 

TO 1 ; -% 

14% -«» 

14% -% 

295 -5 
22% +% 
1»4 +% 
420 t5 
350 

13*8 -% 

11% -% 
IB’s - % 
187* 

14% -% 


Mark Spec 

£14% 

14'* 

141* 


Mass Fet 

340 

340 

340 


UercanUI 

59% 

8% 

9 


Uerland E 

335 

335 

335 


Minrl Ras 

290 

270 

270 


Miloi Corp 

58'* 

B 

6% 

-% 

Uofeon A 1 

519 

18*4 

18** 

-% 


Uofeon B £19% 19% 
Monaco A 1 57 7 

U Iruaco 8(4% 14% 

Moore SM% 25% 
Uurpoy 323% 233, 

Nat Bk Can £20% 20 
Nl Vg Trco S20»* 20% 
Nil GapA f 57!* 7% 

Mild LP A 516% 16i; 

Noranda Si«( ; 137, 

Moreen 514% M% 
Moral ord I £141, 14 

NC Oil* S1*% 141, 

Nor Tet S43% 43% 
Nortngat 385 390 

Nva AltA I S6% 57, 

Ndwsco W 318% 17!« 

Mu VVesl 38 35 

Numae 312 12 

Oakwood 39 9 

OaJcwd A I 36 7% 

Ocelot B 1 S7L 7 
Omega Hyd JTi- 7% 
Oahawa A f $3fi, 323* 
PacW Aitl 513', 13»* 
Pgurio A I 510% 10 
Pamoia 39% 9% 

PanCan P 3347, 34% 
Pegasus 39% St, 
Pembina &I7% 1&(, 
PJewl A f 39 87, 

Pine Point 820% IfB* 
Placer D 321', 2H, 
Poco Pw 381? 8% 

Powr Cor I SIP, 16% 
Precamb *90 *90 

Pravigo 325 7S 
Qua Sturg 435 420 

Ouebocor 511% 11 
l Ranger IS% 5% 
Rayroek I 37% V- 
Redpath 513% 13% 

Reglonl R 460 430 

Reiiman A I 32*% 24% 
Rio Algom 322% 20i; 
Rogers A 39-% 9)* 

Rogers B t 511% 11% 
Roman 311% 1D% 
Rothman 3327* 32% 


518% 16>; 
£14% 137, 


S14% 141, 

543% 43% 
386 380 

36% 57, 

518% 17!* 

38 35 

312 12 

39 9 

36 7% 

S7L 7 
£71; 71; 

$371, 323* 
513% 13»* 
510% 10 
$9% 9% 

$i2, 34% 
391, f, 
317% 16% 

39 87, 

320% :«% 
3217, 21% 
SSI? 8% 
S'B% 18% 
490 *90 

525 25 

435 420 

S1H* 11 

37% 7U 
S13l 2 13*4 

460 430 

324% 24% 

322% 201- 
$9-% »* 
S11% 11% 
311% ID-'g 
332)* 32% 


19% -% 

7 

14% +1, 

251- _ ij 

23% +1- 

20 


16% +% 
14 -I- 

14% -% 
14% +% 

14% +% 

43% 

330 - 5 

B -% 
ID* - % 
35 -2 

12 

0 -% 

a ;S 

3*4 

13% 

10 % +% 
91; -1 , 

341, -1, 

9 -% 

17% +% 
9 +% 

203* 

?1% ~% 
S'- + % 

16% + % 
480 -10 

25 

430 -5 

11 -l- 

S% -% 
71, -% 

13% 

450 +40 

241; ♦ 1 

21 - 1h 

9-% +% 

11 % 

«% ♦ % 
32% -% 


67623 Royal Bnh 
2705 RyTreo A 
168484 Royer 
3300 Sfl. CetnA ( 
15507 Scepiro 
950 Sea Paper 
5312 Scons 1 

135118 Seagram 
306671 Sears Can 
SD0DD Selkirk A ( 
27768 Shell Can 
4642 Sherrill 
23742 Southm 
8371 Spar Aero ( 
3925 Siembg A I 
36362 Stoics A 
550 Sulptro 
1000 Tara Ex 
28681 Tec* B 1 
16793 Terra Mn 
24092 Texaco Can 
mm Thom N A 
26913 Tor Dm Bk 
1240 Tor Sun 
7879 Toreiar B I 
20650 Total Pol 
12200 Traders A 1 
13300 TrCan R A 

ID 7 ms Ml 
28127 TrnAlta UA 
189CC4 TrCan PL 
7330 Triton A 
1656 Trlmoc 
5000 Tunny Res 
4327 Tnzoc A I 
24 Trsec B 
36360 Ulster P 
520 Un Carbid 
4253 U Emprise 
KUDO U Cano 
141 Un Corp 
MOO Veisll A I 
1000 Voryl B 
4300 Vcsigrun 
1300 Virtuui Ind 
500 waiai A 
18924 Walker R 
7300 Wsteumo 
4562 Wcoart T 
7450 Wcstimn 
201 Wosien 
20872 Woodwd A 
500 Yk Boar 
F- No voting rights 
rights. 


HigV Low Dow Ctag 

£30% 30% 30% “% 

530), 20'? 201- - % 

224 215 220 + lb 

321% 20% 21% +1 
*5 490 490 -10 

sin* in- 17% -% 

S?r% 27 27 -% 

ssn, 55% 5F, +1 

sitr, ic* 10% 

£21 21 21 
522)4 22'- 22)4 + % 
57'; 7%' 7% 

513% 13'* 13% 

528 1 ? » 28 -■* 

S29% 29 ZT* 4-% 

5>9's 19% 19% 

205 205 205 

SIS’; 1B% 18'; + % 

SIS'- 13% 13- 

2» 290 295 

830% 30 30 


20% 

an. 

— T J 

23 

23% 

T a 

22% 

23 


29'? 

»% 

■^ T i 

»e 

21 


23% 

24 

>^0 

240 

250 

— ra 

9% 

S'* 



525’, 25% 2Ss 
621% 20% SB* - 9 
519-% 19-% 19-% “% 

335 325 325 

365 350 350 -35 

SM 25% 25% - % 

S 26 36 26 

162 160 152 +1 

SI 2% 12% ir , 

S12 1 * 12% 12% 

B0 76 7d 
5333* 33% 33% -% 

390 360 3S0 ♦ 10 

390 390 390 *5 

55 5 5 ' % 

235 230 230 - 10 

515% 15% 15% + % 

831% 31% 31% +% 

515<- 15% 15', ♦% 

516'? 16% 16% 

512% 12 12% -% 

no H 90 '7 

SC? 6% 6% * % 

57% 7% 7% - % 

or restricted voting 


MONTREAL 

Closing prices October 25 

33543 Bank Monl S2Q1- SF* 30% 

4433 BomWdrA 512% II'? 12 

15194 Bomb; did 512% 11% 12'? 

900 CB Pak $22% 22'? 22'? 

40786 Cascades S"% 11'.- 1'V 

1988 ConBalh Sl«% >6% 16% 

4052 DomTrtA $11% 11% <1% 

5425 Gaz Motto 511'- 11% 11% 

.63984 NalSk Cda 570% ?0 20 

■6100 Power Corp 518% 16% 'B% 

130 RollandB S'8'- 16'? 18'- 

71570 Royal Bonk 330% 30-% 30% 

4MO ObninbraA S29<- 29 29 


NORTH AMERICAN QUARTERLY RESULTS 


AMFAC 

ptstr&atkM, food 

Third q ua rtwr 

Rnme — 

Matpratta 

Hal par aim.... 


Revenue 


1985 1884. 

S S 

62A3m SOLSta 

OBm K4m 

023 833 

IJBut LflSbn 


Net profits 

Net par share 

... SjBoi 

... OSO 

15L5m 

0-94 

AMP 

uffiiiwf.h 

bSWU W piWMBteU 

• 


\Third quarter 

Ift&S 

IBM 

L. 

% 

• 

Natproflts 

... 21-fim 

40Etn 

Nat per share 

Nfero morahe 

... 020 

045 

Reeanua 

... 1J22bo 

1JB9bn 

Natproflts 

88.1m 

161 Am 

Netperobara 

... 020 

1(50 


Third quarter 


Nat proBt a 

Hatparahara 


Natproflts 

Natparabara 


408S 

• 

1BB4 

* 

TMnfqeartsr 

198S 

S 

1984 

% 

866.1 m 

GDtom 


1 JN 

SJStm 

SOIBI 

SOtaa 

Nat profits .............. 

158m 

137m 

075 

082; 

Net par shut.. 

087 

ore 

2 .121x1 

IjBSbn 


47Btn 

437txi 

ota 

74.1m 

NKprans 

488m 

407m 

1 J2 


Netparaharo 

urn 

2 .1S 


NatprafRa — 
Nat par aha ra. 


Op. nat prams ,fiM**MB 
Op. ua t par Miw — 

HUSKY OIL ’ 

088 8** 


1884 C a m a ra 

ipniL, ThM—Hr 

3S*b „ 

i« Ravaoua .... 
Kat profits 

isasssr- 

23) n av e n ue 

Net proflta 

— Ne t par a h— . — 

ILoaa 


ItaMqvartsr 


1# ? 2 mzr 

3153m 383.1m Wetpro "^— 

227m 181m TKJSSb 

854 025 n!rj»rx»T7r. 

ail tai2 Tim 


Third quarter 

Ravaoua 

Net proms 

Nat par ah— ..... 
Hina months 

Ravaoua 

Nat profits ....... 

Nat par ah— ..... 


1886 1984 

8 8 

maw 3453m 

383m 333m 

130 132 

1.01 bn LOStm 

995m 93.1m 

357 333 


CS | LEAR KBOIJER 


Nat profits 

Net per ah— 

NhroaMMAs 

Ravaoua «... — 

Natprodta— 

Nat par Ml— 


2B5m - 

033 FMquartar 


■ IMHNM 

OOfta Nat proflta — 

0L72 Nat par —r« ■a— a— • 


8 S 

533401 5435m 

H5m 183m 
063 150 


Natprotta..— ... 

Hatpodme— . 
Hmnarahe 

Ravenue .......... 

Nat profits iinmie 
Nat par ah— 


CHAMPION SMRK! 
g*»«fcphro» 

Third quarter 

Ravaoua 

Natproflts 

-^ot par share 


Nat proflta ..... 
Nat par ah— . 


1985 

1984 

Third quarter 

1888 

S 

1984 

« 

Third qeartar 

1985 

1984 

S 

S , 

Revenue 

641 ,3m 

674m 


s 

8 

21Z5(n 

180.7m 


t7tan 

tOBm 

Revaoue — 

360m 

341m 

1.1m 

200.000 

Nat per share 

1028 

1025 

lira profits 

5m 

6.1m 

003 

0 

Nhroranathe 



Natparaharo.. — . — - 

007 





■L*9bo 

1JS7bn 

Nina months 



626.1m 

606.1m 

Nat proflta 

151m 

Stan 

Revenue — ■ 

1-OSbn 

1.01 hn 

13JW 

104m 

Netparaharo 

fIJO 

«L20| 

Net profits 

IStan 


036 

050 

Ttosa 



Netparaharo 

023 



NatprotRs — 
Nat par Sh— . 


Nat proflta ...... 

Nat par sh—.... 


L7fba 1J8bo 
1643m 1793m 

338 334 


1888 1884 

8 S' 
2103m 198m 

S4m t245m 
012 H-14 


19.4m t50aa 
038 1230 


1888 1984 

s s 

338m 3.11 bn 

793m 585m 

156 131 


180m 129uBm 
355 2J8 


1885-88 1884-88 

s s 

1334m 1135m 

145m 14m 

153 150 

. 22839 2024m 

287m 283m 

231 359 


OVER-THE-COUNTER Nasdaq national market, closing prices, October 25 


Sdw High law Lad Qmg 
(Hndil 


S*to* High Low Ian Dug Such 
OWN 


S*hs Kgk law Lmt Oaf 
OWN 


Continued from Page 35 


OgilGp 1 08 
OftioC* 2B0 
OldKrrts 1 
OldRps -74 
CHdSpfC 2.60 
OnoBcp .528 
OnLtne 
OpilcC 
OjkieH 
Ortiane 
Orbit 
Ola Co 
Oshmn 30 
Cor TP 278 
OvrExp 

AkOwnMe .38 


PMC3 1.32 
Paccar l.2Qe 
PacFffl 

PatTd .80 
PecoPh 
PancMx .13 
Ponsph 
PtukOh 60 
PointM 
PauMr t 
Paychx 
PeakHC 
PogGld .06 
PenaEn 220 
Pentars .88 
PoopEx QSr 
Petrtta 1.12 
Pnrmet 
PSFS 10e 

PnilGI -50 b 
P tcSau 

PcCate .GO 
PionHi 92 

Pi on Si .12 

PoFotk 
PIcyMg 
Porar 
Powell 
a Rewrics 
PwConv 
PrccCsl .72 
PrpdLg 
Pnom 
PfacCmg 
PnccCo 
Pilion« 
ProdOp .16 
PiogCa .12 
PrOptYr ISO 
Piovln 

PuriBn .40 

QMS 

Qitedr* 

Quamm 

QueaiM 

QillvOM 

Quown 

RAX .01O 

RPMo .62 

RodSrt 

flodtnT 

Radon 

Ragon 


b Raima 
" RnvEn 


RpyEn .2* 
RediCr 


1797 40 38b 

352 637, 

130 29% »% 
40 31 30% 

7 21% 21% 

219 261, 25% 

109 6*3 6 

50 t3% 13*4 

167 27% 27 

23 13% 13% 

88 8 % 6 % 

505 6 5% 

28 13 12% 

19 31% 3d, 

IB 91j P*« 

103 14% M. 

130 % % 

P Q 

305 297, 2P% 

327 41% 401* 

B5 IF* 107, 
14 13»4 13 

44 13% 13% 

115 6% 6% 

100 22 % 22 
30 131* 13 

258 Slj S’* 

51 11% 11% 

109 ^ £ 
311 13% 13% 

678 S% J5% 

8 331* 32% 

72 27 2£* 

2055 10', ^8 

169 281, 25% 
889 7% 7% 

3178 9ij 9', 
2918 16% 16'z 

530 Xk » 
156 21% 

1999 33 1 * 31i| 

57 8% jj§ 

267 10S* 10% 

1425 19% 16% 

88 23% 22-, 

46 2 1*8 

77 1«* 11% 

104 11% 11 

207 32 31% 

128 «B ® 

267 4% 4% 

200 10 

712 55% 55 

46 ll»e 1*4 
216 

6 3B»- 3E% 

18 ‘s’* !L 

882 19 «% 

102 23i t 23 
3657 8 g* 

B91 7i, 8% 

337 21 20% 

90 J'* 

530 W% 18 
6492 15% 1*6 

R R 

BO 5% p’s 

11171 14% « 
158 12‘6 

89 10% *% 

8 7'; 7% 

ISO 3% 

915 30 29% 

7 «•* IS 

10 2 2 


38% —1 
84%+i'a 
291*- >* 
31+1* 
21% 

257, 

8 

131*- '4 
27% 

13%+ % 
61* 

8 + % 
13 + % 

3 S + % 

'X h 

297, 

41 - % 
11%+ % 
13% + % 

1 

22% 

13 - % 
S%- % 
11% 

17*2+ % 

13i? 

812- % 
321* 

26 1 * — % 
10 

25% - % 
7%- % 
9',- % 
18% + 
28%~ ’2 
30*- -1 
31% -1% 
8% — % 
IW4+ % 
18% - % 
23%+ % 
2 + % 
11%+ ’* 
11 - % 
31% - % 
81* + % 
41*+ % 
10 + % 
55% - % 
117, 

«% „ 

38% - % 
12% 

19 + % 
23% 

8 +1 
7 - % 
21 

414- % 
16 - % 
147, - % 

5% 

14% + % 
12% - % 
0%- % 
7i*- % 
8% . 
29% “ 

18 - % 
2 


7 

5 

.8* 18 
1101 
.20 87 

.12 13 

83 

.18 79 

825 
22 

.ISe 27 
,26a 31 

1.24 22 

.32 2B7 

473 
2 

M0 30 
1 285 

.06 12 
54 

.54 196 
62 
32 
27 
67 

75 

r 1028 
184 

.10r 101 

.80 33 

.20b 176 

1.80 330 
188 
148 
3 283 

175 
1 
13 

.44 43 

39 
298 
.32 77 

.40) 83 


20 % 20 % 
B», 9% 

28% 26 
101* O'* 

5% 5% 

14% 

8% 8J2 

111, 10% 
18 171* 

J'* 

27 267, 

39% 391* 
157, IS* 

£' £* 

& S 


24 23% 

10% 97, 

4% 4% 

a 

s s 

107, 10% 
12% «% 
19% 19% 
7% 7 

18% 18 
11% 17% 

41% 41 

12 11 % 
IS 14% 
71% 71 
5% 5% 

5% S> t 
29% 29% 
197, 19% 

81, 8 
16% IS* 
127, 12% 

25 24% 


35 

3% 

3% 

9 

7 

7 

383 

«% 

8% 

SB 

41* 

4% 

1258 

5% 

s% 

265 

1% 

1% 

103 

2 

1% 

16 

20% 

201* 

30 

6% 

6 

568 

782 

7% 

13 

«s 


.16 140 
.48 780 

1.88 148 

.16 71 


IN, 18% 
19% 10% 
17 18% 

37% 37% 


Snoneys 

ShonSoa 

Silicon 

Silicons 

SillcVal 

Si Hen* 

Si Hoc 

Simpin 

SippJnS 

Sail— 

Skipper 

SirmhL 

Society 

SoeiyS* 

Sonacii 

SottwA 

SonocPa 


682 

12 

8 

82 

183 

.80 18 
IDS 
358 
.08 915 
164 
L84 15 7 
72 

95 

88 

.SSa 283 


191* 19 
5 4% 

137, 137, 
11% 11 
14 131* 

? ’a 

•48 46% 

IP, 18% 
N, 8% 
14% 14% 

2S% 28% 


20% - % 
8% 

2B%+ % 
9% — r, 
5% 

14%+ % 

3% 

8% 

10% — % 
171*+ % 
7»* 

2B7, 

38*4 

157, 

6%- % 
22 
16% 

88% — % 
12% 

9%- % 
23%+ % 
10i* + 1, 
4% — % 

;r t 

10% - 1, 
12% - % 
18% — % 

18%+ % 
T7%+ % 
41% 

12 

15 + % 
71',+ % 
5% 

5% 

29% — % 
187,+ % 

if*: %■ 

a-* 

3% . 

7 - % 

B% 

4*4 

5% — % 
1% 

1%- % 
20% 

& 

,r- 

a , 
16% - % 
34% - % 
37% — % 

w%- 4 

B%- % 
24% - % 
11 
4% 

10% 

13%+ % 
19% - % 
4% 

137,+ % 
11%+ % 
13%+ % 

w “ 

48’?- % 
1B%+ % 
8% 

14% - % 
267,- % 


SBtei 
Stratus 
StrwCla 
Stryfcra 
Subaru 
SubcS 
Summa 
SumtHI 
SunCsl 
SupSky 
Supriex 
SytnbT 
Syntach 
Symrax 
Syscon 
■ SyAaoc 
] Systfn 
Sy*»mg 
Syetmt 


•45a 41 

110 
.52 407 

JBQ 160 
.10 333 

1^6 1358 
320 
200 
.07 10B 

25 
209 
JO 312 
1 208 
288 
1.20 24 

.60 904 
.1» 103 

32 
25 

.72 15 

47 
1009 
.78 100 
72 

£23 389 

1.92 159 

325 
\10 757 

19 
1 
IB 
101 

1 253 

7B 

JO 16 
12 
40 
58 

.08 83 


17% 17% 
4% 4 

23% 23 
17% 171* 

6 % 6 % 
271, 26% 
17% 17 

2T% 20% 
71* 6% 

15 * 

7% 7% 

28 ZT% 
13% 13% 

23% 23% 
3t% 31 
4% 4 

S', 51, 

14% 14% 
23 23 

6% 8% 

^ ^4 

22% 22 
1EZ% 160 
72% 71% 

2 h 2 1V16 
8% 8% 
i% -n* 
-8% 0% 

3% 3% 

9% 9% 

10 9 % 

3>4 3% 

16% 18*4 

10 9 % 

3“ 6% 
10% 1C* 
25% 25 


TBC 

TCA Ct> 

TacVIvs 

Tandem 

Tendon 

TcCom 

Telco 

TIcmA 

TelPlus 

Teiecrd 

Taipcta 

TeKrid 

Teiabs 

Tehuwa 

TermDl 

TlwrPr 

Thnnds 

ThrtNa 

Tnortac . 

ThouTr 

ThneEn 

TmeBb 

Tiprsry 

Tofus 

TotBya 

TrakAu 

TriadSy 

TrusJo 


33 

.16 1 
17 
I960 
i4se 
41 
17 

t 1075 
498 

22 288 
2*4 
313 
767 
265 

t 117 

41 
121 
.84 205 

184 
3383 
957 

sa 

53 

12B 

25 

81 

56 

,40 370 


£ £ 

3% 3 

'% '% 
121 * in, 
11 % n% 

9% 87, 

23 2Z% 

177, 17% 

2 17, 

10 % 9 % 

a a 

wj i§J 

27 26i, 

7% 6% 

7<* 6% 

13% 12% 
% 7-W 

11 % 11 % 
29*2 28 
11 % 10 % 
»b 

27i* 25% 


”!5+ % 

23%+ % 

’a*% 

27%+ % 
17% 

3 -\ 

i a+ % 

7% 

28 + % 
13% 

23 + % 
31%+ % 

4 

514+ % 
Ml, 

23 

«* 

17% - % 
371*- % 
22 - % 
182 +2 
72 
2% 

ft 

ft" 1 - 

9%+ % 
10 

3i*+ % 
18% - % 
9% — % 
6% 

10 %+ % 

251*+ % 


S%+ % 
2S%+ % 

a%+ i 
15% - % 

ift-i 
11% - % 
321*- % 
87,- % 
23 + % 
17% - «8 
2 

S-% 

27 9 + % 

7% - % 
«%- % 
7-16 - VIE 

lib- % 

28 + % 
IW*- % 


UFSBk JJ7e 24 10% 10 


10 % - % 

Uscai -2B 91 5% S'; 5** - % 

V V 

VU 43 57, 9% 57, + % 

VLSI 1354 11% 11 11 - % 

VMX 614 41* 4% 41,- % 

VafidLg 603 7 6% 67, - % 

ValFSL 159 157* 151, 16% - % 

VaMB L20 6*8 387, 37% 377,+ % 

Vakil tO 110 20% 20 20% + % 

VanOus .40 21 18% 177, 177, 

Vanzeti 17 S 5 5 

ventre* 418 S% 5% S% 

Vleotp -ta> 528 16% 16% 18% - % 

VmdaFr 32b 245 7i, 7 7% - % 

VDJng 33 13 121* 13 + % 

Vlraiak 139 19% 19 19% + % 

Vbdad 960 7% 7% 7% - % 

VottW 125 18% ID* 18% - % 

w w 

WD40 SO 210 18% W% 16%+ % 

WalbCs -2* 10 12% 12% 12% + % 

WDtrTel 94 9% 9% 9% 

VfcftE 1.78 55 217, *15* 21%+ % 

WFSL9 .» 50 25% 24% 25% 

WMSB 71 13% 13 13% 

Wevrtk 177 7% 7 7% - % 

Webb .40 44 11% 11 11%+ % 

WaslFn 21 171* T7% 171* 

WrtFSL 31 14% 14% 141, - % 

WMcTc 2 7 7 7 

WmAs 106 12% 12 12 

WmorC .40 174 18% 17% 18 

HMwCa 214 id** SO* 10 - % 

Wears .98 31 32% 32% 32% - % 

Wicat 9811 4% 3% 4»* ♦ % 

WkJcom 105 4% «, 4%- % 

Winns 165 837 44% 43% 44 — % 

WMAL 340 13% 131* 13% - % 

WmsSn 1 18% 16% IP* - % 

WBsnF 30 6 3% 6 

Whdmr XCf 621 4 37, 4 

WberO .60 101 19* 13% IS, 

1 Woodhd .80 50' 12% 12 12 - % 

Worthy .64 281 25% 25 25% 

Writer 15a 74 8 8% 9 + % 

' Wyman .80 263 21% 21% 21% 

X Y 2 

Xebec 504213-16 2% 213-18 +3-1t 

XkOf 145 7% 67g 7 

XMax 3835 131, 13 13 - % 

YtowFa -54 583 23% 22% 22% - % 

ZenLba 1421 231* 22% 2»* - >* 

Ziegler -4&1 19 12% 121* 12», “ % 

ZlonUt 1.36 106 41% 41% 41% 

am ( 41 3% 2% 2% + % 

Zlyad 223 5% 5% 5% - % 

zendvti ,oq mb ip, 10 % kk, 

Zym« 412.21*27-16 ?* 


USUC8 JO 211 24 

UTL 350 M% 

lIHrey ,06e 548 S', 

Ungrrtn 2215 131* 

UnK) 447 127, 


u u 

211 24 237, 237,- % 

350 74% 14% 14% 

5J8 81, 7% 7% - % 

2215 131* 13% 13% 

447 127, 12% 12% - % 


AUSTRIA 

1905 Oct. 25 Price 

High Low Sch % 

391 225~ Credit' start Pfd_ ~385~ 

555 SBO Go***er 1 495 

1,950 400 Interunfall 1,380 

345 222 Loandarbank-... 33B 

670 335 parlmooeer. 63B 

220 144 stayer Daimler— 146 

730 245 Velaoher Mag 719 

BELGIUM/LUXEMBOURG 

1983 Oct. 25 ' Price 


GERMANY 

1985 

High Low 


AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 25 Price 
Dm 


(JAPAN 


1983 

High Low 


— 

Banq. Gen Lux — 
Banq. Int. A. Lux 

Bakaert B. — 

Clment CBR. — 

Cocke rill 

Delhalze 

EBES 

Electrobel 1 

Fabrique Nat 

GB Inno BIN- 

GBLiBruxi.— 

Oevaert — 

Hoboken 

Intercom 

Kredletbank. — 1 
Pan HMga-— — 
Petrofina 

I Roy ale Beige — - 1 
Boc. Gan. Banq- 
Soo. Gen. Beige. 
Sonne 

Solvay — — 
Stanwlck Inti— . 
Trectionel— . — - 

UCB 

Wagon LM*. 


DENMARK 

1B8S 

High Low 



GMT Hldg— ... 

LOS.B. 

Jyske Bank..— — 
Novo Ind,..—.— : 
Prhmtbanken 
Provinabanken — 
Smldth (F.Li B— 
Soph us Be re rid - 
Super! os 


St— Safe* High law lmt Oeg 

8W*) 

UBAkU ,15r 87 fl 87, V, 

USCoi 1.08 181 25 24% 2te,- % 

UFnGrp 70 71* 7% 7% 

UFotFd .05e 36 17% 17i, 171,- % 

UGrtn 1^4t 100 7% 7 7%+ % 

UPresd 10 11% 11% 11% - % 

US Art 654 15-16 413-18 4 13-18 -1 

US Bcp 1 319 261, 26% 26% 

US Cep 36 3 »t »t 

USOsgn 47 3 27, 3 

US HCS .081134 27 25>* 25% -1% 

USSIteM .12 526 4% 45-16 4516 - % I 

US 5cr 30e 429 17% 171* 17% + % 

U8 Tre 120 464 35% 35% 35% 

UStatn 30 281 21% 21% 21%+ % 

UnTrtOT 68 24% 34% 24% - % 

1 UVaBs 1.64 182 42% 417, 421* + % 

UnvFm 93 19 18% 19 + U 

UnvHB 237 12% 1Z% 12% - % 


FRANCE 

1985 

High Low 


Oct. 25 Price 
Fra. 


1,775 1,555 Emprunt «rt 1973 1,555 1 

8,829.0 7.355 Emprunt 7% 1873 B.083 i 

300 235.2 Accor 261.5, 

720 508 Air Liquids — 545 - 



UnPIrtr l.OBt 236 27% 26% 27 + % 

UnTBCS 150 8 62 61 52 - % 

UACms JOS 178 22i, 21% 21% - % 


303 239.5 Cofimeg— 28B 

2.448 1,510 Damart— 1,510 

1,625 1.02S Darty 1,580 

864 580 Dumez S-A— 740 

750 529 Eaux iCic Gem- 655 

250 177 Elf-Aqultalne 184 

3,130 1 ,8 10 Eaallor. 1,830 

792 651 Gen. Occidentals 654 

134 69 I metal 75.6 

583 361 LefargeCcppae. 536 

2,720 2,221 L'Oraal — 2,369 

2,395 1,850 Legrand— 2,030 

265.4 145.5 Matrons Ptionlx- 171 

1,980 1 .500 Matra SJ) 1,500 

1.235 735 Mlchelin B 1,110 

3.235 2,078 Midi (Orel 3,235 

2,040 1.745 Moet-HenneESy - 1^35 

116.5 61,3 Moulinex — 54.4 

108.8 73.2 Word Eat. 107.4 

805 641 Pernod Rlcard... 701 

563 417 Perrier 420 

277.5 205 Petrol ex Fra. 263 

420 240 Peugeot S.A Sag 

307 177.5 Pnntemps iAu.L* 2Bg.5 

344 212 Radiotech. 344 

1,579 1 19.2 Redouts 1,540 

1,790 1,368 Roussel- Uclaf 1,495 

379 281 senmeg — 353 

1741.7 1,160 Skic Realign d— 1,270 

2,760 2,200 T elemac Elect..- 2,550 

590 410 Thomson 1 CSF 1 ... 562 

260.5 230 Valeo—. 245 

SWITZERLAND — — 

1985 Oct 25 Price 

High Low Fr», 

4,595 2,230 Adlia Inti 4,396 

920 688 Ausulase — 688 

3,920 3,555 Blank Lau 3,900 

1.850 1,380 Brown Boveri 1.760 

3.625 2,470 Clba- Gdgy 3,450 

2.850 2,030 do. iPart Certs’ 2,800 

3,210 2,325.Credlt Suisse 3,200 

3,510 2,610 Eleetrowatt 3,450 

1,150 605.Fischer iGao) — 1.130 

107,875 53,500 HDlf-RaehePtCts 107,875 
10,775 8,275 Hofl Roche 1>10. 10,775 
7,950 5,535 Jacobs 5 u chard. 7.BS0 

3|430 1.BP0 Jelmoll 3,450 

2,350 1,570 Landis A Gyr..... 2,226 

7,770 5,600 Nestle 7,750 

1,720 1,290 Oer-Buetirie. 1.500 

403 269 Pirelli 400 

g,100 7,000 Sandoz rBri 8,750 

1,600 1,140 Bandoz iPtCtsi... 1,516 
940 630 Schindler iPtCta*- 8l5 

1,720 1,000 Sikdu. - 1,720 

5, B10 3,785 Surveillance A... 6.810 

1,555 1,048 Swissair 1,540 

513 356 Swiss Bank 513 

13,300 B.375 Swiss Reinsce.- 12.000 
6,520 1*430 Swiss VolksbK. 2,230 
4,760 3,560 Union Bank- .... 4,760 
4,760 3,310 Wlnter.hur 4,650 
5,800 5,200 Zurich Ins 5.590 


241.5 100.3 AEG-Telef 241.5 

1,810 861 Allianz Vers. — i.boo 

272.5 176 J BASF 270 

260.3 185 Bayer. 259.9 

448 309.S Bayern Hypo. — 426.5 

450 31S-2 Bayern-Vercin— 426 

394.5 281 BHF-Benk.. — — 389 

513 351 BMW 503 

284 1B7.5 Brown Boverie ... 253 

263.8 162.1 Commerzbank... 261 

173.2 114.5 Conti Gumml— ... 165.5 

1.076.5 598.5 Daimler-Benz— ._ 1,073.5 

514 338 Degussa — ■ 496 

206 150 D'ache Babcock. 201 

688 583.5 Deutsche Bank- 679.5 

342.5 178.9 Dresdner Bank «. 338 

217 - 147 GHH 216.S 

622 460 HoehUaf 800 

258.7 182.5 Hoeohst 258.5 

I54.B 97.5 Hoaaeh Warlut-. 158.6 

528 380 Holzmann 1 P 1 522 

226 163 Horten — 214 

401 27 Mussel - — 370 

294 206 Karstadt- 287 

529.5 20S.6 Kaufhof— 329 

3213 247 KHD 315 

88 59 Kioeckner B6.7 

620 361 Unde 598.5 

418.5 180 Lufthansa 2233 

200 143.5 MAN. 195.5 

265 149.7 Mannesmann— 250 

976 509 Mercedes Hid— 958 

364.5 217.6 Motel tgesell..-.. 343 

2,300 1.062 Muencn Rueek— 2 105 

605 507.5 NiXdOrf 571.5 

1,525 1,025 Porsche 1,349 

356 B40 Preussag. 296.5 

220.5 150 Rhein West Elect 208 

390 238 Rosenthal—... 304 

625 439.6 Sc he ring 625 

663.5 478.4 Siemens. — 636.1 

171 86.4Thys»an 167.7 

290 174 Varta..- — 285 

278 165.7 Veba— — — 275.5 

165 122 V.E.W.. 145 

359 300 Verein-West.. — 359 

373 1B9 Volkswagen 368 

NORWAY 

1985 Oct 25 Price 

High Low Kroner 

172.5 124 Bergens Bank 159 

464 335 Borregaard 446 

171 134 Christiana Bit. .. 1623 

171 134.6 Den NorskCredit 1623 

155 ioe El kern- - 109.5 

237 178.0 (Cosmos- 1873 

211 155 Kvaemer 1683 

408 302 .Norsk Data 408 

1593 96 Norsk Hydro. — 139.5 

280 217.5 Storebrand SBO 

ITALY 

1985 . Oct 25 Price 

High Low Lire 

26,600 lB,400Banca Com'le .... 24,100 
424.75 665 Bastogl IRBS— - 424.75 

9.200 3,350 Bllnvest 5,500 

3,772 2,169 Cent rale 3,410 

6.200 3,876 Credlto Varcslno 5,750 

4340 2,065 Flat 4,478 

103 46 Flnsider. — 

64,400 34,450 Generali iAsac.‘~ 62,600 
53,000 24,820 Italcementl 46,520 

1.049.5 622 La Rlnaseente... 920 

9,525 1,540 Montedison 9,340 

7,792 5,825 Olivetti 2,299 

6.520 3.460 Pirelli Co 6,220 

3,310 1,926 Pirelli Spa -. 3,050 

7,120 4,320 Salpem — - 6.960 

3,965 8,103 Snia BPD- 3,905 

,21,200 12,420 Toro A sa iC — 19,100 

15,950 9,475 do. Pref 14,885 

NETHERLANDS 

1655 Oct 25 Price 

High Low FIs 

250 188.5 ACF Holding 248 

101.3 78 AEGON . — — 99 

275 194 Alhokf. 275 

128.2 100.5 AKZO 1263 

525 369 ABN 625 

76.5 62.7 AMEV 75.6xc 

90.2 66.6 AMRO- - 90.2 

179 146.6 Bredero Cert..— 171 

223 12.8 Bos Kails Wastm. 15.6 

114 76.5 Buehrmann-Tet- 109 

38.7 27.7 Cal land Hldgs— .- 28.7 

191.5 169 Dordtsche Perm 175.7 
1453 117.5 Elsevier -NDU nv_ 145.5 

88.5 43.liFokker 80.1 

238.2 17S.6kjlxt- Brocade*-... 238.2 

180.3 146.1Meineken 180.3 

70.4 67.2+4009 even s — 653 

64 41 3|lnt- Mueller 62.4 

64 47.3IKLM. 643 

49.6 43 (Naarden- - 49.6 

78.2 65.6 Mat Ned Cart— 743 

217.3 148 Ned Mid Bank—. 2033 

190.5 158.0 Nedlloyd — 183 

364 2&8.5iOce Crimen 364 

31.8 25.6 Ommeran iVanL. 263 

76 69.7 Pakhood — 723 

63.7 45.3 Phillips 49.4 

78.3 69.6 ROMOO 77.7 

141.7 131.3 Rodamoo 133.2 

71.1 623-Rbllnco 703 

46.9 43.5 Ro rento 46.6 

2103 172.5 Royal Dutch 188.5 

365 314 Unilever — 338.7 

2633 142 VMF Stork. 249 

236.5 196.2 VNU — — 2363 

808.5 164.6 Wessanan — - 203.5 

126 92,5 West Utr Bank . 94 


Oct. 25 Price 


SINGAPORE 


Oct 25 Price 


High 

Low 


AusL S 

, High 

Low 

Yen 

5.93 

4.33 

ANZ Group 

5.10 

1,555 

1.040 Ajinomoto 

.. 1,160 

1.1S 

1.01 

Alliance Oil Dev. 

1.055 

755 

415 AI1 Nippon Air . 

.. 595 

2.52 

1.75 

Ampol Pet 

2.52 

! 2.097 

1,195 Alps Electric .. 

1.540 

X.S2 

0.75 

Ashton 

1.0 

1,100 

621 Atahi Chem . .. 

.. 767 

3.08 

1.88 

Aust. Cone. Ind.. 

3.08 

1 B2B 

769 Asahi Glass.. .. 

050 

3.4 

2.8 

AusL Guarantee 

2.B6 

975 

752 Bank Tokyo.. . 

763 

3.0 

8.28 

AusL Nat. Inds.-. 

2.93 

576 

500 Bridgestone. .. 

.. 562 

3.10 

2.4 

A PM 

3.06 

745 

509 Brother Inds... 

. 545 

11.8 

4.7 


11.6 

1.480 

880 Canon 

.. 1.190 


Ball Res 10.7 

Bond Corp Hldgs 2.33 

Borol 3.4 

Bougainville 2.0B 

Brambles Ind 4.4 

Bridge Oil- 2.33 

B. H. Prop 9.08 

CRA 6.78 

C6R 3.62 

CaatJemaine Tys 8.00 

Coles 4.39 

Comalco “A" 135 

Consolidated Pet 0.45 
Costain Aust 2.35 

Dunlop Olympic. 3.72 

Elders 1X1 3.94 

Energy Res.-— 1.75 
Gen. Prop. Trust 2.14 
Hardie •Jamesi- 3.55 
Hartogen Energy 2.37 
Herald WyTimes 5.8 

iCIAust 2.25 

Jimberfana F.P_ 0.32 
Kiaors Gold ....... 0.13 

Lend Lease - 634 

MIM 2.7 

Mayne Nikless. . 3.35 
Myer Emporium. 3.6 
Nat Aust Sank.. S.O 

News 8.8 

Nicholas Kiwi... 2.3 
North Bkn Hill... 235 

Oakbridge 1.5 

Pan continental- 1.B8 
Pioneer Cone — . 2.55 

Poseidon 3.76 

Oueensland Coal 1 .54 
Reckltt A Coiman 3.95 

Repco.. 1.50 

Santos. 5.5 

Smith >Howard>.. 6.3 
Tho«. Natwide. 2.48 

Tooth - 5.6 

Vamgas 3.65 

Western Mining.- 3.66 
Westoac Bank.... 5.2 
Woodside Petrol 1.41 
Wool worths-.... 3.4 
Wo r maid Inti... . 3.9 


'HONG KONG 


1985 

High Low 


19.2 Bank East Asia- 
10.6 Cheung Kong — 

12.3 Chino Light.— .— 

0.71 Evergo 

40.26 Hang Seng Bank. 
1.56 Henderson Land. 
5.40 HK China Gas— - 

6.65 HK Electric - 

5.55 HK Kowloon Wh. 

532 HK Land ...» 

6.85 HK Shanghai Bk. 
4.97 HK Telephone. . 

18.5 Hutchison Wpa- 

0.6S Intnl. City- — 

8.05 Jardme Math — 
6.1 N w World Dev . 

1.95 Orient O'seas 

7.9 SHK Props. 

0.92 8hell Elect 

20.3 Swire Pac A— ... 

6.1 TV-B 

1.65 World Int H'Wgs 


1985 

High Low 


Oct £5 Price I 
Kroner! 


106 AGA. 

174 Alfa Laval B_ 

28SASEA 1 Free).. — 

335 Astra ’Free> 

97 Atlas Copco — .... 

216 Cardo .Free 

113Celiuk»a ■— 

122.5 Electrolux B.... 
191 Ericsson B.._ — 

293 Esselte — 

149 Mo Och Domtjo„ 

162 Pharmacia 

327 SaabScaniaFree 

315 Sand vlk 

240 Skandia- - 

42 Skan Enskllda— . 

169 SKF 

13 1 Sonesson’s — 

130 st Kopparbergs 
140. Sven Handelsbn. 
180 Swedish Match- 
211 Volvo B iFreei 


SOUTH AFRICA 
1985 

High Low 


High 

Low 


s 

21 

— — - — - 

— 

— - — - 

— — 

12.7 

1.86 

1.29 

Boustaad Hldgs. 

1.57 

89 

3.18 

2.34 

Cold Storage 

3.1B 

3.3 

6.4 

4.76 

DBS . ..... 

5.BO 

4.5 

6.5 

4.7 

Genting 

6.05 

14.5 

2.59 

1jB6 

Haw Par. Bros 

2^0 

56 

3.32 

2.30 

Hong Leong Fin. 

2J54 

70 

2.74 

2.1 

inch cape Bird— 

2.1S 

32.5 

1.9 

1.0S 

Keppei Shipyard 

1^2 

5.85 

6,45 

5.25 

Malay Banking.. 

6 

15.80 

2.6 

2.11 

Malay Utd. Int. 

2.42 

15.65 

1.05 

0.76 

Multi purpose — 

0.84 

2.6 

9.55 

7.B5 

OGBC _ 

8.50 

47 

4.36 

2.59 

DUB. 

2.7B 

24.35 

1.7B 

1.30 

Public Bank. .... 

1.42 

16.00 

2.16 

1.63 

Burte Darby 

1.B7 

21.25 

6.85 

6.40 

Singapore Proas 

B^O 

9.0 

3.79 

2.98 

Straits Trading 

3.12xc 

29.75 

2.93 

2.37 

Tate Lee Bk. ... 

2.53 

7.45 

4.66 

3.32 



3.6B 

6.2 


l.l5Abercom . — 

6.65 AE A Cl 

46.0 Allied Tech....— 
39 Anglo Am Coal 
22 Anglo Am Corp» 
,5 1 Anglo Am. Gold- 
13.65 Barclays Bank. - 

9.6 Barlow Rand 

60 Surfeit ...... ... 

1.8 CNA Gallo 

3.1 Currie Finance... 

8.07 Da Bears 

40.25 Driefonteln™ ™. 

39 fs Cedukl 

£2.75 Gold Fields S-A - 

3.6 Kighveid Steel . 

B.77 Nedbank 

11.3 OK Bazaars 

1 Protea Hlgs_... 

29 Rembrandt 

14.78 Rust Plat - 

11.75Safren 

6.1 Sage Hldgs .... 

53 6A Brews .. 

19 Smith 

Tongaat Huletts. 
l.lSUmseo- . .. 


2.060 1.350 Casio Comp 1,820 

760 605 Dalel 730 

1,990 1,320 D.a lchi Kan. Bk. 1,500 
337 197 Din Nippon Ink . 296 

1,190 952 Dai Niponp Ptg .. 1.130 

995 S32 Dniwa House 880 

1.060 631 Daiwa Sec 045 

2,002 1,183 Elsal 1.260 

9.300 6,050 Fanuc 7.500 

1,840 1,290 Fuji Bank 1,520 

2.180 1,550 Fuji Film 2,080 

1,320 BOS Fujisawa ... 041 

1,260 865 Fujitsu 1,000 

455 31ZFurukawa ElecL 544 
2,450 1,600 Green Cross. 2.210 
973 677 Hclwa Real Est - 785 

893 630 Hitachi 725 

1,210 1,020 Hitachi Credit.. 1.080 

1.650 1,110 Honda 1.220 

1,640 844 Indl. Bk. Japan.. 1.160 

218 140 ish’kawaiima Hr. 173 

«89 320 Iguzu Motors 380 

475 323 414 

3.160 2,270 (to- Yokado 3,040 

8.060 4,860 JAL 6,100 

950 660Jusco 911 

598 269 Kajlml 499 

965 724 Kao Soap » 911 

213 136 Kawasaki Steel 145 

790 548 Klnn 765 

240 144 Kobe Steel , 195 

610 433 Komatsu 517 

748 601 Komshlroku 730 

416 316 Kubota 384 

953 518Kumagal 715 

7,100 3,050 Kyocera. 3,870 

418 300 Marubeni 343 

1,590 925 Marui 1.450 

492 395 Mazda Motors.... 420 

581 459 Me<ja Seiko. 560 

1,690 1,050 MEI 1,210 

1,790 1,320 M'bishi Bank . . 1,460 
572 343 M'bishi Cnem..... 492 

709 512 M'bishi Corp 590 

410 335 M'bishi Elect .. 356 

1,130 539 M'bishi Estate 1,030 

478 234 MHI 394 

1,280 930-MitGU! Bank 1,120 

494 324 Mitsui Co 4X6 

1,140 592 Mitsui Estate .. 985 

262 185 Mitsui Toatsu .... 232 

7£5 580 Mitsubishi 630 

. 840 355 Nikko Sec ! 765 

1.480 1,150 Nippon Denso. .. 1,420 

1,250 900 Nippon Elect 1.150 

„ TOO 322 Nippon Express.. 613 

2.400 1,040 Nippon Qakkl.. .1,470 

1,510 730 Nippon Kogaku-i 884 

162 130 Nippon Kokan....' 140 

999 700 Nippon Oil , 770 

693 44B Nippon Seiko.. . I 484 

790 520 Nippon Shmipani 720 

204 145 Nippon steel .. ..| 169 

424 325 Nippon Sulsan. . 370 

3BO 226 Nippon Yusen... 342 

665 575 Nissan Motor— . 592 

548 452 Nisshin Flour 478 

1,390 885. Nomura- 1,130 

1,430 890 Olympus 1,050 

411 291 Onada Cement .- 336 

950 700 Orient Finance . 940 

3,540 2,250 Orient Leasing 2,470 

3,270 1,510 Pioneer. 1,670 

1,050 791 Ricoh 1,050 

1.400 960 Sankyo 1,080 

1,720 1,170 Sanwa Bank 1.300 

499 386 Sanyo Elect. .... 415 

701 399 Sapporo ... 591 

989 535 Sekisul Prefab. . 860 

9.440 8,100 Seven Eleven... 8,290 

1.180 740 Sharp .. . 855 

481 221 Shimizu Constn. 369 

930 642 Shlonogi 780 

1,350 1,030 Shiseido - 1,260 

252 199 Showa Danko.. .. 218 

5.020 3.360 Sony. 3.890 

2,080 1,600 Sumitomo a-ink. 1,700 
281 200 S'tomo Chem. 265 

866 576 8'tomo Corp. . ■ 716 

957 661 S'uomo Elect 841 

169 143 S'tomo Metal— 144 

445 195 Taisei Corp 335 

717 355 Taisho Marine .. 550 

920 725 Takai Kobe Bk. 726 

950 73STakeda 884 

6,550 3,510 TDK- 4,lS0 

562 429 Teijin 513 

1.300 922 Toa Nenryo 1,050 

1,200 855 Tokai Bk 1,010 

1,050 750 Tokio Marine— . 913 

2,750 1,400 Tokyo ElectPwr 2,390 

355 160 Tokyo Gas. 303 

626 301 Tokyu Corp- 5S1 

911 786 Toppan Print.... 803 

578 426Toray- 525 

435 339 Toshiba Elect .... 379 

1,570 507Toyo Seikan 1.S40 

1,380 1,000 Toyota Motor -... 1.110 
274 217 UBE Inds. 226 

3.440 1,260 Victor 1.370 

835 650 Yamaha 665 

925 580Yamaichl Sec- 715 

940 610Ynmozakl 901 

789 351 Yasuda Fire. .. 557 


1985 Oct 25 Price 

High Low P'ta i 

585 505 Bco Bilbao 384 

331 305 Bco Central.. .. . 325 

220 192 Bco Exterior 205 

hU. li* Bco Hispano 162 

WO 330 Bco Popular.... 390 
372 324 Bco Santander 372 

525 399 Bco ViZoaya... .. £25 

155.5 127 oragados.. l&l 

,94 70 Hidrola 85 

109.6 81.2 Iberauero. 101 

1B5 125.5 Petroleoc ...... 145 

$35.7 94.S Telefonica. ] 88.7 

NOTES— Prices on this page aie 33 
auotod on ihe individual exchanges 
and are last traded prices S Dealings 
suspended, xd t* dividend. »c Ex scrip 
issue. »r Ex ngnts. xu Ex oil. 
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Financial Times Monday October 28 IS 


Closing prices * October 25 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


121 

H*h l m 

Vh is 

77% ft 
SO. 29*4 

2ft 18*| 
Z5>9 S3 
U 7% 

W§ »«% 

27 10% 

Zft IP, 
GO 3ft 
29 b ift 
3<% 11? 

101 * 7 % 

19 15% 

20 134 

a a 

3t 3 
3 St 

raj 

ft 2% 
57 

2«» 17i a 

a a. 


Sort Hr. YU 

AAR J6 £514 

A<K 12 

AMR 7 

amr prata as 

ANR #£67 11. 
Art. 

ASA 

AVX J 

azp ai 

Abtt_jfc1.40 
AceoWMSO 
AcjdbC .40 
AcmeE.32b 

AdaEa 1.93s 
AdmMI J£ 

AdvSysSa 
AMO 

Advest .12 
Aerffu 
Aemu 2M 
Aett. #5.4 te 96 
Aihtiwb 1.90 34 6 

AHren 

AirPnl 1.48 2 7 11 

AlrbFrt .GO 2.8 12 
AIMoa S.10B 87 

MAP #A192 13 


234 

1 to 

2 It 7 
25 U 
22 17 

34 

4.4 11 
11. 

13 7 
16 21 

35 

1.4 19 
13 

5.6 IS 


Om Rn 
low man 

23 &% 22 22 -% 

118 9| 1S% 1 ft +% 

3810 39*2 39 38*4 -*4 

6 23% 2314 23% + *, 

38 2«4 24% 24% +% 

is* ifl»4 10 (0% 

147 37 38% 36*4 +% 

27 11% 10% 11% + % 

817 35*4 25 28% -% 


441 50% 56% 


29 23 


86 

75 


65*, 

10 

W, 

Vi 

12% 


AIaP dpi 87 11. 


22% 22% -U 

JOB 12% 11% 11% +% 

38 7% d 7% 7% 

81 17% 17% 17% 

7 18% 18% 18% -% 

47 14% 14% 14% +% 

318125 2«% 24% -7, 

S ft % 9L 2i 

2874 48% 47% 47% +1* 

20 56% 5ft 56% +% 

UT 38 351, 35% -% 

5 2,- 2*i 2% + % 

1520 547 B 54% 5*1, -% 

383 21% 21% 21% -% 

" 1% +% 
30% -% 


54 1% 

13 31% 


AtaP pi 9 11. 


It 


33*4 26% 
31% 39U 


1.8 17 
£5 12 


30% 27% 
32 21 


30 20 % 

89% 7214 


3.5 


2®, 20% 
20% 16% 
96 85% 

3*% 5B% 
24 16% 

2314 IS 1 ! 
45 42 

63 58% 

111 106% 
51 47% 

91, a% 

34% 24 
29% 22% 
381, 30 
30% 23% 
19% 111* 
38% 29*4 
34 22% 

140% 98% 
2% J% 
2S% 1G 
70 53% 

30% 25% 
7B% 547 fl 

117% SB% 
30% 20% 
28% 201] 
80% 47% 
25% 22% 

52% 42 
114% 103 
20% 177, 

30% 25% 
11 51, 

Sft 441, 
27% 18% 


1.9 

53 

12 


88 9 
55 


1-20 3.7 30 
■10j 


KL 

16 25 
£7 


24% 19% 
49% 34% 


25% 14 
35% 23% 


16 B 
71% 47% 


36% 28 

13% 7% 

66% 48 

48% 26% 
97% 73 
91% 62 
151 114 


28% 16 
47. 27. 


AtaP # 944 
AIbP plUB 12 
MakAir .IS .9 7 
AffirW S .38 
AlbMa .76 
Alcan 120 51 46 

McoStd SO 16 12 

AtoxAia 1 
Ataxdr 
ABgCp 1.541 
Alglm 1.40 
Algtn #2.19 
At# plC11.251£ 
MlgPwZTO £0 9 

AitenG .80b £6 15 

AHdPd 11 

AWS#m 9 

AldS fflCS. 74 11. 
AMS pfO 12 II. 
AUdStr £20 3 7 8 

AlliaCh 
AilsC Pi 
AU.TL1.S6 
AULT #206 
Alcoa 
Am ax 

Arran* # 3 
AmHosl to 
AHos WiSQ 
AmAgt 
ABakr 
ABramfiSO 
ABrd p(£75 
ABrd 0(2.67 
ABdcsM.fiD 
A8UM .86 
ABuaPr.64 
AmCanZ90 
ACart #260 
A Can pi 3 
ACan pi >3 75 12 
ACapBtt.20 11. 
ACapC£51e £3 
ACentC 38 

ACvan 1.90 16 14 

ADI .92 13 27 
ABPv»£26a 11 S 
AmExpt.36 
AFaml s .48 
AGrrCO T 
AGnl «A 
AGn pfDZ 64 4.1 
AHertt 120 35 10 

AHotet 
AHome£90 
AHosp 1.12 
AmdchSSO 
AlnGrp .44 
AIGp p(S 85 


57 8 

2180 80% 


*10 83% 
*100 70 



-1 

TO* TO" -1% 
1788 t»% 1ft 161, - 1% 
11 23i„ 23 23% 

29% 29% -% 


82 X 


4210 24% 23% 23% -% 

46 33% 33% 33% -% 

278 281* 297, —% 

24 28 27% 273. — % 

6 60 7B% 73% -% 

ITS 26% 25% 2514 

5 18% 1®, 18% +% 

94*4 95 


3 95 

763 
198 


a Ss » 


_ 23% 

23 17% 167* 167b ~% 

2588 43% 43% 42% -% 
_ “ 6ft 597, +% 


50 60 


5 107% 106*4 107% - ^ 


10 
£9 8 
91 
4.8 
14 20 
17 14 
25 13 
5.2 10 
It 
£2 


1707 60 59% SB% 

73 4?* 4% 4% 

1 29% 29% 29*4 

25 267, 26% 28% -% 

1 STi. 371. 37I4 - % 

1163 331, 32% 32% 4% 

479 11% 11% 11% -% 

2 30 29% 30 -% 

4578 30% 28% 30% -11 

1 129 129 129 +3 

191 7% 1% 1% 

43 25 24% 24% -% 

453 57% 50% 50% -% 

786 29% 29% 29% -% 

6 561. 58 581. - % 

192 ulT7%1T7 117%+% 

23 241. 231} 23% -% 

356 2SJ* 251, 25% 

190 5ft 351* 56% +% 

6 24% 24% 24% -% 

3 483. 46*4 46% '*4 

10 11!% 717% ?»% + % 

25 20% 201* 2jji* -% 

261, 26% 26% +% 

“ 5% g, -% 

50% -% 


12 14 
19 15 
12 9 


479 u277* 26** 27** +1 

725 21*, 21% 21% 

3912 431, 43 43% -% 

374 25% 24% 24% -% 


&2 11 
£4 16 
7.3 9 
.5 23 
19 


.72 IS 10 


29 

13% 


13% 


16% 12i 4 
15% 11% 


35% Zffl. 
67% 35% 
76 46% 

58% 51 
24% 18 

41% 33 
42 34 

27% 17 
69% 44*. 
28% 14 
72% SJ% 
18 6% 
SEP. £9 
44% 26% 
50 24% 

23% S% 
29% 19% 
28% 16% 
16 4 

70% 50i. 
37*, 27i, 
22% *1% 
.23% 12% 
36 2E% 


316 
It 
15l 
67 9 
£3 10 
1.1 11 


9£ 
9.4 
17 6 
£1 
14. 7 


.4 21 


4.6 9 


45% 30 

*'i 1% 


11 
19 9 
19 15 


2«, IB*. 
27% 19*4 


46*4 31% 
131, 0% 
271. 17 
39% 23% 
78 51% 

19% 13% 
16*. 9% 
15% 10*, 
12 % 9 % 

a & 

38% 15% 
15% 8% 
24% 16% 

30% 26% 
104% S’ 
251, 14 
34% 16 

15-16 % 
71% 6% 
22% 15% 

38% »8% 
36 29% 


21 

59 

£9 33 
1.8 16 
£4 14 
£3 13 


.3 34 
11 8 
£4 11 


11 

9.3 33 
28 

.6 12 


£4 9 


34% 23% 
16% 11% 


30% 16 
27 16% 


27% t«J, 
37 23S, 


45% 37% 
44% 35 

38 24% 

23% 18% 
29% 22% 
661' 42 
1561* 100% 
17% 10% 


291; 18*. 
54% 35% 


5% 


M% 


4% 

17% 

26% 

10 


38% 2* 
27 17% 


26% «% 


14% 6J. 

35% 21% 
»*'* 15 


24% 18% 
2% % 


ID 2% 
30% 19% 


18% 11% 


11% 


23*4 W*. 

46 38% 


IOI4 6% 


62 46*. 

5S% 37% 

54% 49% 


bG% 49 
471, 31% 


3314 20% 

2234 «'( 


47 39% 

74*, fill. 


16% 13% 

32% 26% 


75% S0-", 
27 21% 


1^1 9 
391, ia 


19i, 


4t% 25% 
29% 18*, 
13% 6% 
3S, N% 
16*, Ti% 
27i, 20% 
3<% 25% 
393, 31*4 
47 28 


863, 521? 
16% 12% 


AMI 
Am&fcH 
APrestJs.SQ 
ASLFla 
ASLFI pl£l9 
AShip .00 
AmSU 1.60 
AmStor .64 
AStr ptAA38 &1 
AStr pfBB.80 12 
AT&T 1.20 59 15 

AT&T pi 3. 64 
AT&T p!374 
AWatr s 1 
AMTOt pIT 43 
AmHotQ.20 
AT r pr S84 8 3 
ATr K 
ATr 1*1 564 7.0 
Amarort.60 17 6 
AmasO .20 
AmoO wl 
AmetaK .80 
Amtac 
AmJeoc 
Amoco 3.30b 
AMP .72 £3 27 
Ampco .30 £3 15 

Amrops 
AmSm 14 0 
Airamfl.GO 
Anncmp 
An log 
AncMrl.48 
AnCUyl-32 
AndrGr £4 
Angelic .60 
AniMim80 
Anheu ptlflO 4.9 
AnMr .28 1.7 16 

AnlfHNTUM 
Anmny.44b 
Apache .29 
ApehPwi 
ApchP un2 10 11. 
ApPw #4.10 13. 

ApPw ptlBO 
A# Ota 1.761 
AppMg 
ArchDn 14b 
AftP pf 158 1£ 
AnP# 1070 11. 

ArttBet .80 
AflrU 1.08 54 29 
ArlnCp 
Armco 
Arms pl£10 
AnnsRbU 
AfrtWln.30 
ArmW #175 
AroCp 1.20 
ArowE .20 
Aura .22 10131 
Amin s SO 10 9 
Asorco 
Aqwotneo 
AshIO pi*. SO 
AshIO pf3.9G 
AsdDGsl 40 
Attilonei.60 
AlCyEI 2.58 
AHFUCh 4 
AURc pH 80 
AtlasCp 
Augai .40 
Avua .69 
Arahmn.OSe 
AVEMC60 ■ 

Avery .GO 
A vial I n 
Avne* .50 
Avon 
Aydfn 

B B 

BMC ,12f 
BoimcoGO 25 10 

akrlna .92 59 13 

Baldor .36 1.B IS 

vjBMdU 
rlBUUpl 

Ball s .728.0 12 
BullyMI 20 1.2 

BallyPk 11 

61 (G£ si. 70 79 6 

Ball plB4 50 99 
BncOns 80 15 11 

BncCirn-54e £7 
BanTax 

Bandatf 20 £3 11 

BI>Bm 240 46 5 

BAB plB204e38 
BkNE dpts 19c 9 2 
HWVY 228 83 7 

BankVd 12 4 18 

BnhAm 60 59 

BkAm PU91G 1£ 
BkAm #7 Kin 13 
BkAm #268 
BkAH.yS 40 B G 12 
BdfikTr£70 4.3 6 
BkTr #£50 97 
BanrmtOe 2 15 
Bard .58 1 5 14 
BamGp 80 25 16 

BanuHtlO* 
BaryWr.GO 
BASIX 120 
Bwacn 78 
BaxtTr .37 
Baffin .20 
Bar5!&60 
Bearnta 1 
BttUCOl.BO 


1399 31% 31% 31% -% 

180 12% 12% 12% -% 

87 84 63% 63% -i, 

4 34% 33% 34% +% 

7 B% 9% 9% 

3412 55% 56 55% -% 

8671 479, 47% 471, -% 
324 81 90% 90S* +% 

709 SO 89% 89% -% 
49 148% 149% 149% +% 

1800 19% 18% 18% -% 
660 2*, 2% 2*| 


121 16% IIP, 


115 7% 
32 15 


a 


+t. 


7% 7% -% 

15 15 +% 

67 12% 13 12 

317 30% 29% 301, +% 

2GG 60% 60 60% +% 

81 72 71 72 +% 

27 58% 56*4 58% +% 

1889520% 20** 20% -% 
487 39% 39% 39% 

309 401, 40 40 -% 

71 27% zr 27 -% 

C0O 69% 89% OBI, +1% 

101 16% 15% 16 

7 SSI, 68 89 - % 

5 12% 121, 12«s +% 

2 607, 00% SO*, -1, 

8 44 43% 43% -% 

712 45 44% 44% -% 

22% -% 


3 22*, 


3.5 15 79 23% 22% 23 
36 22*ii 221, 22% 


79 4% 
2230 59 


4 4% +%• 

«»2 ?% -% 


1368 31% 31 31% 

372 12% 127, K% 


18 23b 22% 22% +V 

31 36 35% 36 +% 

182 41% 40% 41% +% 

205 3 2», 3 


188 20% 20% 20% +% 


32 25 24% 

47 447, 44% 447, +% 

4 13% 13% 13% 

17 251} 25% 25% +% 

4460 3614 34% 3S% -% 

167 73% 727, 72*, +% 

148 17% 18% 16* a +1, 

£19 T3% *2*8 12*, -% 

“ M 14 

11% 1J», +% 

15-16 15-16 
£17 W% 18% 18% +% 

54 31*4 31% 31% -% 

3 30 20% 30 +% 

271 191, 18% 19 -% 

53 13 12*, 13 +% 

1435 217, 21% 21% -% 

15 301, 30% 30% -% 

x40 101% 101% 101% -% 

160 2S% 25% 2S% -% 

224120% Wi 20 +% 

7- 16 1 


85 U 
137 12 
167 1 


65 


39% 

K 1 

am, 

27% 

51 

is% 

_ . 34% 

13-32 13-32- V3S3S% 


toe fed! 


P / SR 

Ok. W. 1 lOOtHigfe 

»»71)r M S3 » 870 34% 
Bucfl n 25 13 17% 

Bad© .64 £3 17 2063 19% 

£89 26 33% 
1556 24% 
4214 561 33% 
2.4 15 2271 40% 
47 22 688 401, 
U 75 54% 

.3 29 20 31% 
£6 25 100 €*, 
<511 676 21% 
13 11 9% 

8.7 8 W 

It 6 11% 

11. £4 13% 

£3 8 290 22>, 
S3 12 33 27 

£3 16 2737 567, 
B£8 1GB 32*4 


Cte* Pier, 
low Cuow Oca 


BW«HF>1J2 
BWrJiUq 
BlkMR si 88 
Boeings 1^)6 
BofceC t9Q 
BoteaC# 5 
BoitBer .10 
Bordensl.K 
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36% 21% Hunan .98 
31% 20*} Hunan .0 
4ft 28% HulCF .0 
32 ®4 Hydra! 2 


Huffy 40 <2 34 200 9% ft 9% -% 

HughTI .48 £6 939 ift 1ft tft -i, 

L4 12 0 2ft 22% 221, -% 

£4 13 830 2B% X 28 -% 

1.7 17 10 29% 28*4 2914 -% 

£4 II 485 33% 0 33 - 1, 

£3 11 X 31% SI*? 31% +% 

I i I 

35*4 25 1C ted 144U 15 1217 u30% 3ft 35% +% 

18% |4% ICM O .aae sa s? » 15% 

11% 8*. ICN 70 3M 10% 10% 1ft -% 

3D 223, ICN # 2.70 9.8 14 2ft 2ft 271; 

16% 15 INAM 1.0 11. 25 17i ( tft 17% — % 

2ft 21% IPTun ni.42» 6 5 1838 22 21% 22 + % 

17% 14*4 IRT Pr*tM£4 7 81 16 1ft 16 +% 

36% 2S», ITT Cp 1 20 10 5856 35*, 35 3S1, -% 


6ft 49 ITT pfK 461 

54% 49 ITT pK) 5 7.8 

48% 35*4 m #V£ 25 48 

0 si*, nr 0 <m £7 

19% 11% TU Int .0 5J 


9Z 85*, 8ft 65’} 
* T4% 64 — 


300 48% 4ft «?- +), 


87 86% 06^4 - *4 


XI 11% 11% 11% +% 


24*} 18 ldahoPsl.72 £3 8 243 21 ' 20% 20% -% 

17 5 MealB 1215 ft ft ft -1, 

27% 21% inPoxn-284 11. 6 480 23% 22% 23* 4 

“ 15% IIPow p)£04 12 <100017% 17% 17*, -% 


20 


3614 Z*% IIPow #178 11. 

54'} 46 IIPow #5.83 It 

4ft 32 (IPaw #447 72 

37*4 0 IIPow # 4 IV 


< 333034 % 33 34 % 

1 54 54 54 


<90037% 37% 37% ~% 
4 35 34% 35 +1 


30*4 K% nw 72 £4 13 7 29% 29% 2ft +% 

dO>« 31% ImpCMRIK £8 a 3884 37% 35% 36% - % 

12 7*, impico “ — ~ - - 

Ift ft MCO .20 1.9 

BPa « InftU #7.08 12 


8 67D 7% 7% 7% -% 

5795 111, 10% 10% -% 


0 51 IndlM pl7.78 U 

107 95*, MfliM # 12 it 

19% 15% MdlM pf£15 12 

20% 16 IndIM #2J5 12 

30*4 26*, IndIM pro 63 12. 

20 21% MdlM #2.75 10. 


<170 Si} 59% SB*, +% 
<200 68 0 0 
<60 10 70 10 

3 1ft 1ft 18% +*, 
8 19 19 19 -I, 

10 0% 29% 0% +*' 

84 u2S% 26*« 26*4 +*° 


28% 21% IndlGa s£04 7.9 8 24 25*, »% 25*, -1, 

7), 4*4 teem ,07j 245 ft 5% 5*" 

5ft W% Ingerfl 2J0 £2 15 10 50% 49% 49*. -% 

37% 30*4 MgR #238 04 2 K* 2 36% 36% 

15% 11 ingrTacJi £6 24 18 14*, ift 14*, +% 


• a-«a! 

Om Pm. 


fl Sh , _ 

Stock Dnl YU. E lOaiWBk tow OumOrn 

Midi# .38 «7g 7% 

MKtSt #4-75 It 


Mailed 1b 
M#iRb 
iragftsc 

MtoR pO-03 It 
Intgft #<25 *3. 

teOog n 

Jntteff # U0 1 £ 

IrrtRFn 
lapse 2ia« 
tetefcolM 
tetrts) .0 


10 4 ft « 2 % 42 % + 1 * 
£ 9 11 0 17 % * 0 % Tf 


2* -% 
. 28% 

4 33% 33% 3ft -% 

1423 ft ft 3% 


306 ft ft 
IK £ 1 % 71 
0 28% 0 


£0 56 8 


an »% 

17 9% 

w w% 

4.8 12 548 64*, 
£911 240 10% 


n 


6ft +% 
ift +% 


tetrtk 
Intmed 
btlMu .72 
IBM 
MCM 
MlFUvl.12 
fariHtev 

InlHr Wl 
IntH pfC 
IntH. #A 
IntH #D 

irtMin ia 

mate # 4 
tntMuRI 78 
lntPa#£40 
wrc e 

MtNrth240 
UUNI #H 1050 IQ 
lmpbG#.U 
MtSakr 
mwPwi.0 
InPar pQ28 
hdSecn 
InmEltM 
krwIIG £74 
k>waRa3-06 
Ipaico 104 
IpcoCp .36 
ImBnk TJ6 
UvBk #<74e £0 

J J 




18 *7 

247 9% 

.. 42 8 11 17 ... 

<40 14 13 7747 128*, 127% 128 -% 
.40 1.7 9 - 418 24 2ft 24 +% 


9 


w su 

SUk. Ok VL f IOOsHM* tot 

MeKetC40 £012 200 4ft dK. 

McLaw « 823 ft ft 

Mclakwt - 71 2 * 

McNeil 1 18 8 8 2ft £5% 

Mead 1.20 3 3 11 115 37% 38% 

Maarux J4 1013 n K Jft 

Uodbrt JO 21 14 41i 3ft aft 

18 7 868 48 4ft- 

98 242 2 ft 2ft 

12 13 If4 4ft 4ft - 

20 11 4 84% 64% 

2 3 IS 634 lift llftl 
1812 3C 64 . «*if 
£9 tf «S 2ft 27%.; 
6» ft ft 

r 4501ft w 

5.0 XU 33 91 

147 


MeBea 2« 

Ma»0ft#£» 

MeMff 14* 

MhcSIIK 

Marofc 120 

Mardto 1 

Wettyn.ua 

MeoOt 

MessPt 

MeuAtfiSe 

Maab .788 




14 18 211 33 3ft 33 +% 

1974 7% ft ft -% 

81 ft 4 % ft 

«J 49 48*. 48) 

28% 


“% 

1 28% 26% 26% -% 

2 31% 21% 21% 

69 11 238 38*, 37% 37% +% 

11 1 9B 38 38 +1 

<8 11 10 0 38 3ft -% 

£2 1442 *6% 45*, 45*, -% 

32* 9% 9% 9V 

£7 10 281 4ft 42% 4ft +% 

378 uRR 103 102 +% 


M£ #G7.0 » 

UtE #H£32 11 
MrtftMb K 
MhCn #£» 9.8 
MchERl.40 61 
MicWOy.0 
kutconiaa 
MdSUHJS 
MdRM 1 
MVC £16 8211 43 
MBWR .44 40 22 9 


•B. S. 


<1170*% 

W ft ft j 
3 3f ^ af .5 

61 11 1 17% 17%. 

1.4 30 277 ft 4%. 
4510 4820 5ft 5ft. 
<409 8% ft, 

W 31 A': & 

11% 1ft S 


11 . skv iu, acj 
9 82 ft 8% 
99 10 M 1ft 19% 
as 7 45 31*, 31% 


88 9 
£2 8 
50 7 152 40 


£7 13 92 38% 387, 38% 

13 17 21% 21% 21% +*« 

£6 9 172 19% 19% W% 

11. <320 30% 20% 20% -% 

S* +% 

£4 8 40 33 32% 32% 

254 34% 34% 3ft 

42 1P« T1% 11% 

387, 36% -1 
5 52% 52% 52% -V 

J 

JWT S 112 18 IT 24 2ft 28% 29% 

JWrer .0 1.7 10 232 3ft 33% 3ft -% 

Jamawyi2 .6 10 212 18% 18% 1ft 

JapnF 1.43a 12 » 11% 1ft ift -% 

- - - 858 *8% 4ft 46% +% 

<30 31 31 31 

30 74% 74% 7ft -ft | 

<400 100% 100% IMF} 

5 1ft 1ft 1ft -1* 


JeitPfl 1.82 11 7 

JwC # 4 » 

JetC # a 36 13. 
JerC # 11 It 
JarC # £18 12 


27% 22% 


Jexricr 
JohnJnlJO 
JohnC#J6a 
Jaryn 1 

Joanna .0 
JoyMlg1.40 


24 10 15, IS*, 1ft +% 


£8 15 2678 4ft 46*, ^ +% 


10 ft 
20% 1ft 


20% 

46 33*1 

41% 30% 

tft 12% 

201} 14% 
16% 15% 
H% ft 
94% IB 
40 0 

90% 19, 
£T% 17 
5ft 30V 
141} Wft 

3 % 

23% W% 
93 18% 

«fi 1ft 
115 33% 

90 ift 
83% 34% 
44 23% 

2% 3-18 

X 18*, 
29*, 23% 


<4 9 10 497, 4ft 

43 19 iM 23% 2ft 23% -% 

18 14 0 24*, 24% 34% -% 

63 14 311 23 23% 22*} -% 

K K K 

KOI .8* 25 II 1092 ft ft ft 
KLU -5H £8 8 1787 18*, 17% 18 -% 

XMl # 4 JO IQ 1 *4% «7, 44% 

Kmart 1.40 <1 10 30934 33% 33% -% 

KalsrAllS 


91% 15% 
38*, 33*i 

Si 

22% T7% 
44% 31% 
X 94V 
13% ft 

3ft 27 

S* I'? 
22 

. 23% 

£3. 

207, 11% 

30% 237, 
X 2ft 
4V 2*} 
33% 24 
32% M% 

? a 

SiS 


KatsCe JO 149 
KbiC #1.37 64 
Kaneb .40 £2 

KCtyPUX 
KCPL #4J0 12 
KCPL #£20 12 
KCPL p*233 “ 
KCSou 10 
KCSo pi 1 7.7 
Kan^llB - 99 5 


AS 1 } 59% — *a 

566 15% 14% 15 -% 

10 MS, Ml; 14*} -*» 

2 16% 1ft 1ft -% 

244 7*, 7% 7% 

It 4 988 21% 21% 21% “% 

<40 38% 37% 38*2 +2*, 


12 

£19 


8 19 18% 18% 

0 1ft 1ft -% 


3 . 

24 52% Sft 5ft -% 

<20 13 W 13 +% 

689 12 11*, 11% 

KanPUZ96 7 J 8 70 37% 37*, 37% 

KaPL #232 ia 4 221, 22% 22% -% 

j, 21l ai ^ 21% 

446 16% 16 Ift -% 

1 4ft 4ft 43% 

889 13% 13% 13% -% 

29 17 429 63% 62. 63% +V 

£9 6 632 4ft 4lV 4ft -% 


^ a, 


22% . . 

34% 20*, 
31% 21% 
5 ft 
151, 12 
37% 26% 
65V 84% 
68 0 

40% Z6% 

tft 10*, 
29 24% 

22% 1ft 
2ft 1ft 
1ft ift 
48 X 
8*: 


KaPL #223 10 
Katytn 

Kary #146 13 
KaufBr .40 10 5 

Keuoggi.84 
Keffwd T.X 
Ksnal 

Kenmt .90 
KyUDl £44 
KartOI " 


MNM 350 <5 13 1581 77% 77V, 

Mk#L £76 7.58 81 37% 38%^ 

Wanted 350 ft -fti 

Me# 5*3 « jr, 

Mobil £20 7.1 14 61# 31% 

xjMobH 60 V .6-1. _ 

UonftK .48 L7 11 130 98% ' 

811 1% ft*' 

W 15 40 49 ' _ 

£3X5 15 - 14% 15-a+v'-' 

57 C 35X44 or* +•• 

87 12 »0 30% 2ft 

£5 38 13% »" 

10. IQ 52 6% 8S 

19 12 K Ift 1ft 

<513 40 23*, 2? 

65 » 27 -28% 

<46 2184 50% «%. 

14 TO 76 43% 43V. 

4 0 14 41 90% 2ft 

IQ 10 157 17% W% 

£2 8 40 32% »/ 

ZO 33 187532% 31% 

22 X 14% 14% 

12 13 1825 u3ft 31 

11 13 11 Ift -t&% 

10.12 W, Tft 

N N N 

NAPCO 1 12 15 48" 

NBQ a 1.4Q 4.1 7 X 

N81 W HI If 

NCH .721613 a 20% 






21 1V32 6-18 11-32 + 1-3233% 95», 


<8 17 154 19 d19% 19 +% 

69 9 211 2ft 271} 27% 

4J 10 10% 10% W% “% 


KorG #1.70 69 12 19 18V 19 + % 


KerrMctiO 
Keycrpl X 
KeyCon 
Kaytms 48 
Kidde tX 
IQd prB 


13 0 180 33V 39*4 33% -% 

<5 8 X 99% X B 

97 5 4 4 -7, 

37 17 31 Tft 13% 13% -% 

14 10 1B53 3ft 35% 3ft +% 

447 It 85 85 85 +4 


S Sfe 


23% 15% 


31% 24% 
17% 11 
4% » . 

13% 5% 
IS .8% 
25V 81} 
68%. 31 
1ft: 8% 
15 10% 

Z9% 21% 
1ft ft 

27 £11, 

141, ft 
4% ft 
Ift 10% 
25** 10% 
281, ift 
5ft 41 
Z1 MV 
347, £57, 
48% 34% 
1ft ft 
28*, 1ft 


Kid #C 4 <7 10 » 85 85 + 5% 

KlmbCC.32 19 TO 734 61 60*, 0ft “% 

KnflhtnOB £2 18 333 34% 34*, 34% 

Knoga 16 147 1ft Ift 17% -% 

Koger £50 £3 48 138 27 2ft 2ft -% 

£3 X 13% Ift 13% +% 

£050 383 1ft 1ft 1ft -% 

<0 10 13% 13% 13% -% 

45 11 59 4ft 44 44% +% 

£0 15 81 20% 1ft 1ft - 1 

.8 10 82 X 343, 347, +% 

4.5 7 216 0 19% 18% ~% 

L L L 

LAC n 97 24% 2ft 24 -% 

LN H£94e £7 10 M 30*, 30% 30% 


Koimor .32 
Kopara .0 
Korea .53o 
Kroger 2 
KuWma .40 
Kyocer.3£i 
Kysor .88 


1ft M% 


15% 101, 
20, 15*, 
50*, 42% 

S* 

32% 22* 


LIE 19230 ia 

fctGCp 

LTV 

LTV< .431 <7 
LTV #B£29| 

LTV #Clft 
LTV #D.ft 
LOutet 
LflcIGe T.70 
LatergsJO 
Lairg #£44 
Lamurs.24 
LamSesObe 
Lawdnt J6 
LearPt .0 
LaarP #287 K 
LearSg 2 <3 9 

LsaRntS.40 
Lswy in. 50 
LeeEnt .92 
LagMsxSb 
LBQPMJ2 
LehVal 
Lenmn 1.58e 
Lamar JO 
LeucNts 
LOF MO 13 7 
LOF # <75 .66 


375 12 11% 1£ *% 

546 1% 1% 1% +V 

5520 8*, ft 6% +% 
S. .ft .ft ft +.% 

222 T2*i- 11% 12 +% 

13 33% 33 3ft. + 1% 

ft ft +% 

_ 11% IV , '% 
25*4 25% 25*4 ~% 

0*} ^« », -% 

s s -i 

u n% +% 

140 10% dio 10% -% 
17 20% 20% 20% 

201 47% 48% 4«% -1 
£7 13 16 15 Tft TS 
<8 14 172 SI*, 31% 31% -% 
£3 19 5 40*4 40% 40% -% 

1ft 18 10 - % 

u2ft 28*4 261, +% 


992 

21 90S if 
£7 8 7 

26381 43 
It 11 
£8 14 64 9V 
1.3108 72 
£0 16 104 
1.9 


a. 


1.3 13 27 
£0 11 58 


11. 

1.8 10 79 
3 14 

75 
3 


40 ft 
80 14% 


ft ft 
14*, 1ft 


11% 11% 11% +% 
19% 19% 19% -% 
4ft 42V +% 


a 


Ift Ift 


2 71 , 12 % 

46% 35*s 
Z3*j Ift 
93% 81V 
0 39% 

37 27 

54,8 2& 
3ft 2ft 
3ft 27% 


UttyCp.72 £4 14 144 20% 29% 

Ulty 120 3J 13 348 0 91% 91% +% 

LimHds.16 .0 X 80 25% 25% 35% +% 
<2 12 73 44% " “ 


28% 19% 
4% 2 


20% 1ft 
21% 


a 

23% 


45% 

SV 

18 


33% 


27% 


a 

a 


31V ift 
10% n% 
19% 12% 
31% 21% 
37*4 23*} 

»% 1§ 
a a 

32% 25*4 

**£ 
3ft 2ft 
23% 1*} 


UncNdl.84 
UncPl 2J4a 
Utton . fc 
Lockhd.700 
Lncdta JO 
Loews s la 
LOg)COil24 
Lomflm.40 
LomMta£44 
LomM wt 
LomasM 
LnStar 1.0 
LoneS pf£37 
LRjCo 
UL #E 
UL #X 
UL #W 
UL #V 
UL pAJ 
UL #T 
LR pfP 
UL #0 
LongOs .72 


4ft 


£6 5 23% 2ft 2ft 

£4 12 812 65 83% 84 - ft 


L6 6 2003 4ft 44% 44% -% 

2514 24 31% 31% 31% -% 

£2 12 816 45% 45% 4ft +% 

.7 19 4 35% 30% 36% 

<1 12 19 34% 34*4 34% +% 

8210 tB 26% 28% 28% - % 

0 2*8 


83 X 


2 V 2*8 "% 
19*8 1ft 


68 4 818 2ft 28% 28% -% 
10. 48 54 S3*, 63*, +% 


093 7% 
<20 X 
83 
18 


67, T -% 

X 25 

1ft W% Ift +% 
1ft 1ft 1ft +% 
13* 1ft 1ft 18% +% 

187 21% 21 21% +% 

24 1ft 181, ift -% 

54 1ft 138, 137, -% 

‘ 1ft *8*, . 16% 


64 


a 


£8 14 155 2ft Z7% X -% 

Loral -32 1.6 17 186 33% 33 33% +% 

LaGe# .57 £0 8 25 11% 11% 11% 

£8 11 2247 35% 34*8 35% +% 

42 38 147 19% 19% 19% 

“ « & a ® “'a 

110 a — — 

£5 8 10 £7 

02 10 US 83 


Latent! 1 
Lapse -80b 
UPL #3601 11 
LaPL #237) 12 
LouvGtfJB 
Lows! 2 
Lowes .X 


1ft 1ft -% 
2ft 2ft 
02% 82% +% 


1.8 13 173 22% 22*4 22*; -% 


Lubrtl 1.16 5.5 13 187 21% £1 2l£ -% 


Lu&ys .0 
LuckySI 16 
Lukene .48 


1.7 21 X 34% 34% 34*2 -% 

£1 12 1X1 23 22% 22% 

15 14 8 137, ift 13% +% 


IS 

- . 25% 
2ft Ift 
14% 10 

38 231, 

42% 34 

18% 11% 
137, 101, 
27 10 


M M M 

UACOMM 1.4 17 1748 17% 1ft 17 +% 

MCA a 46 8845 541, 521, 53% +2 

WCorp 1.40 7.6 8 1418 19 d18 18% -C 

MDC 32 10 9 1004 10% 10% 10% 

UDU 272 7.9 8 130 34% 34% 3ft +% 


— *, 


«t% _ 
38% T 
65 
55 


W, 3W 

171, ,9 
12*, 13 
2ft 24% 

*» -% 


3* 


17% M>% 

CT, 31*4 


27% 1% 
18*4 1ft 


21*8 1ft 
19*? HP, 
<2*4 30*} 

~ # 

, lit, 

38% 23% 
38% 

53% *P 
3ft 18 
1H, ft 
1ft 13% 
10 7Q 
75% 50% 
«% 28% 
« ft 


MBMGr44 ‘ £4 38 18 18% 

MGMG#A4 34 3 13 

MGMlMTOe J 416 25 

UGUuwt 9 9% 

b1acml».5& 1.8 16 322 31% 30% 31% -C 
btecy 116 1.8 17 9181 84 83*, 83% +r 

8.6 <620 49% 48 49% 

19 Ift 1ft 107‘ 

£2 9 469 52 50% 5ft - 1 

X 3 * 

1.4 40 14 


&4 S 


» 

15% ra% 


3% 1% 

ft 22% 
12% Ift 


85*4 48% 
ift ft 

*3*4 ft 

15% 11% 
»% 37*} 
62% 43 

31% £1 
2ft* 20% 
01, 


ft 21}' 
10% ft 


50 

64 

3ft 


MocypUJ* 

MadRas 
Msgtatiae 
MgtAst 18c 
Manhin 20 
ManWiK 
MamCs.lt 
MbHarO 20 
MfrH pW.13e 1£ 
MDH #5.439 It 
vJManvl 2 

yjMnv!# 

MAPCO 1 £8 8 

Marne 

Maicoe 

MarMKS BO 5.4 7 
MarM #4 876 £2 

Manoo&JS 
Mane .32 
Mart #1 a? 7.4 
Mar riot .54 
MrsMW£70 
MartM b 1 
MaryK .06, 

Masco 56 
MassMdO 
Massy F 
MasCp 3 
Masinctx 
MatsuE34r 

Matter 

Matei wi 
Moxam 
UayDStM 
Maylg £80 
McDr #2 2Q 97 
WcDr #280 
McOerll 80 
MdM M 
McOld .X 
McDrHd.90 
U#M>1.B4 
MeGrH 1.40 
Mclm g 


tj 


3 3 .L 

1ft ift +*, 


23 68 ift TSj 1ft -% 

6 22 66 17*, Ift Tft 

“ J " 3547 30B, 373, 381, - 1, 

11 53 ~ ' — - 

X 


52% 52*, + V 
4ft 4ft 4ft 

177 1ft 1ft U&, 

175 35% 34% 35% +% 
" ~ ?> ?< 


53 63 


-% 


3*; 

46 % 

154 33*, 

50 S3 __ 

8 34 428 36% W, 3ft +% 

£9 131 11% 10% m, +k 

5 IP, 16 “ ■ 

.6 18 378 — 


tft +% 
W% 93 


38 18 378 74% 73% 74% -% 
|7* **■ 


11 8 3342 31*, 31% 3ft 

14 418 13% 13% 13% - % 

1.7 16 298 X*, M 33% -% 

1.4 19 8 14% 14% 14% — v 


809 £ 5? S? :i 
S 7 5SS :? 


... ii-4 IMJ - 1* 

.6 W 608 M% 69, 65% -7! 

« 1087 14% imJ ijJ 

01 10% 10 - 

< 153 13 


Wl, -% 
12% 12% +% 
1311 778 57% 5ft Sft -ft 

4.5 12 39S u64% 6p KU -V, 

317 22% 2z% 221, -t 

10 6 251} 25% 25% 

11 682 «% 17*5 18 +% 

>« ft ft 3% +*, 

£1 15 . 40 9% 9% ft -% 

1.4 14 1334 65% 8ft « 

£6 7 2193 67% 65L H't -ft 

3.2 15 3130 45 431, 44% -T? 

‘ 271, 27% £71, * 


T3 _ » 
33% X 
a ift 

19 15% 

12% 9% 

a a 

X 2«} 
29*4 20% 
76*, 62% 
28% 21% 
20% Ift 
32% 2ft 
20% W% 
Sft 3ft 
19 12% 

ft ft 
4ft 34% 
3% % 

21 % 10 % 

X X 
sft «% 
10ft 81 

87% 53% 
17% 14% 
18% T< 
33*, 25% 
16% 12*, 
17% 10% 

Jft »% 

X 81, 
4ft 3ft 
53% 43 
19 13% 

80% 4S% 
451, 31% 

2ft »ft 


NCW0 1.52 18 8 1787 98), Sft 

NCR .80 £6 11 41X84% 33% 

M. MJO LS 1340 u Tft, 1ft tft 

NU! £32 60 8 1 2 ft 2ft SS%> 

MVP «l 

NWA .96 16 27 3528 fift 
Mated 7 JO 51 IS 230 aft ft 2ft +: 
Nashua 8 « ft H .8 

MUCnv -X 28 X 1695 1ft ft ‘ to 

NatDtaQJO 7.6X TC8 31%- 3T% 

NatEdu 18 388 2ft 20*, 

NWFCH2X 117 1» 2S% 2S% 8ft : +' 

NlGyp , 7 225 X 34% 3$ 

MHom 50 3% . 3% ft +V 

mi JS 1.0 144 aft aa,*»6 ' 

NMw£ .52 28 10 2308 Tft 19% 1ft +1, 

8 8*4 6 8 %.+% 

17 13 122 » 28% X -.ft 

. X 6441 11% -11 13%. - 

RO 388 50% 80- 80 

11 12 82 . 32*. 3ft Sft 
1ST « . 1%. Tft. Ift:'; 1 " 

12 10 12 31% 31 M -" 

It <200 21% til, ft-V 

2. 12* • : 
X 10% TO*; 1Q% - 

37 43% 48 ,4ft 

1 SI* *2* 2> : - 

6 2 ft 25% 2ft 

768 24% 34% 3ft -% 

<50 7ft 7ft. m i‘-V 

50 27V 27% .27*, . 

X 79% 18% Tft .- 

9 80%- -80% 30% -% 
X 20 % . 20 % . 20 % -% 

t.1 15 a20 SB*, SJV.SV -V 
26 5 X IP* 18% 1ft +% 
619 M P, 9% 9% 

£2 X 119 45* z 45% 4ft 

202 15-18 1^ * 


It 
<87 
687 
10. 
£8 9 
16 7 


18 

15 

Sft 

37 

41 

43 

47 

78 




» 
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1£ 
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12 

12 
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» 
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1.9 7 
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11 

It 


11. 

It 
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It 


X 3 

1157 43% 
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X 12% 

SJ 13 187 341} 
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" 47 47% +7, 

a » -1 

38 a 

391, *1 *.Vt 

45 45 . -% 

71% 71% ~1% 
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<220 X 
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<120 X . 
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X% 2ft 
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21% 17% 

J»% 18% 

57 48% 
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34*, 24% 
16% 12% 
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8ft 48 
X 25*, 
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29*, 23*, 
317, 2ft 
IP, 13% 
70 55% 
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£1% 17 
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113 IX 


7.6 8 

o o 
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23% 23), . 

11% 11% -% 
34 84% -tf.-' 

26% 2ft 
43% 44 
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7.1 8 
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ft 
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OhErJ #&X 
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OhEd #1.0 
OhEd #8.64 
OhMelr.40 
OhP #C7.80 12 
OhP #G2J7 It 
OhP #A 14 11 
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B31 84), 83% 84. 
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-% 

.+% 

-% 

-% 


6256 3% 
5 X 
6481 X 
1435 ulS 
1 
4 


ft ft 
X X 
ft *. 

14 15 - +% 

ul tft lift 112% + 1% 
24 231} M +% 


-% 

+% 


52 u22 22 22 +V 

IX u23% 22 23% +1% 

330 55*, Eft 55% +% 

308 107% 107% 107% 

12 108 108% 109 

5.0 18 X 20% 20 20 -*4 

18 18 394 31% 30% 31% t% 

12 6 1313 15% 15 15% - % 

<630 56% 56 . 50} +1*1 
<6X59% Sft B9% +% 
301 X 2S*, X ; 
<1X831} 63% 03% ■ 

14 £7% Sft 27%—% 

X 30% £9% 3ft :+% 

13 16*, 15% 15% -% 

<14X60, n ft -% 


18 14 IX IIV.’ II II' ’ 

“ #50 X 65 X 

1 SO** £0% 2tP» ~\ 

zSO 110 110 .110 *% 

zx 170% no*} 110% . 


23 


35% 

St 


5% 

12 


OfcteGE 2 17 10 208 23%' X 

OkteG #0 8.0 L 

Ol In 1 50 4.3 14X35*, 34% 3ft 


33% 3ft 
29 22% 

1ft 8 
28*} X 
25*, X 
12 % 8 % 
33% 24 
31% 1ft 
36% 33% 
19 13 

37 00% 

51% 38% 
14% 101} 


Omncre 
Onarti .90 
ONEOKL56 
OranfW£l< 
Orange JS3I 
WorC .79 
OnonC#1.12 
OnonP 
Orion pl£T5 
OulbdK64 
OvmTr .72 
OvShtp .SO 
OwanC 1.40 
Owed 10.00 
Oxford ,44 


Vf ft ?1 


37*, 2#} 


471, 31% 
31% 1ft 


PHH 

PPG 

PSA 


IX 9% 6% ft 

ar<i « ri* 14 .# 

60 10 kX SP, 28% 2ft . 

94 9 X "2ft £5% 25% -% 

62 15 l«r_8%. BV ft r:> 

£9 105, 3% 2ft 2P» ♦% 

64 74 25*, 25% 25% .-% 

. 262- 10% P, 10 

16 1127% 27% 

27 14 115 24% 23% 

£0 14 m.X** 35% 

18 11 339 14% ir 

<1 » Ml -.34%,- 33 
188 133 .48% 477, 

IB £7 33 ,10*. 18 

P Q ■ ' • 

1 .28 14 no W- . 35?, x +1, 
1.X 69 to 2X *e» 4ft ^6 

.80 £4 18 237’ jtft 2£» X 


27% • 

12 % +V 


3 ! ff * is X S f . _ 

201, 14% PacGEVM.- 16 r ■ 6599 Ift « Ift 7% 


201, 14% 
«% X 


41% 24% 
10 P, 


O', 

1ft 13% 

Hi !ft 


82% 64*; 
15 ft 
3ft 2ft 
X 30% 
43*, 281} 
34% 25*, 

X 33*, 

40% an* 
ft 4 
4 i% 
21 13% 

«% 

8 8% 
19% 1ft 
10, «% 
» 11*2 
7*} 4 
m xi* 
22% w% 

% % 
2ft 1ft 
IV s-tfl 
Sft 43% 
55*, '4ft 
27*, 23% 
4ft 81% 
40% X 
29% 28% 
74 60% 


PaeUg£46 
PcUnnf-20 
PacReeOS* 
Pacfti# 2 
Pecfid .40 
P*KT#<.72 
PacTIn .40 
Paaf#fl40 
PkH #4.07 
PdriWb to 
Pate W#£2S 
PalmBd X 

PnnABUT} 

PanAro 
Parw wt 
Panrtm.X 
PflfihK230 
PealPr 
PaprdL40) 
Pardyn 
ParVEI 03e- 
PartDrLOO 
PartH 1.12 
ParkPn.a 
Pwfcrt 
PnytiP.64 
PayCX.K 
Paitod 


68 12 + *» 
ItX X4aW%r*% »% -* 

. J 9 33 ft BV ft - % 

TV*. 2. Tft --18% 18% +1* 
10 12 44 ift « 10, +J* 

7.9 8 MV to- ^ S? “J* 
127. W .to% "5 

686 410 W, 3^ IS 

1£ 'IS ■« ft 4 > 

£3 W 81O ; 9B% £6 »* -% 

is so a% » a% 7% 

1384 52 »4 S» 

4377.7), 7% 

in 7i a 

1.3 16 205 1ft *0, 

63 tt toX Jft * 

. 3! 14X.7 .ft .... 

15 11X19% 1ft 19 +%-. 

183 Th TV 7% . +?» 

2 11 .s ift «i r 
1.8 22* * 


F 


r): 


4. • 
5f. ' 
7. •-'• 
1 ■■ 
Fi 


n ■ 

U ", 
^ 1-. ' 
7. -• “ 


• 

», ‘ 




*>, +% 


-7% -% 
ft -% 


ft ^ 


16 11 447 321 

24 3) 304 21 J| 
9 118 0, 
52 U 41 


U 13 1481 141, 


wji iei* ixVij . 

» IMS IMS 


a. § H 

2% ft 
1ft IS. -i 


PeSen 14 7» 5B% 51% SIV:-**: 

PomepX <9 8- -1450 4ft 4ft 

973 25*, 2S% Sf-'tY - 
*» 37% 37% 37^S f 

<400 x x%x ,. J 

£100 601, x% t9), rH-7* 


part. 2.X 99 8 
Port. praaO 12. 
■PaPL pKSO 12 
PaPL dprl49-l£ 
Part. #640 12 . 
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20% 0’s Rymer 
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Caremk 234 1®, 10% 10% - % 

Carter! 1 1205 15% 15% 15% 

Caseyss 94 16% 1®, 16% + % 

7 TI', 117, 117, — % 


CCapS £1B 353 IS* 13% 13% - % 

ConFbr 1 7 7 7 - % 

CfiPepa 1.48 122 4®, 4S% ' 45% - V, 

ConsPd .08 127 3% ®* 3% + ** 

Consul 198 2% t% 2% + % 

CndBc 2.04b 33 420, « 42 + % 

CdHTta I 10% 10 % jo% 

CJLasr 46 5% 4% 5+1* 

Convgt t374 7% 7% 7% 

Convrae • 119 12% 11% 11% - % 

Coprflio 797 1% 1% 15-18 + 1-16 

CoprUr 4071 4 31V18 3), -3-16 

CooreB M0 1682 17% 1®} 15),- % 

Cooytol 308 38% 35% 371; - J, 

Cor com 95 7% 7% 7% 

Cord* 324 0 8% a , 

CorBSs 902 27% 27 27% 

Conns 7871 13-16 1% 1 11-16 

Cosmo 107 3% 3% 3%+ % 

CrttBrl .M 18 11% 11% 11% 

Cronus 142 18% 1®, 16% — % 

CrosTr .80 793 22% 22 22 - % 

CwnBk 1 13% 13% 13** 

Crixnps 204 17% 17 171, 

CuitnFr .94 33 21% 21% 21% 

Cutoms .50 46 227, 22% 22% 

Cycare 27 20 1®} 19%+ % 

D D 

DBA 12 13% 13% 13), + % 

DOl 25 2% 2% 2% — % 

DEP 122 11% 11 11% - % 

DSC 8534 7% 7% 7% - % 

DsSySy 1446 24*? 23*? 24 - % 

DaiaaF 47 29% 29 29** - ** 

DmnBio 277 63* 6% 6% + % 

Datcrds £4 405 17 ie% 1®, + % 

DtaZO 203 9% 9% 9%- % 

DtSwtch 82 6% ®, 6 - % 

DBtsep 85 24** 23% 24), + % 

Dtaetti 152 2% 2% - V16 

Datum 30 5% ®, + % 

Dawson 8 5% 5% 5% 

DebShs .20 *20 17% 17 17*,- % 

DeoaD 2993 11% 11% 11% - % 

DeMbA .72 164 27% 27*, 27% + 1, 

Delta us 109 1 'g 1 

DenekT 368 5-16 % % 

DamMd 1037 8 7% 7% - % 

DtagPr 378 14*4 M M - <4 

Dtasonc 1005215-18 27, 27, 

Dtceon 74 M% 14 14% + % 

Dtcmed 253 3% 3% 3% - % 

OigtCm 36 STij 271, 27*, - % 

Dfonex 62 34% 34% 34% - % 

DlrGnl £0 150 20% 2®, 20% + % 

Dome 1.32 71 337, 33% 33% +1 

DrchH £0 2 14% M% 14% 

DoyIDB JO 1131 2®, 19% 20 - % 

Orantz £0, 32 10% 10 10% 

Drexlr 31 IS, 15% IS, 

DreyGr 47 19'« IS, 1®, 

DunkDs .24 18 23% 23*, 231, 

Durlran .56 55 11% 11% 11% - % 

DurFils .15 48 10% 1®, 1®;+ % 

Dynecn 109 B 7 , S% S, 

DymchC 154 20% 20% 29*; - 1, 

E E 

Ecrret 97 12 11 11 - % 

BP .12 3 6% 6 6 - % 

Eagrn 2521 1-16 15-16 1 

EartCal 65 10 83, 9% - % 

EconLb 1.04 (04 347, 34% 347, + % 


FDP 

FMI 

FemReto 

FarmF 

FrmG 178 
FedGcs 
Feroflu 
Fibre ns 
Fdlcrs 1.32 
FrfthTs 160 
Flggm .68 
Filtrtk .60 
Fnialco £0 
Fingmx 
Fnwgan 
FAIaBk 1 12 
FlARn £0 
FlATns J* 
FiCo® 

FComr 120 
FtCom le 
FDataR 
FExcc 
FFCals 
FFFtM ,40b 
FfrnCp .80 
FtFnMs 
FlFlBk .44 
FJerN 1 80 
FMdB 160 
FNlCtra 1 40 
FRBGa 1.06 
FtSvFla .80 
FSecC 1.10 
FT non 1 60 
FttUftC L24 
Flatoy 

FlexstJ .48 
FlaFdl .20 
FlBNFl -.80 . 
BowSs 
Flurocb £8 
Fonarh 
FUonA .09 
FlJonB .07 
FfvAm .06 
ForeslO 1 
FonnF 
FortnS 

Forum .08b 
Fosier .10 
Fremnl .48 
Fudmk 
FulrHB .32 

GTS 
Galileo 
GamaB .10 
Gbrrlcb 

Genets 
■ Genev 
GaFBA 
GerMds 08 
GibsGs .24 
GigaTi 
Gotsaa 
Gott 

GouWP .76 
Greco .44 
Grenire 
Grphls 
GrphSc 
GWSav ,46r 
QSoFd 
Gtecn 

Guihrd .05e 
GHBdc 15c 


Stos High Ltwr Last Orng, 
(Hnfcl 

F F 

37 ®, ®, ®« 

107 10% 1®, 1®, + % 

6517-16 1% 1 7-16 - 1-11 

84 117, n% 117, 

426 62*, 61% 62 - % 

50 19 18% 18% 

284 4% 37, 4% 

48 16-% 1®, 16% - % 

x217 29% 28), 283,-1 

130 57% 5S, 57%+ J, 

20 38% '38 38 

106 13% 73% 13%“ % 

2S 3% 3% 3% 

581 5%- 5 5%- % 

ST 15 143, 14% - 1, 

225 32 31% 3tt, - 1, 


.20 8748 
.06 69 

44 
35 
242 

1 13 

.10 225 

£4 1 

1.72 277 

.20 77 

.1% 459 

13 
197 

.18 102 
.08 42 

23 
SO 

.92 57 

1b 306 
48 
113 
78 
183 
.54 85 

1.20 1640 
43 
107 

305 72* 

17 

.84 60 


=S 33, 3% 

581 5%- 5 

ST 15 1*3, 

225 32 31% 

10 3®, 3®, 

158 25% 25% 
2 16'? 16% 

136 23% 2®, 
5 7% ®, 

1 37% 37?, 

720 14*? 14% 

1252 21% 203* 

79 ZH, 21% 

159 14 13% 

2 18% 1®} 
231 ZS0, 29% 
149 353, 36% 

M 53% 53 

3 37% 37% 

82 41% 4 (H, 

11 29 293* 

324 21% 21% 

7 38% 38% 
194 38% 333, 
161 2% 2 
• 2 11% 1T7, 

836 ig% 1®, 
92 40** 40 

185 12% 12% 

55 MS* 14% 
142 4% 4 

60 173, 171; 

295 171} 17% 
42 31% 30% 

502 1®, IS, 

196 20% 20 

114 2 1 15-18 

1718 9% 8% 

58 4% 4% 

458 23*4 22% 

384 5% 5 

x7 18 18 

G G 

197 33, 3% 

1203 11% 11% 

10 6% 8* fl 
482 50 *9 

11463 9% 9% 

3M 27-18 2*7 

52 24), 24% 

119 8% 8% 

580 18 17% 

1 14% 14% 

4029 17% IP* 
234 22% 22 
968 15% 15% 

680 171? 16% 

59 B% 8% 

4 127, 121? 

791 7% 7% 

140 21 2®? 

844 ID), 9 

58 13% 13% 

713 13 1®, 

32 % IV 16 


H H 

1®, 17% 

B% 9% 
1®* 18 
*% «% 
27, 23, 

% % 
18 17% 

16% IP? 
30% 29% 
®, 

73, 7% 

Z% Z% 
3 a, 

17% 17% 
18 17% 

47, 4% 

18% 18% 
323, 32 

21 20% 
HP* 10% 
P, 5% 
30% 2®, 

25% 25* 

% ^ 
307, 30% 
24% 24 

12 ), 12 % 

23 22*? 


7 

.16 376 
967 
47B 
202 
11 

1.60 73 

506 


Caseyss 94 16% 1®* 16% + 1. 

Cantors 7 T|7, 11?, 11% - % 

CfltiBc 1.80 489 32 30 30 -2 

Cenicor 306 2C% 20 20% + % 

Can Be £05) 160 56% 55% 55% + 1% 

CBsnSe 2416 21 20 20% + % 

CFdBhfi .84 61 25% 25% 25** + % 

Comtik 1 3 3 3 + % 

Cetus 30® 16% 16% 16% - % 

ChapEn 1® 3% 3*z 3% 

CharmS .20 718 22% 22% 22% - % 

ChkPffl 843 1®i 1®, 15% - % 

CtikTch 22 9 8% 9 

CbLem 33 369 21 20 20%F%r 


13 

10% 

10 

1l»,+ % 
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14 

13% 

137, 

315 

1®? 

1®, 

1®* 

3 

7*, 

7% 

7>, 

184 

9% 

*4 

& 1 ? 

254 

13% 

72% 

13%+ % 

313 

181, 

77% 

18%+ % 

16 

15% 

1®, 

IS%- 1, 

9918 

6 

% 

33,- % 

237 

7 

Wa 

»0" % 
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14 

14 

M 

644 

9% 

8% 

9%- % 

37 

7 

a* 

6%- 1* 

4164 

83. 

e% 

e%+ % 

109 

19% 

19% 

19% 


741 18% 171, 171* - 1% 

30 200 14 13% 13% - % 

82 11% 11% 11%+ % 

346 5% 8 ®« 

£0 42 7 6% ® 9 - 1* 

-OSe 116 B 25% 25% 25% -f % 

85 18% 18% 1®*- % 

580 13% 12% 1Z% + % J 


.16 44 

126 
13 
312 
.12 5018 
I 20 
30 

58 

-40 27B 


273* 27% 
13% 121? 

7** 7% 

I i 

10 % 10 % 
34*2 33% 

14% IS* 
6% 6’} 

3% 3% 

48*; 491, 

15% 15*2 

25 23% 

4% 4 

12 11 % 
J 3% 
13% 13% 

25*; 243* 
3^ 3 

'% 1 % 
11 % 11 
12% 12>? 
261* 25% 

£» 8,4 
13% 13% 

6% ®? 
TI 10% 

l 

1®; 18% 
15% 15% 

. 7% 7% 

1 11-16 1% 
22*4 2D* 
10 % 10 
12 5b iWa 
fr'0 *8 
J J 

EPa 9% 
36% 36% 
IS, 19% 
5% 

23 22% 

6 6 
B% 6 
IP* 18% 
15% 15% 


8% 

1®, + % 
17-16 - 1-16 
117, 

62 - % 
1»B 
4% 

16% - % 
2P.-1 
57% + 3, 
38 

15,“% 

iS- s 

3tt, - % 
30'* 

25% 

1 ®} + % 
23%+ % 
7%+ % 
377, 

14% 

21% + % 
21% - % 
1* + 1, 
18*?+ % 
29),+ % 

37%-% 

29 

Bit 

3®,+ % 

Bi i 

4 ®*+.% 

14% 

4% 

17% 

17** 

31*4 + % 
16 + % 
20 - % 
115-16 
®*“ 7* 

4%+ % 
16 - % 

3*7“ % 
M%+ % 
6%~ % 
4®,* % 
B%+ % 
2% 

243*+ % 
81; - % 
I7 7 a 

14% - % 
17%+ % 
22 

1»*+ *« 

17 - % 
8% 

127,+ i, 
7**- % 

21 + % 

% 

1*2- % 
12% - % 


17% -1 

B%“ % 
1®* 

*3+ % 
2% 

% 

18 + % 
1®? 

287,“ % 
+ 1 % 
73*+ ij 
2 %+ % 

&*- % 
17%+ % 
17% 

47, 

18% 

32 “ % 
21 + % 
1®}“ % 

2®»- 

4 ®,-% 
3W*“ % 

24 + *3 

1Z% 

23+% 

=7% 

13 + % 

r>< 


«J« + > 
33%- % 

M 

3% 

49% 

15% - % 
24% - % 
to, + % 

s-i 

3%“ % 
1%- % 
11 ~ % 
12 % - % 
25% -1% 

«**+ h 
13%+ % 
6% + % 
i®g + % 
87, ’ % 
18% 

1S»+ % 
7% ~ % 
1*1 + 1-18 
22-1, 
Id - 1, 

Wj* 

8 %+ % 
9% 

B"' 

227^' ,J 

8 + % 

S' - 


Stock Sato* Hqk lew but Ckng 

(Hadi) 

K K 

KlAs 2574 19% 19 19 - % 

hV Phr 25 B% 8 8% 

Kaman .88 13) 31% 31% 3V; + % 

harchr 03 15% 15 15% - % 

Kaslei .25J 319 1®, 11% 12% + % 

Kaydon 60 S% 9% 9% 

Kemp 1.80 321 M% 5*7, 65% - 

KyCnLI 1 25 40% 30% 40% + % 

Kove* 10 6% 6% G% 

KeyTin 2953 9% 9 9 

Ktmbrk 167 2 7 , 2), 2-', 

Kinder .08 1393 IS* 16% 16% - % 

Kroy .06 225 7% 7% 7i, + % 

Kruger 32 158 13% *3*, 13% 

Kulche .12» 3M 12 11% II'; - % 

L L 

LDBrnk 202 6% 6% 6% 

LSI Log 422 18% 179, 18 - % 

LTX 526 11 10V 1CP, 

LaPetes 267 Itt, 17*? 17% 

LaZ By 1.40 17 48), 48% 48% + % 

LadFm .16 159 21% 2CP, 21 + >; 

Ui«w 20 575 14% 14 14% 

LortuT .80 7 IS, IS, IS* + % 

Lancasi .68 137 1®* 16 16 

LaneCo .92 417 52*; 50 5®; - 1% 

lawsns -32 59 28*; 26 28 - % 

Leeoia ZB* 5% 5% 5% + % 

Lamer 9 10 10 10 + % 

LmnaP 3Bb 35 7*, 7** 7** 


Lexicon 202 2 13-15 2)* 23* 

Lexidta 9 2% 2 2% + *, 

Liebil .07 638 21 2®; 20% 

Lflnv* £4 I 46)* 40, 46% 

LfeCom 192 6 5% 6 + % 

LUyTuI .30 493 18% 17% 18 - % 

UnBcd 1862 36 35% 3S* - % 

LmcTel £20 5 34 34 34 

xcdaa 35 593 44% 44 44 - % 

LongF 12a 473 25*, 24 25 +1% 

Lotus 1713 IB 17*, 17% - % 

Lyndon 2 221, 22% 23), 

Lyphos 480 24 23% 23% - % 

M M 

MBI 521 B% S, 9% + % 

MCI 7845 0% 9 9% 

MIW 75 6% 6), t>8 - % 

MTSs 3* 2 18% 1®, 1B%- % 

M7V 758 32% 32 32% 

HackTr 737 1®, 10 10 - *g 

MadGE 23B 49 25*, 25% 25%+ % 

MojRt 13 8% 8% 8% + % 

Halrlts ,01 b 51 11% 11% 11% - % 

MgtSci 303 9% 9% 9% 

Han.tw JO 51 21% 20), 20% - % 

UlTSfc 436 32% 317, 321,- % 

Uaigux 11 3>, 3% V, 

Marosi 56 9% 9 9% 

Mild Ms 1 148 31% 31% 31% - 1* 

Mscoto 134 21 20% 20% - % 

Masaior 1579 1% 1% 1% 

MatrxS .10 17 29% 29*; 29% - T 

Mavcrs 1296 17*, 171, 17% - % 

Manvel 12 ID, 119, 11% 

MayPl 161 Si 51V16 5 1V16 

MaynCH 350 43, 4% 4% - % 

MeCrm .88 211 35% 35i« 35% 

McFarl » n% nij 11% 

Medex .05 IT 9% 9 9 - % 

UedCre 30 5% 5% 5% - % 

Mentor 448 M 1®, 13% - % 

MenoG 2341 1®, 15% IS, - % 

MereBc 1.92 36 37 36% 37 + % 

MercBk L68 185 62% 61% 62**+ % 

MreftCo 137 13% 12% 13% + 1% 

MrdScs 1.80 167 35% 35 35% + % 

MorlBa .76 132 2®, 20% 2®, + * 2 

MeryG 300 12% 12% 1®;- *, 

MetrFn ,60b 81 ‘ 17*« IP, ir, - % 

Mlcom 438 15 M% 14% - % 

MicrD 31 2<« 2*, ®, 

MiCiMk 2 y, 5', P, 

Micrdy .06 117 6<g 6 6 

Mlcrlc 985 47, 4% 47, + % 

Mlcrop 86 7 8% 6% — % 

MwSma 294 ® 4 P, 6 + % 

MdPcA 146 3 2% 3+1, 

MdSiFd .40 82 21*3 21% 21%+ % 

MHUBk 1.34 1G8 37% 37% 371; + 1, 

MdwAir 894 7% 7% 7*3-1, 

MllIHrs .44 580 27** 2P, 22% + % 

MitHcm IB ®; 3% 

MHJIpr .48 667 42 40% d®;-l% 

Min her 56627-16 2% 2%-1-iG 

Mmsiar 305 21% 21 21% - % 

MGaah .Ole 81 tt, Ti, 71* - s. 

MobICB 390 11% 11% 11% - •% 

Modmas 58 157 18% 18% 18% - % 

Moledr 101 a% 7), tt« - % 

Hole* .03 407 32 31% 31% - % 

Montta J5e 2 22), 223. 22% - % 

MonAm 772 15% 14% 14% - % 

Mono® 740 in, 11*; it?! - % 

MonuC 1.40 18 32), 321, 32% 

MorKg .16 3 11 % hi, - t, 

Morrsn .46 B11 18 1?*J 18 + % 

Moeeley 1425 2% 31, 2% - £ 

MotCtb .30 16 17 I81’ 17 

Mylans .10 1353 16% 15% IP, - % 

N N 

NCA Cp 13 3% 3*, 3*, + % 

NMS 68 4% 4 4%+ % 


MicrD 31 

MiCiMk 2 

Micrdy .06 117 


NCA Cp 13 3% 3** 3*,+ % 

NMS 68 4% 4 4% + % 

Nances 53 9% 9 9% - *, 

NBnTax .78b 129 24% 24 34 - % 

NUCty 2 195 46*, 4p, 46% + 5, 

NtCptrs £0 58 17), 171, 17*, - % 

NData .44 1256 M% 141X 14)1 + % 

NHItCa ,04i 5 15 IS - 15 + % 

NtUimb 27 S’; S', S', 

NMrcm 331 3 2*, 2% - % 

Naugle 571 2 1 IV16 1% + % 

NtrtsnT .20 8 6% 6*, P, 

Neban 115 6% Sj sC- % 

NwkSec 31 P, 5'; S* + % 

NhwhSs 4524 20% 19% 19% - % 

N BrunS 464 9% 9% 9% + % 

NE Bus .52 60 28 20, 34% - % 

NHmpB .80 x228 2®, 28% 28% - % 

NJNtl 1.12b 121 30), 29% 30% +1 

NwMBk .10e 105 16% 16S, 16V - % 

Newpt .08 420 2®; 20 jo' — % 

NwpPh 1277 11 ), hi? 11% - % 

NCalg 1 6981 9-16 1 5-18 1%-V16 

Mke B 40 657 IP, 13% 131/- % 

NordSn .66 11 1®, 16', IB*, 

NordBlr 44 345 48% 46*; 46% - % 

NrskBs .23 299 50 4&% 49% 1- % 

Noraan 21 S, 6% 6% 

NAam 98 7% 7% 7% - v 

Nesiar 335 16% IK, 15% - 1' 

NWNG 1.52 XI 40 1 r, 17% 8 in?- i, 2 

NwIFne .68 7i 30% 30 30 

N*NU_ 60 559 23 23, 22% + % 

NwstPS £10 45 221? 22% 22% - 

Noxell 1.06 329 54% &2% 54+1% 

NudPb 64 5* bi 1 , 5% + 15 * 

Numrax 27 5% 5% 5%- t. 

Nunws 112 212 17*, 16%" 17i;+ h 

NutnF 718 9% 8% 9% 

NiJMeds 260 7% 7% 7%- % 

0 o 

Ocoaner 307 2% ?% 21,- % 

Ocliias 788 12 * 10% n%+ ,f 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


Financial Times Monday October 28 1985" 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


A game of cat and mouse 


A game of cat and mouse deve- 
loped between the central banks 
and foreign exchange market 
last week, keeping the dollar 
within a range of about DU 2,62 

to - DM 2.65. On Monday the 

dollar opened weak and fell to 
a low of DM 2.6140, but the cen- 
tral banks made no move to 
push the currency through 
DU 2.60, perhaps because there 
was no desire to provide easy 
profits for speculators running 
short positions. 

Covering of positions led to a 
dollar recovery to the DU 2.63 
to DM 2.64 level, and with the 
central banks only showing an 
occasional presence, the market 
became a little more adventurous 
taking the currency beyond 
DU 2.65. This was not to the lik- 
ing of the central banks and 
i mediately the German Bundes- 
bank. followed ■ by the U-S. 
Federal Reserve sold dollars. 

This was on Thursday, bur 
when Europe was closed New 
York dealers took the dollar back 
up to DH 2.6550, apparently 
without any resistance from the 
Fed. 

On Friday morning the rate 
was back down to around 
DU 2.6450 and in very quiet trad- 
ing the Bundesbank did not 
intervene at the Frankfurt fix- 
ing and was not see in the open 
market But after Frankfurt 
closed New York pushed the dot- 


£ IN NEW YORK 


Out 85 


Prcv. close 


£ spot IS 1.4B15-A225.51.C215-4S2B 
I month i 0.43-0.42 Drrv0.43-0.42 pen 


s months 1 a. 18-1.36 pm.2.2 7-i.ie Em 
t Zmonth a i_ 3.40-3.35 pm-3.33-B.a7 nra 


Forward premium and discount apply 
to (he U .S. dottor 


lar up to nearly DM SM, before 
there was a nervous correction 
back to DU 2.65. This is 
obviously the critical level and 
at the moment the mouse does 
not have enough confidence to 
challenge the cat, and cboses 
to play when it thinks the cat 
will not pounce. 

St is all a matter of timing. 
The market assumes the central 
banks wish to see a level of 
less than DM 2.60 and under 
Y210 for the dollar, but cannot 
tell when this is likely to happen. 

With the dollar locked in this 
narrow range the factors 
usually moving the market were 
virtually ignored. A relatively 
high Federal funds rate helped 
to underpin confidence in the 
dollar, while a larger than ex- 
pected fall of $6.8bn in weekly 
Ml money supply had no im- 
pact, despite the fact that Ml is 
nearer the Fed's target range. 
The recent sharp growth above 


target has been regarded as 
major factor preventing any 
further fall in VS. Interest rates. 

Another factor is the very 
heavy U.S. Treasury funding 
program e expected when Con- 
gress raises the Federal debt 
ceiling. The debate about the 
debt ceiling could go on until 
mid-November, which is when 
the Government trill finally run 
out of money, but the need to 
ifund will then be extremely 
urgent. The question is whether 
the dollar can be encouraged to 
fall at a time when the tJ.S. 
Treasury is offering attractive 
yields to sell as much paper as 
possible? 

The visit of Mr Yasuhlro 
Nakasooe, the Japanese Prime 
Minister, to the U.S. led the 
Bank of Japan to do all it could 
to encourage the dollar to fall 
against the yen. Apart from 
foreign exchnge intervention the 
central bank also drove up 
interest rates in Tokyo, causing 
more than a little confusion and 
some alarm in financial markets. 

Interest rates are likely to 
hold tiie key to long term future 
developments on the exchanges, 
and other factors are largely 
ignred, including very good West 
German trade figures last week. 
US. trade figures are due this 
Thursday, but in the present 
climate even a record deficit will 
probably have little Impact. 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS OTHER CURRENCIES CURRENCY RATES 
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Bank Of Morgan 
England < Guaranty 
Index I Change % 


Oct. 20 


i Rank 1 S pb cIbI 
OcL 20 1 rate 1 Drawing 
. % > Rights 


European 

'Currency 

Unit 


Sterling — .... 

BO.S 

-9.9 

U.S, dollar 

130.B 

+ 19.0 

Canadian dollar ) 

84.0 

-8.7 

Airetrlan schilling . 

11B.S 

+ 6.0 

Belgian franc.. — - 

91.9 

-9.9 


81.4 

-4.0 

Deutsche mark...... 

127.7 

+ 9.6 


161.4 

+ 13.5 

Guilder — \ 

117,6 

+5.a 

French 1rar>c-— 

68.6 

-ia.7 

Ura 

44.6 

— ig.g 

Yon— 

170.5 

+ 23.7 

Morgan Guaranty 

changaa 

average 


AnTtina_:t.l588-1.14Xlr0.800O-0.8010 

AuValla. 12.0306-2.03+511.4286-1.4880 


Brazil-... 
Finland.. 
Greece .. 

H'kong- 

Iran — J 


8.0815-0.1035^.6866-5.6805 


11.981-11,9871 8.375-8.416 


819.10 8a3.50ilS3.35- 166.46 
11 .0936- 1 1. 1 1*0 7.7990-7.8080 
183.78- 86.50- 


Kuwait ...10.4800-0.48 lofo.B8SM- 0.23535 
LUX' burg 1 76.28-76.36 I 53.60-53.70 
3.4980-3.5085 2.46404.4570 
2.8880-2.6330.1.7760-1.7869 
5.1936-6.8010 3.6498-3.6500 
3.0435-3.04968.1380 2.1410 


Malay'ea 
NT land 
Saudi Ar J 


Sterling 

U.S. 8-- ; 

Canadian 8. 
Austria Soh. 
Belgian Fr_ 
Danish Kr_ 

D mark. 

Guilder. 

French Fr_. 
Lira. 


Si n' pore .1 

SJtUlCm >13.6795.3.689012.5840-2.6906 


1980-1 982 » 100. Bank of England Index 
(base avenge 1975“ 100). 


S.Af. IFn). -4. 6686-4.8375)3.2785-3.3900 
U.A.E „. . . 1 5 JI265-6.SS3Si8.6780-3.6730 


Yen. 

Norway Kr„ 
Span'll Ptau. 
Swedish K_i 
Swiss Fr — 
Greek Ofch! 
Irish Punt... I 


— 0.748005 
71a 1.06471 

8.77: * 

4 • 19.7951 
9 57.0898 

7 I 10.2218 

4 ; 2*1 689 

5 ■ 3.17816 
Big , 8.59008 

lSlg. 1900.78 
5 ■ *29.977 

8 ■ B.467S2 

— I 178.535 
101a i nla 

4 ; 2.30723 
20 is ■ dw 
-> P .910009 


; 0.887640 
, 0.88S77S 
1.14284 
15.5371 
44.7892 
8.01601 
BJ1021 
2.49396 
6.74510 
1492.83 
179.416 
6.63062 
135.396 
6.64399 
1.81112 
189.960 
0.714110 


• Soiling ms. 


* CS/SDR rata for Oct 24: 1.45321 


FINANCIAL 

FUTURES 


LlFFB— EURODOLLAR OPTIONS 


Sim pokits nt 100% 


POUtP — S (Foreign Exchange) 


Spot 

1.4225 


1-mth. 

1.4783 


3-mth. 

1.4109 


6- rath. 12-inth. 
1-4073 1. 


IMM-8TS1UNG S* par £ 


Shrike 





Puta—Uet 


Vol 

price 

Dee 

Much 

June 

Vc* 

Dec 

March 

June 

90.00 

1.78 

148 

Ito 



0.00 

042 

0.1 B 

— * 

9030 

1-28 

1.08 

0-37 


0.00 

0.07 

0-25 

»— > 

91.00 

0.77 

0.63 

0.96 


0.01 

0.17 

0.45 

20 

91-50 

(L3S 

0*3 

&31 


049 

047 

0.70 

1S3 

82-00 

0.09 

O.U 

0.15 

60 

0.33 

0.67 

1 -M 

— 

92.60 

0.01 

OJM 



0.7S 

1.08 

w 

— 

83-00 

0.00 

. — 

— 

— 

1-24 

— 

— 

• — 


Dee 1.4145 1.41S5 1.4130 14746 

March 1.4043 1.4080 1.4020 1.4040 

June 7-396S 1.4020 1.3950 7.3860 


Previous day's open bit: Calls £611 Puts 2£4B 


UFFE E/S OPTIONS 


UFF&srERUHG £25,000 f per £ 


£25.000 (cants per El) 


Close High Low Prav 
DSC 1A1W 14190 1.4166 1.4*76 

March 1.4075 — - — 1.4075 

June 1,3995 — — 1.4000 

Estimated volume 7 (143) 

Previous Hay’s open Int 3*36 (3,732) 


UFFE— DEUTSCHE MARKS 
DM 125,000 te per DM 


does Hxjh Low Prav 
Dee 0-3800 0.3806 0.3796 0-3T796 

Msrch 0.3931 — — 03828 

June 0*20 — — 0.3360 

Estimated volume 13 (16) 

Previous day's open Tnt 433 (449) 


CHICAGO 


U.5. TREASURY BONOS (CRT) 2% 
SI 00,000 32nda of 100% 


Strike. 

Cafle— teat 






price 

Dee 

March 

June 

Vol 

Dee 

March 

June 

VOl 

1 JO 

22.47 

22.47 

22.47 

. — _ 

0.00 

043 

042 

— 

1-25 

17^7 

1747 

17.47 

raw 

0.01 

0.03 

1M 

— V 

140 

1247 

12.47 

12.77 


047 

1.43 

2.B2 

20 

14S 

747 

8,57 

9.83 

mmm 

OAS 

242 

448 

05 

1.40 

in 

6.57 

647 

110 

1.76 

442 

6.92 

126 

1.46 

131 

342 

4.78 

ns 

4.R1 

7.77 

8,83 

70 

1-50 

045 

2to 

341 

80 

8.S5 

11-30 

13-26 

50 

Previous day's open tat Cells 9.608 

Puts 16,933 





LONDON SE C/S OPTIONS 

£12.500 (canto per El) 







Striki 

Calls — Last 



Put* — last 



price 

Dec 

Mutii 

June 

Vol 

Dm 

Match 

June 

Vol 

•1-20 

22.00 

22.60 

23.00 


ais 

0.40 

0.85 

— 

1-25 

17.60 

1740 

18.00 


0.15 

0.70 

1.60 

4 

140 

12*0 

12.00 

13.10 

500 

O.M 

1.40 

240 

— 

145 

740 

840 

9.70 


0.55 

2.70 

4-40 

80 

1-M 

3.60 

5.70 

7.00 

1 

140 

440 

6.90 

5 

1.45 

1.40 

3.40 

4.90 

_ 

4.70 

7.00 • 

9.30 

— 

1.50 

0.50 

2.00 

340 

TO 

840 

11.00 12.70 

— 

previous day’s opart int; Celle 3*47 

Puts 9,373 







Close 

HRflh 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

76-20 

76-27 

78-18 

77-03 

Merch 

7S-10 

76-20 

7*06 

75-25 

June 

74-06 

74-13 

74-02 

74-20 

Sept 

73-03 

73-11 

73-OZ 

73-18 

Dec 

72-04 

724T7 

72-03 

72-19 

March 

71-08 

71-13 

71-08 

71-23 

Jim 

70-15 

70-17 

70.15 

70-30 

Soot 

— 


—me 


Dec 

6*04 

— 

— 

68-13 

Merch 

68-18 

— 

— 

69-01 

U.S. TREASURY 

BILLS 

(IMM) 

Sim 

points 

Of 100% 




Close 

High 

Lew 

Prev 

Dec 

92-83 

92.90 

92.80 

32*4 

Men* 

S2.06 

82.60 

S2-6H 

92-58 

June 

92-32 

92-33 

33L2S 

82.25 

Sept 

91.68 

81.98 

91.02 

91.91 

Dee 

91.68 

81.68 

—to 

91.60 

March 

91-38 

91.38 


91 to 

Jure 

91.14 

91.14 


91.07 

Sept 

90.92 

90-32 

— 

90*6 

CERT DO*OSrr 

(IMM) 

Sim paints of 

100% 





Close 

Hfeb 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

92.10 

32-11 

52.06 

9UB 

March 

91.79 

— 


91.76 

Jieta 

91A2 

— 

— 

91*8 

Sept 

91.08 

— 

— 

91.03 

THREE- MO NTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) 

Sim points of 100% 




Close 

Hfgh 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

91.78 

91.79 

91.73 

91.75 

March 

91.48 

91.48 

81-42 

91/44 

June 

91.12 

91.12 

91.07 

91.06 


90.77 

90.78 

90.71 

90.73 

Dec 

90.44 

90.4S 

90.40 

90 M 

March 

90.13 

80.14 

90.11 

90.09 

June 

89.84 

88to 

09.82 

89.00 

Sept 

88.67 

86.59 

88.56 

88.53 


PHILADELPHIA SE C/S OPTIONS 


£t2JSOO (cents per Cl) 

Strike Celle- -Last 

price Dec March June 

120 — — — 

1J2S — — — 

1*0 — 1230 — 

1 JS 7 AS — — 

1.40 3.70 5 JO 6.60 

1 AS US — — 

50 — — — 


Vol 


Puts— tact 
Dec March June 


225 


0.15 — — 

— ZM — 

1,75 4.45 — 


20 

72 

145 


LONDON 


20- YEAR 12% NOTIONAL GILT 
32nde of 100% 

E50.000 


Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

112-24 

113-20 

112-24 

113-19 

March 

122-28 



113-21 

June 

— 

-w 

— 



Sept. 

111-26 

ra— 

— 

112-21 

Dec 

111-25 

— 

— 

112-21 

E«t volume 5.QB7 (2.168) 



10% NOTIONAL 

SHORT 

GILT noc.ooo 

04tfta 

Of 100% 





Close 

Mgb 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

98-04 

98-19 

984)4 

98-16 

March 

98-17 

98-22 

98-22 

98-29 

Eat Votume 714 

(346) 



Pravioua day** 

open Int 

1.762 

n.75A 

THREE-MONTH STERLING 

£500.000 

points 

of 100% 





Close 

High 

Low 

prev 

Dec 

88.68 

88.78 

8S.6S 

88.72 

March 

B9.12 

98.17 

863)0 

89.16 

June 

89-33 

86.41 

89-33 

89.36 

Sept 

89-29 

89-32 

8S -32 

83*3 

Dec 

89*3 

— 


82*3 


Gw volume 1.957 (1 MB) 

Previous day's open int 7.968 (7.856) 


FT-SE 

point 

100 INDEX £25 | 

par hdl 

index 


Cl o*e 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

136.80 

130.20 

138.70 

136.45 

March 

136.80 — 

— 

137.46 

Bn volume 202 

(370) 



Previous day’s 

open int 

1,092 

cu»e> 

-THREE-MONTH 

EURODOLLAR Sim 

points 

of 100% 




Dec 

91.78 

91.79 

81.73 

91.74 

March 

HIM 

91.49 

91.44 

91.44 

June 

91.11 

91.13 

91X8 

91 £8 

Sept 

90.77 

90.79 

90.74 

90.73 

Dec 

90.44 

80.44 

SQM 

90 AO 

Eat volume 3.91 S (A412) 


Provides day’s open Int 21,143 (21,775) 

U.S. TREASURY 

BONDS 

8% SI 00.000 

32nd* 

of 100% 





Close 

Mgh 

Low 

Prev 

Oec 

78-19 

77-06 

76-16 

77-07 . 

March 

75-10 

75-14 

76-12 

76-25 


Eat volume 4.752 (2.603) 

Previous d»y*e open int 2*56 (3,011) 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


DOLLAR SPOT — FORWARD AGAINST DOLLAR POUND SPOT — FORWARD AGAINST POUND 


Oct 251 

£ 

• | 

DM j 

YEN 1 F Fr. J 8 Fr. 1 H-FI. ] 

Ura | CS 

B Fr. 

£ ; 

0 

i. : 

0.703 

“B 

3.775 i 
2.653 ) 

505,5' 

214.8, 

11.50, 3.090 4.2581 8B43J 1-948 
6.065) 2.1721 2.9BSJ 17B8o 1.367 

76.30 

83.66 

DM 1 
YEN 1 

0.885 1 
3.273] 

0.3771 

4.556' 

1.1 

19.36’ 

80.93! 

1000.! 

5.046; 0.810; 1.126! 
57.64; 10.11' 13.94J 

673.6 0.6151 80J1 
6303.; 6.363- 849^ 

f Ft, : 
S Fr, , 

0.870 { 

0.324 

U37i 

0.460j 

3.283 1 
1.822. 

286.7: 

S8.87' 

10' 2^87- 5.702) 
3.722] U) 1.376) 

8211. 1.60ll 66.5S 
822.9) 0.689j 24.69 

H FI. 
Ura ; 

0.839 : 
0.393: 

0.334' 

0.5691 

0.807 ! 
1.485, 

71.76. 

iao.i[ 

8.701! 0.786 1.1 

4.523; 1.816) 1.674; 

697.91 0.467 
10OO.{ 0.766 

17.62 

30.01 

C S • 
B Fr. ’ 

0.514 
1.311 1 

0.7391 

1.864 

1.941 ! 
4.9481 

157.1; 

400.4 

5.914: l.saei a.isg 

15.07; 4.050’ 6.500 

1308.! 1. 

3333.1 2.649 

39.24 

20a 


Day's 

October ZS spread 


Close 


One month 


% 

P-*- 


Three 


% 

P-a. 


Day's 

October 28 spread 


CtoM 


Ooa month 


X 

P.s. 


Three 

months 


% 

pa. 


Ye* per UDOe Franck Fr p*r Nfc Ua per IJUt Bela Fr per XXL 


UKt 

Iralandt 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

W. Ger. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Stvicz. 


1*220-1*230 
1.1666-1 .1666 
1 .3867-1 .3877 
24825-24905 
53.B0-53.70 
3.82-9.0SP, 


FORWARD RATES AGAINST STERLING 



Spot 

1-nwntb 

3-month 

6-month 

12-month 

Dollar 

... 1A22S 

1.4183 

1.4109 

1.4013 

1J888 

D-Mark 


3.7525 

3.7123 

3.8578 

3-5746 

French Franc 


11.4767 

11.44 

11.4306 

11M38 

Swiss Franc 


3.0703 

3-0370 

2-9875 

2-8010 

Japanese Yen 

aeMeMB«it«aae 3d6*SO 

304.66 

302.00 

299.8- 

284.7 


3.33 1.16-1.14 pm 3.28 
144 0.60-0.45 pm 1.80 
—0.48 0.12r0.17dis -0.42 

2.11 1.50-1.63 pro 247 

-0.66 54 cSs -0.52 

-145 1>»2dis -0.73 

3.81 240245 pm 344 
-12.77 400-110Qde —7844 
-440 200-275 efis -545 
—642 22-2X4 dis -549 
-3.79 *#, dis -4.15 
-1.11 2.60-230** —146 
-6.42 12-12»i die -6.17 
3.06 0.30-0.15 pm 4.16 
2.68 12VM pm 247 

4.12 246-2.00 pm 3.79 
t UK and Ireland ere quoted in U.S. currency. Forward premiums 'and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and not to the Individual cu rrency. 

Belgian rate is for convertible Irenes. Financial franc 54.1064.20, 


1-4205.1.4306 

1.1855-1.1750 

14663-14677 

247064.9985 

S3.40-63.70 

9.554.82% 

2.63204.8640 

163*3-186 

181.65-18242 

1778-1788 

741V74S 

8.03*4-849 

742V7.86*, 

2134021545 


164-165 

161 .66-181 .86 

1787-1788 

7.93-7.83*1 

8.0B 1 , -8.06*, 

7^-746*, 

214.75-21446 


18.604-18-63*1 1844-18.57 
2.1570-2.7725 2.77HW.1725 


0444.41c pm 
040-0. 10c pm 
0.04-0.07c dis 
0.64-041C pm 
2-3c cfla 
Vltaore dts 
0.82-0. 77 p< pm 
75-Z75c dis 
60-85c dis 
S-BWIre dis 
ZVAaraJii 
0.700.00c die 
4-4*j0re die 
0 . 08-0 . toy pm 
8V3Wopm 
0.71 -0.72c pat 


U.S. 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Ireland 

W. Ger. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Swia. 


1.4305-1.4305 1.4220.1-4230 
14432-1.9644 14432-1 4460 
444-446*. 445*.144E*> 

78.73-78.47 7145-75.35 

T3,ML-n.89\ 134BV-13.G9LI 
14U5-14195 14175-14105 
3.75V3.78 3.77-3.78 

232-235*, 232435 

229*1-231*. 230V430*. 

2S34V2S49*, 254Z>.-2S43*. 
1146-1142*1 1146-1149 

1146-1141 11.49*1-1140*1 

1140V11-3M, 1140V1141*. 
30V, -307 305-306 

28.41-36.50 26.41-28.44 

347V449*z 3.0BV3.0»*i 


0A4-0.41C pm 
0.660,46c pro 
ZVVmpm 
2S-T7c pm 
Fr-1 r ion pm 
046-0.13p pm 
2V2**pf pm 
30-330n die 
per-4Sc die 
1-61 ire <fl» 
Vlorg dis 
2V3e pm 
2*i-3*»ore dis 
0.99-0 43y pm 


NL-IRpo pm 
z-l 7 »c pm 

Belgian rate is for convertible francs. Financial Irene 77.00-77.10. 
Six-month forward dollar 2.154.10c pm. 12-month 3.4S-3.30e pm. 


3to 1.19-1.14 pm 
3.12 1.48-141 pin 
6.64 5\-64pm 
3.15 59-49 pm 
2.06 7V8*. pm 
1.9Z 045-045 pm 
745 6S-6*r Pm 
-5.5 3®d^7Sds - 
-1.17 55-215 dis 
-1.42 B-11 dis ' 
-0.73 2VS dis • • 
2.41 6V6*. pm 
-2.98 8-8V dis 
347 2.13-2.63 pm 
6.19 39434% pm 
7.62 5*1-51, pm 


348 

246 

542 

2-83 

1.9S 

148 

6.62 

-1440 

-2.59 

-1.48 

-0.93 

2-07 

246 

3.67 

6.63 

640 


A 


NOTICE OF PREPAYMENT 


THE ffiTSDBISHI BANK 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan 





US$20,000,000 

Callable Negotiable Floating Rate 
Dollar Certificates of Deposit 
No. FRMH4 00001 to FRMH4 00040 


■ 


Issued on 23rd November, 1981 
Maturity Date 28th November, 1980 
Optionally Callable in November, 19S5 

Notice is hereby given that in accordance with the Cbjuf£ 
of the Certificates of Deposit (th® . Certificates ) ■ 
Mitsubishi BiS: Limited <fbe -Bank»> ^ 
outstanding Certificates on 28th November, 1885 (the 
payment Date”), at their principal amount, 
payment of the principal amount, together with aecru 
interest to the Prepayment Date, will be made on. tW ; 
Prepayment Date against presentation and surrender of ti»- 
Certificates at the London Branch of the Bank- » 

Interest will cease to accrue on the Certificates on th® 
prepayment Data 

The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited 
London Branch 

1 King Street, London EC2V 8LQ 


25th October, 1885 


US. $300,000,000 



The Kingdom of Belgium 

Floating Rate Notes Due May 2005 


In accoftiance vrith the provisions of the Notes, notice 
is hereby given that the Rate of Interest has been fixed at 
8 V>b% for the Interest Determination Period 
28th October, 1985 to 29th November, 1 985. Interest 
accrued for this Determination Period will amount to 
U.S.S1 ,847*22 per U.S.S250.0Q0 Note. Total interest 
payable on 29th November, 1985 will amount to 
U.S.S5.332-03 per U.S.S250.000 Note. 




Agent Bonk: 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

London 


CmCQRPO 


U.S. $500,000,000 

ited Floating Rate Notes 


Subordinai 

Due October 25, 2005 
Notice is hereby given that the rate of interest has been fixed at 
8225% and that the Interest payable on the relevant interest Payment 
Date November 25, 7985 against Goupon No. 1 in rasped of US$1 0,000 
rrormno) of the Notes wiH be US$70.83. - ■ 


October 28, 1985, London 

By: GtibanJc, NA JCSS1 Dept.), Agent Bonk 


CITIBANK# 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 



Ecu 

central 

rates 

Currency 
amounts 
against Ecu 
October 25 

% change 
from 
central 
rata 

X change 
adjusted for 
divergence 


limit % 

BalQun Franc ... 

44-8330 

44.7282 

-0.10 

+0.07 

±1.3425 

Danish Krone ... 

8.12887 

8.01870 

-us 

-0.58 

±1-6421 


2.23840 

2-21021 

-1.216 

—0.49 

-*-1.1465 


6.86402 

6.74510 

-1.73 

—0.96 

±1-3«S4 

Dutch Guilder... 

2-52206 

2-49395 

-1.12 

— 0.35 

±1^162 


0.724578 

0.714110 

-1.44 

-0.07 

±1.0673 

Italian lire 

1520.80 

1492.83 

-1.83 

-1.72 

±4-0858 


o*- 26 j roS? 

7 Day* 
notice 

2 

Month 

Three 

Months 

Six 

Months 

Ona 

Year 

Starting .j 1 Ub-1 

U.S. Dollar-; 71.-8 

Can Dollar—; 80ij 

D Guilder Bra 6 

Sw. Franc....; ra-7* 
Deutschmrk. 4^-4* 
Ff. Franc -... Oig flra 
Italian Urt..: lE-XSra 

B.Fr.lFIn)-! 8ra-87g 

BrJriConT, 8i a -fl 
Yen..— s-era 

D. Kronen — ( 9V10U 
AsiaitlrSngn 8t k -84 

ura ura 
a-era 
sra«ra 
ora -6 
912 -ora 

44 451 

ora ora 
12134 

SM' 

era-si* 

era-iora 

»«k>»rfr 

lira-lira 

1415 

ai* 

44-45* 

orasra. 

i87*-i3ra 

fra-8T g 

&ra-87« 

8 - 81 * 

g-ora 

llft-ll(* 
81*84 
Brir-Bra 
6H64 
44-4Se 
41* -47* 

ora-sra 

13-135* 

85*87* 

85*87* 

77*81, 

g-ai* 

sra-sra 

W 
8 ?I2 
« S* 

1 ora-ios* 
1311-133, 

81* -9 

74-71* 

6ie-7 

9 91* . 

8484 

11A-11* 

8 tK 

era-era 

ar- 

ista* 

87,91, 

. 87, 91* 
7ra-7ra 
9ra-95« 
»ifr-8f* 


Chnngn m for Ecu, tiiuralora poiltiva changa denoiu ■ 
weak currency. Adjustment caleuland by Bnenciel Times. 


Long-term Eurodollar*: two yoera 9V94 par cant: thrao ysers 9\-10 per 
cmc four years IQ-10** per cann five years 10**-104 per cant nominal. Short- 
term rates are call lor U.S. Dollars and jape nose Yen: others two days' notice. 


MONEY MARKETS 


MONEY RATES 


Conditions tighten in Tokyo 


(4 pm) 

Prime rate ....... 

Broker loan rets 
Fed hind* 


Fed funds at Intervention — 


5*1 

9 

7*. 
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London interest rates have be- 
come virtually becalmed since 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer's Mansion House speech, 
and last week It was necessary 
to look elsewhere for any signi- 
ficant movement. 

The Bank of Japan led the way 
In a move to boost the value of 
the yen against the dollar. On 
Thursday the Japanese central 
bonk declined to supply funds 
to offset money market short- 
age of Y700bn. Conditions 
tightened further on Friday as 
corporate demand for funds in- 
creased. to make monthly wage 
payments, and with the authori- 
ties already signalling a wish 
for higher rates the market be- 
come very nervous. Prices of 
Government bonds fell very 
sharply, giving a severe knock 
to the fledgling Tokyo futures 
market in bonds, and share 
values on thhe stock market also 
weakened. 

Credit conditions are not ex- 
pected to improve at least until 


UK clearing banks 
leading rate 11} per cent 
Since July 30. 


the end of the year. Banks are 
building up funds in anticipation 
of tighter monetary policy to 
support the yen. and the de- 
mand for money has also 
resulted from fears of an acute 
shortage at the end of the year, 
when conditions are seasonally 
tight because of bonus payments 
to workers. 

The German Bundesbank is 
also in the forefront of moves 
to push up the value of major 
European currencies and the yen 
against the dollar. Credit poli- 
cies were left unchanged at 
Thursday’s Bundesbank council 
meeting; but by draining 
liquidity from the Frankfurt 
market on Wednesday the 
authorities indicated that rates 
would not be allowed to fall at 
present. 

The impact was not dramatic, 
and after a temporary rise call 


money eased back and finished 
unchanged on the week at 4.45 
per cent, but dealers were some- 
what surprised when the central 
bank accepted bids of only DM 
9.3bn for a 29-day securities re- 
purchase agreement, against an. 
expiring agreement of DM 
12Bbn. 


Treasury GUIs ft Bonds 

On* month 


Two month 
Thrao month 
Six month , 
Ona year 
Two year . 
Throe yir „ 
Four yonr 
Five year 
Sevan year 
10 year — 


749 

744 

7.47 

740 

6.03 

9.87 

6.17 

9.46 

6.66 

1042 

10.19 


BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY BILL TENDER 


Oot, 95 ' Oct 18 


Oct. 29 Oct. 18 


£100m 


Biilo on offer— ■ AlOOm 

Total of i 

application*. ' £41 5m 

Total allocate*]..--.. eiOOtn 

Minimum I ' Average yJeM_ ; 21.45* " 2 

accepted bid £0742 - £67-98- ' imniint m Afro, 1 


£346m 

£100m 


Allotment** 
minimum level _ 


16* 


£6748- 

41* 


Top Accepted 

rate of dlsooniit., 11.1606% ill.1104 
Average \ 

rate of discount, 11.1336* 110.0662% 

rarase yield- 21.40% 1 21.4% 

Amount on offer 1 1 

at next tender-.- £l00m -■ £X00m 


London — bend 1 bills mature In up to 14 deys. bend 2 Mile 16 to 33 days, 
band 2 bills 34 to 63 d eye end bend 4 Mile 64 to 91 days. Rena quoted repre- 
sent Bank of England buying or soiling mas wrtfr t ha money market. In other 
centres reus ere generally deposit rates In the domestic money market end 
their r e sp e c t i ve changes during the weak. 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING 


BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY BILL TENDER 


1 11.00 a.m. Oct. 85) 
Three month* U.S. dollars 


Six months U.S. dollars 


bid 86116 


bid B TO 


offer BW4 


! 


offer 8 61I8 


LONDON 

Bom rates 
7 day interbank 
Smtn Interbank 
Treasury Bill Tender 
Band 1 Bills 
Band 3 Bllle 
Band i Bill! 

Band 4 Bllle 
5 rath, Treasury Bills 
1 rath. Bank Bllle 
3 Mth. Bank Bills 


Oct. 25 change 


'll ‘a 
‘Hill 
111-* 

11.1334 
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liira 

ii* 

:ll& 


NEW YORK 
.unch'd 1 Prime rates 
■ Federal funds 


Oct IB 'change 


+ * 

.+0.392 
Unoh 'd 
Unoh'd 
Unoh 'd 
Unch'd 


9 is 
77a 


Unob'd 


' S Mth.Treasury Mil 7,46 
6 Mth-lTreasury Bills'. 742 
8 Mtb.'C D 


7.99 


>+040 

—0.16 

—0.07 


Tbs fixing rata an the arithmetic 
means, rounded to the nearest one- 
sucteenth, of the bid and offarad rates 
lar SlOm quoted by the market to 


five reference banks at 11 a.m. each 
working day. The banks era National 
Westminster Bank. Bank of Tokyo, 
Deutsche Bank, Bank National# de 
Faria end Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


’ M. 


Unelt'd 

Unch'd 


I FRANKFURT 
.Lombard 
One Mth/ Interbank 
. Three month 


5.9 

4.78S 

4485 


.Unch’d 
+ 045 
+045 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Oct. 25 


TOKYO ■ - 

Ona menth Bllle il'iai** 

Three month Bills 1649575 


Unch’d 

Unch'd 


PAWS'* 

Intervention Rate . 9** 

■ One Mth. Interbank , 9/fc 

■ Three month 94 


Over 

night 


l 7 days 
notion 


Month 


Three i 
Months 1 


Sb» 

Months 


One 

Year 


Unoh’d 

(Inch'd 

Unch'd 


BRUSSELS 

One month 

Three month 
AMSTERDAM 

One month 

Three month 

1 

era 

1 

. 6 
: 6 

1 MILAN 

Unch *d . °n« month 

Unch'd Tlirae .month 
DUBLIN 

+ 4 • One month 

■ * la • • Three month 

1«4* 

I4,i 

10 

9*8 

+ra 
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lunch’d 

Unch'd 

MONEY RATES 

Oct, SB 


• Ona . Two ■ Three 

SIX 

-Lombard 


ovrmg’t Month Months i Months 

Months 

inVntlon 


Interbank^. 

Starting COv... ~ 
LocalAuthorltyDepw 
Local Authory Bonds 
Discount Mkt Depoo. 

Company D*poa_ 

Finance Hac Depot... 
Treasury Bills (Buy )... : 

Bank Bills iBuyi- : 

Fine Trade Bills (Buy) > 

Dollar CDs. I 

SDR UnkedDepos,- ; 
ECU Linked Dopes,... ! 


7-iii».llft-llrt 
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-7-85^.05 7^5^.06' 3.05^1 s| 


I 7J«-B 
I W 


7ia-B 

0ti-8.fr 


B/i-Bfi 


8. 4-3.5 


Frankfurt - 

Fart*. 


Zurich 

Ameterdam.- 

Tctimv- 

Milan 

BrUMala 

Dublin 


4.4 4.5 4,66 -4.80 4,654,80,4.75-4.00 440 4.95 

93a ■ era Bra . ora ora ba-ba . sra-9ra 
ra ira , 3ra-4 ra - - 

fill fill: * Sir firi. — 

6.71876 7.1B75 — 

145e 141, 14*s-141| — 

> 8,50 a&» era - 

iaiora- 9ra iora bvio 


. 4*4ra _ 

i 6 era 

. 6483751 - 

I4la-14l8 - 

B6flS'S BSsBra 
i 95*10 91*10*0 


6.6 
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Trosaury Bills (sell): ane-month 11V ovt cenu three-month U*j»-ll*a per 
cam. Bank bills fsslJ); one-monih 11*» per cant; three-month II*. par corn. 
Treasury Bills: Average tender rate of discount 110982 per cant. ECGD Fined 
Fi native IV. September 4 to October 1 (Inclusive): H.S97 per cent. Loot 
euthoriiy end Finance Houses seven days' notice, others seven days* fixed, 
finance Houaea Base Rata 12 osr cent from October 1 1983, Bonk Deposit Rates 
for sump at seven days' notice 6.26-8-62S per cent (n«). Certmcaraa of Ts« 
Deposit* (Series 6): Da pouts D 00.000 and over held under one month 11*a 
per cent; one-throe months 11** par esne Uiree-six moniha lira per cent: aix- 
mne months lira per ceac nlits-12 months 11 oer cent. Under £100.000 iora 
per cent from October 2. Deposits held under Series 5 11 per cant. Deposits 
withdrawn to r neb 7** par Cam 
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Ail these Bonds hating been sold, this announcement appears as e matter of record cmfy. 
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October 10, 1985 


* 
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BANQUE FRAIMCAISE 


DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 




ECU 150,000,000 

8 5/8 per cent Guaranteed Bonds due 1993 
unconditionally Guaranteed by 

The Republic of France 


Issue Price; 100 per cent 
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f 

i 
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Banqne Nationals de Paris 


i 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert s. A. 


1 
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Algemese Bank Nedcfiasd N. V. 

Baiu)ve tatemaVomde & Luxembourg SA. 

Credit Lyonnais 

Deutsche Bank Capital Markets 

tiaUU 

Cettersle Bank 
BtiHwoTt, Beosoa limited 
Lloyds Mercbaat Bank limited 
Mitsubishi Finance IntematioBad limited 
Swiss Bank Corporation International rJmifpri 


Amro International limited 


Credit Suisse First Boston limited 
Dresdner Bank AG 

*Wrqrateb6 

Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 
Kredtetbank Intereatiomd Group 
MerriD Lynch Capital Markets 

SociatGAtende 
Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) limited 
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Al-MW-Groap Bsaca Commtrdak ItaBsna BncodlCtom * BsukAroerics Canttal ^ 

Beak M«s ft Hope N.V. Bank of Tokyo Internatio n al limited Bkskcts Trust iMmistioaal 

tap bdosm. BafHprolteribasC-pital Mrtcls 

BtiRfi-enaBteAbcS^. Bardsye M rexlwalk 

B^»ro^ftCo.,JUwtod Bsroisdie Hypckbeken^ad Wedud-Baik Aklie»ce«l)xfasft 

Bajtertsdw J .apa w b m k CrantrBle Bajcrischc Vcrdjabwmk Aktransweflsdreft Bedim* Uaad&ud SSCierSiac 

Comaenbaak Akdtmgetdbsthart Gttean JtevesfMt Bank United 

^>y ApteO le Crfafit Cocuncrcral de Fmcc CrfdMIadBsliidrtCoMiiMnSritteS^ 

CrfeadaNwd Crtefto Itafiaso Dai-Idti Kwgyo IatenutlOBal lintted Itelw* EvopcXiaiied 

WBS^WtCo.UmM 

LazartiFrimctQe. MmfadrmlteKnerliaMrd Morgan Gaonroly Lid 

S^tTCB Gro-p 

moa RojTd B8A Lulled Pkrson HtMrfaj ft Ptefswi N.V. RabrtMUdi Notertend 

StotrolAlUNrotBrtmretata^ SodW^A^detee,,,, 
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Svcmfca Baoddsinokea Grmv 

Westdcutscbc Ltedtsbaak GrozeaCrale 
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Tokai IsteraaliOMl Landed 
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5.G. WartmrjftCo.Ud 
YainakU btemadoml (Enrope) Lbaited 
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